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PREPARATIONS  FOR  PEACE1 

WALTER  L.  FISHER,  LL.D. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Half-truths  are  dangerous  because  the  element  of  truth  which  they 
contain  carries  conviction  and  easily  leads  to  its  application  far  beyond 
the  real  significance  to  which  it  is  entitled.  We  are  at  present  in  grave 
danger  of  just  such  a  misconception  of  one  of  the  most  prevalent  state- 
ments with  regard  to  military  preparation.  The  sentiment  of  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  militarism.  Our  ideals  and  purposes 
are  peaceful.  No  imperialistic  propaganda  could  hope  to  succeed  if  its 
character  and  purposes  were  understood.  The  agitation  for  increasing 
our  military  forces  is  as  a  whole  genuinely  peaceful  in  its  purpose. 
Certainly  it  makes  its  great  appeal  upon  the  ground  that  preparation  for 
war  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  proverbs  of  the 
ancients  and  the  utterances  of  our  early  Presidents  are  the  mottoes  it 
repeats:  Si  vis  pacem  para  helium,  "If  you  wish  peace  prepare  for  war." 

And  undoubtedly  in  a  world  where  selfishness  and  greed  and  lust  of 
power  still  move  the  mass  and  the  rulers  of  men  to  the  extent  they  do 
today,  where  force  is  still  believed  to  constitute  a  necessary  if  not  a 
proper  means  of  advancing  national  interests  and  national  ideals, 
military  preparation  against  war  is  an  essential  for  securing  peace. 
But  there  is  real  danger  that  we  shall  be  misled — or  may  deceive  ourselves 
— into  believing  that  preparation  for  war  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
us  if  we  desire  to  secure  our  own  peace  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 

1  Delivered  (in  part)  as  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
December  21,  1915. 
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world.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  such  a 
result.  If  we  wish  peace,  the  most  important  thing  is  not  to  prepare 
for  war — although  that  we  should  do.  If  we  wish  peace,  the  most 
important— the  all-imj>ortant — thing  is  to  prepare  for  peace;  to  do  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  and  that  promote  peace,  not  the  things 
that  make  for  war  and  promote  war.  And  yet  these  peaceful  measures 
are  the  things  that  are  receiving  scant  attention. 

I  am  led  to  present  to  you  some  thoughts  upon  this  subject  because 
the  significance  of  the  great  war  in  which  the  larger  part  of  the  civilized 
rid  is  now  engaged  is  the  one  absorbing  interest  of  our  whole  intel- 
!« •<  |  tial  life.  I  have  DO  thought  that  I  shall  say  things  that  have  not  been 
better  said  by  others  that  I  have  anything  original  to  impart.  I 
am  moved  by  a  deep  conviction  that  mankind  is  struggling  with  destiny 
eldom  struggled  before,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
and  woman  and  especially  of  every  educated  man  and  woman — to 
think  of  this  world-war,  its  causes,  and  its  probable  results;  and,  as  his 
thoughts  become  at  all  definite,  to  express  them,  if  it  be  only  in  confirma- 
tion of,  or  dissent  from,  the  views  expressed  by  others  which  are  likely 
to  affect  public  opinion  and  public  action.  It  is  a  time  for  each  human 
bring,  in  humility  and  sincerity,  to  ask  himself:  "What  do  I  think? 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  appalling  catastrophe  and  what  is  to 
follow  it  ?  What  should  and  what  can  I,  in  my  tiny  circle  of  possible 
action,  do  to  help,  if  ever  so  little,  toward  a  right  solution  of  the  problems 
it  presents  ?" 

What  might  be  called  its  purely  academic  interest  is  greater  than 
any  other  interest  of  the  student.  It  pervades  the  library  and  the 
laboratory,  the  classroom  and  the  lecture-hall,  and  the  quiet  cloisters  of 
the  university.     What  a  compelling  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity  it 

what  a  zesl  it  adds  to  all  our  studies  in  physical,  political,  social, 
and  e.  onomi  -  ience;  to  what  fierce  tests  it  is  subjecting  our  theories  of 
human  pro  ial  evolution! 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  so  instructive,  so  absorbing,  so  essential  for 
individuals  and  as  a  nation — to  understand  as  the  mighty  con- 
flkt  that  is  now  going  on;  its  causes  and  its  consequences,  its  horrors  and 
its  folly,  h  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  its 
horror.  Hut  I  amnol  qualified  to  picture  this  horror  if  I  would,  and  this 
i-  not  the  place  or  the  occasion.  It  is  fitting,  however,  for  us  to  consider 
ind  how  we  in  the  future  may  escape  such  folly.     "Wisdom 

be  prin<  ipal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom:  and  with  all  thy  getting 
get  understanding." 
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There  is  a  call  for  the  public  service  of  educated  men  and  women 
such  as  has  not  been  heard  in  the  world  since  the  French  Revolution. 
For  we  must  go  back  to  France  and  the  Napoleonic  era  for  any  such 
epochal  events  as  are  happening  in  the  world  today.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, perhaps  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  actual  consequences 
upon  our  whole  intellectual,  social,  political,  and  economic  outlook,  that 
will  follow  and  result  from  this  war  will  be  greater  than  those  that  fol- 
lowed even  that  great  upheaval  of  civilized  society.  It  is  only  as  we 
understand  how  fundamental  are  the  issues  that  are  forced  upon  us 
that  we  shall  meet  those  issues  intelligently  and  wisely.  Our  danger, 
and  the  danger  of  Europe,  is  that  we  shall  see  its  causes  and  effe<  ts 
superficially  and  shall  devise  superficial  remedies  and  adopt  a  super- 
ficial settlement.  There  are  so  many  essentially  superficial  phases  of 
the  situation  that  are  nevertheless  so  important  and  so  compelling  in 
their  interest  that  we  can  all  be  forgiven  for  misconceiving  their  relative 
importance  compared  with  the  deeper  issues;  but  it  is  only  as  we  find 
and  face  these  deeper  issues  of  transcendent  consequence  that  we  shall 
work  good  out  of  this  awful  evil  that  has  fallen  on  mankind. 

Already  the  danger  of  one  great  folly  from  a  superficial  view  of 
this  war  has  become  apparent,  and  that  is  that  we  shall  think  of  it  as 
due  to,  and  as  an  exhibition  of,  ruthless  military  power;  that  it  is  due  to 
what  is  called  Prussianism,  and  that  if  we  could  just  curb  and  destroy 
Prussianism  the  world  could  go  on  quite  satisfactorily,  upon  the  whole, 
and  without  any  serious  or  fundamental  disturbance  of  the  established 
social,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  order.  No  mistake  could 
be  made  so  disastrous  to  the  future  peace  and  progress  of  mankind  as  this. 
Even  if  the  Prussian  war-god  sits  the  saddle  in  Germany  today  waging 
war  with  a  ruthlessness  that  appalls  mankind  and  an  efficiency  that 
compels  its  admiration,  nevertheless  how  pitiful  would  be  the  conclusion 
that  what  appalls  us  is  not  war,  but  merely  the  ruthlessness  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  is  made. 

It  was  an  American  thinking  of  war  in  America  who  said  that  '  War 
is  hell!" — not  German  war  or  English  war  or  Russian  war,  but  war, 
wherever  waged  or  by  whatever  nation.  There  was  never  a  great  war 
waged  that  did  not  produce  all  the  atrocities  of  this  war,  on  one  side  or 
on  both.  The  scale  of  the  atrocities  may  be  greater,  as  the  scale  of  this 
war  is  greater.  Even  the  doctrine  of  frightfulness  is  a  doctrine  that  has 
been  defended  and  practiced  by  every  nation,  even  our  own,  within 
such  limits  and  under  such  conditions  as  each  nation  has  determined  tor 
itself  at  the  time  and  according  to  its  exigency  as  it  saw  it.     There  are 
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few  follies  equal  to  the  folly  of  imagining  that  war  can  be  made 
humane. 

Our  own  "Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field"  (General  Orders  No.  ioo,  1863),  issued  under 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  most  humane  of  Presidents,  and  again  issued 
without  modification  during  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  announced: 

To  save  the  country  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

AND 

18.  When  the  commander  of  a  besieged  place  expels  the  noncombatants,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  consume  his  stock  of  provisions,  it  is  lawful,  though 
an  extreme  measure,  to  drive  them  back,  so  as  to  hasten  on  the  surrender. 

19.  Commanders,  whenever  admissible,  should  inform  the  enemy  of  their  intention 
to  bombard  a  place,  so  that  the  noncombatants,  and  especially  the  women  and  children, 
may  be  removed  before  the  bombardment  commences.  But  it  is  no  infraction  of  the 
common  law  of  war  to  omit  thus  to  inform  the  enemy.     Surprise  may  be  a  necessity. 

No  matter  how  clear  the  evidence  may  seem  to  some  of  us  today, 
we  are  too  near  the  event  to  be  sure  of  our  perspective.  We  must  not 
forget  how  often  "Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  Even  if 
we  make  certain  that  Servia  was  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  this 
war;  that  Germany  had  prepared  for  "the  day"  and  that  she  chose  the 
day  which  she  thought  was  most  favorable  to  her;  that  she,  and  no 
other,  precipitated  this  horrible  cataclysm  of  cruelty  and  destruction — 
even  if  we  spare  whatever  nation  is  responsible  no  part  of  the  just  con- 
demnation of  mankind  for  touching  the  match  to  the  powder  that  had 
been  so  assiduously  laid  throughout  Europe,  and  that  needed  only  the 
match — how  blind,  how  pitifully  and  perversely  blind,  we  should  be  not 
to  recognize  that  the  fundamental  error  consisted  in  having  a  state  of 
international  relations  that  was  prepared  for  the  match;  that  the 
fundamental  responsibility,  deeper  than  Prussianism,  was  with  the 
nations  that  built  and  maintained  their  civilizations  over  a  powder 
magazine!  Without  now  discussing  whether  any  other  basis  of  inter- 
nationalism is  practicable  than  the  basis  of  national  armament  and  of 
military  force,  how  foolish,  how  unfair,  to  say  that,  in  a  society  of 
nations  based  on  force,  that  nation  which  acquires  and  uses  the  greatest 
and  the  most  efficient  force  is  exclusively  to  blame  for  an  explosion  that 
leads  to  a  test  of  force!  The  matured  and  distant  judgment  of  man- 
kind will  be  little  concerned  with  awarding  praise  or  blame  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  extent  or  efficiency  of  military  preparation,  or  even  of  the 
relative  ruthlessness  with  which  military  force  was  used  in  a  state  of 
society  based  on  force  and  on  the  use  of  force  to  secure  or  to  retain  the 
right  to  exploit  other  lands  and  peoples. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  really  great  differences  between  the  warring 
nations  are  only  differences  of  degree — degrees  of  militarism,  degrees  of 
democracy,  degrees  of  political  and  economic  intelligence.  I  do  not 
minimize  these  differences.  So  gigantic  is  the  scale  on  which  the  wori.l- 
movement  proceeds  that  these  differences  of  degree  become  of  h' 
dimensions  and  importance  when  the  diverging  lines  arc  projected  into 
the  expanded  field  of  action.  In  war,  international  differences  arc- 
centrifugal.  Chasms  widen  as  the  circumference  of  the  conflict  expands 
and  the  conflict  becomes  more  intense.  War  distorts  and  exaggeral 
and  intensifies  every  difference  of  national  feeling,  every  national  mis- 
understanding. If,  however,  it  be  true  that  Germany  is  more  mili- 
taristic than  England  or  France  or  Russia  or  Italy,  it  is  true  only  as  a 
statement  of  the  degree  in  which  each  of  these  nations  has  been  and  is 
militaristic.  If  it  be  true  that  Germany  believes  that  she  has  a  national 
ideal  and  peculiar  national  interests — political,  economic,  intellectual — 
which  can  be  advanced  by  military  force,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  each 
of  her  rivals.  If  it  be  true  that  militarism  in  Germany  is  a  menace  to  the 
world,  it  is  also  true  that  militarism  in  the  rest  of  Europe  is  a  menace  to 
the  world.  Does  Germany  believe  that  she  has  a  peculiar  mission  to 
perform  in  the  unfolding  of  civilization,  that  her  form  of  political  organ- 
ization, her  economic  and  intellectual  processes,  offer  the  greatest  assur- 
ance of  human  progress,  and  that  it  is  her  duty  as  well  as  her  right  to 
impose  this  Kultur  on  the  world  ?  England  has  been  obsessed  by  the 
same  megalomaniac  folly.  So  have  we.  If,  happily,  we  are  less  sure 
that  we  are  the  people,  and  that  wisdom  is  in  danger  lest  it  die  with  us, 
can  we  claim  anything  more  than  that  we  have  seen  the  futility  of  such 
egotism,  ever  so  little  sooner  and  ever  so  little  more  clearly  than  some 
others?  Are  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  types  of  modest  self- 
effacement  and  humility  before  the  slowly  unfolding  secrets  of  the 
universe  ? 

We  have  been  reading  much  of  the  lords  and  prophets  of  war  in 
Germany;  but  have  they  uttered  anything  more  frankly  militaristic 
than  Lord  Roberts,  "Little  Bobs,"  the  military  idol  of  Great  Britain? 

How  was  this  Empire  of  Britain  founded  ?  War  founded  this  Empire — war  and 
conquest!  When  we,  therefore,  masters  by  war  of  one-third  of  the  habitable  fJobe, 
when  we  propose  to  Germany  to  disarm,  to  curtail  her  navy  or  diminish  her  army, 
Germany  naturally  refuses;  and  pointing  not  without  justice  to  the  road  by  which 
England,  sword  in  hand,  has  climbed  to  her  unmatched  eminence,  declares  openly 
or  in  the  veiled  language  of  diplomacy,  that  by  the  same  path,  if  by  no  other,  Germany 
is  determined  also  to  ascend!  Who  amongst  us,  knowing  the  past  of  this  nation,  and 
the  past  of  all  nations  and  cities  that  have  ever  added  the  lustre  of  their  name  to  human 
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annals,  can  accuse  Germany  or  regard  the  utterance  of  one  of  her  greatest  a  year  and 
half  ago  [or  of  General  Bernhardi  three  months  ago]  with  any  feelings  except  those  of 
respect  ? 

Xorman  Angell,  in  his  recent  book  on  America  and  the  New  World 
State,  has  collected  this  and  many  other  quotations  which  demonstrate 
that  there  is  an  "Anglo-Saxon  Prussianism"  which  differs  only  from 
German  Prussianism  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  attained  popular 
support  or  official  power.  And  yet  it  was  the  bitter  complaint  of  Bern- 
hardi and  Trietschke  that  their  ideas  had  so  little  influence  among  the 
people  or  in  official  circles.  The  most  interesting  to  me  of  all  Angell's 
quotations  is  that  from  the  Belgian  author,  Doctor  Sarolea,  who,  in 
his  book  on  The  Anglo-German  Problem,  says: 

What  is  even  more  serious  and  ominous,  so  far  as  the  prospects  of  peace  are  con- 
cerned, the  German  who  knows  that  he  is  right  from  his  own  point  of  view,  knows  that 
he  is  also  right  from  the  English  point  of  view;  he  knows  that  the  premises  on  which 
he  is  reasoning  are  still  accepted  by  a  large  section  of  the  English  people.  Millions 
of  English  people  are  actuated  in  their  policy  by  those  very  imperialistic  principles 
on  which  the  Germans  take  their  stand.  After  all,  German  statesmen  are  only  apply- 
ing the  political  lessons  which  England  has  taught  them,  which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  sung,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proclaimed  in  speeches  innumerable.  Both  the 
English  Imperialist  and  the  German  Imperialist  believe  that  the  greatness  of  a  country 
does  not  depend  mainly  on  the  virtues  of  the  people,  or  on  the  resources  of  the  home 
country,  but  largely  on  the  capacity  of  the  home  country  to  acquire  and  to  retain  large 
tracts  of  territory  all  over  the  world.  Both  the  English  Imperialist  and  the  German 
Imperialist  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  Admiral  Mahan,  that  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  a  country  depend  mainly  on  sea-power.  Both  believe  that  efficiency  and 
success  in  war  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  national  prosperity. 

Now  as  long  as  the  two  nations  do  not  rise  to  a  saner  political  ideal,  as  long  as 
both  English  and  German  people  are  agreed  in  accepting  the  current  political  phi- 
losophy, as  long  as  both  nations  shall  consider  military  power  not  merely  as  a  neces- 
sary and  temporary  evil  to  submit  to,  but  as  a  permanent  and  noble  ideal  to  strive 
after,  the  German  argument  remains  unanswerable.  War  is  indeed  predestined, 
and  no  diplomatists  sitting  round  a  great  table  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  or  the  Ballplatz 
or  the  Quai  d'Orsay  will  be  able  to  ward  off  the  inevitable.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in 
so  far  as  both  nations  will  move  away  from  the  old  political  philosophy  that  an 

understanding  between  Germany  and  England  will  become  possible It  is  the 

ideas  and  the  ideals  that  must  be  fundamentally  changed:  "Instauratio  facienda  ab 
imis  fundamentis."  And  those  ideals  once  changed,  all  motives  for  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany  would  vanish  as  by  magic.  But  alas!  ideas  and  ideals  do  not 
change  by  magic  or  prestige — they  can  only  change  by  the  slow  operation  of  intel- 
lectual conversion.    Arguments  alone  can  do  it. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  war  lords  of  England  and  Germany  to  those 
who  do  not  speak  under  the  influence  of  military  training  or  military 
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occupation.  We  are  told  by  the  translator  of  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach's  book, 
The  German  Idea  in  the  World,  that  it — 

probably  inspired  more  Germans  than  an}'  other  book  published  since  187 1,  for  every- 
body felt  that  it  presented  a  generally  true  picture  of  the  fatherland  and  indicated  the 
paths  which  the  Germans  had  resolved  to  follow. 

This  opinion  I  have  had  substantially  confirmed  by  most  competent 
authority.  I  think  it  gives  us  a  real  insight  into  the  ideas  that  have 
moved  the  German  people.  You  will  note  that  the  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  praise  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  to  criticize  the  German,  and  that 
his  underlying  and  dominating  purpose  is  peaceful  expansion. 

The  markets  of  the  world!  We  need  them  today  for  our  existence  as  positively 
as  we  need  our  own  land,  and  the  day  is  approaching  with  irrevocable  certainty  when 
we  shall  need  them  even  more.  We  can  be  nationally  healthy  only  so  long  as  our 
share  in  the  business  of  the  world  continues  to  grow,  and  only  if  this  is  the  case  shall 
we  be  able  to  foster  the  inner  values  which  spring  from  our  national  idea,  and  let  them 
take  part  with  the  other  factors  in  the  shaping  of  the  culture  of  the  world 

The  German  idea,  therefore,  can  only  live  and  increase,  if  its  material  foundations, 
viz.,  the  number  of  Germans,  the  prosperity  of  Germany,  and  the  number  and  size  of 
our  world-interests  continue  to  increase.  As  these  foundations  continue  to  grow  they 
compel  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  make  their  decision  between  the  following  two 
propositions : 

Will  they  reconcile  themselves  to  seeing  our  interests  in  the  world  maintain 
themselves  by  the  side  of  their  own,  and  come  to  an  agreement  with  us  concerning 
them  ?  Or  will  they  fight,  with  force  of  arms,  to  remain  the  sole  mistress  of  the  world  ? 
If  they  choose  the  latter,  it  will  depend  on  our  strength  whether  we  conquer  or  sur- 
render, or  hold  our  own 

We  have  progressed,  within  a  generation,  with  a  rapidity  which  creates  the  belief 
that  we  can  wipe  out  within  a  decade  the  losses  of  a  century.  But  we  grow  dizzy, 
when  we  contemplate  our  political  economy,  shooting  up  to  steep  heights  and  resting 
only  on  the  small  support  of  European  Germany,  especially  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  much  wider  security  across  oceans  and  continents  which  England  and  America 
have  built.  It  is  here  where  the  abyss  is  lurking  into  which  our  new  grandeur  may  be 
hurled  unless  we  secure  it  with  stronger  props  than  are  made  of  iron  or  gold.  We  have 
now  reached  the  point  which  illustrates  a  fact  which  no  one  can  view  too  seriously, 
namely,  that  the  world-power  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  does  not  rest  solely  on  external 
supports,  such  as  wealth,  colonies,  dominion  over  the  seas  and  flourishing  industries, 
but  that  corresponding  to  these  material  possessions  a  growth  of  character  and  of  inner 
worth  and  an  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  have  actually  justified 
the  people  possessing  them  in  reaching  out  for  the  dominion  of  the  world 

The  true  attitude  of  England  toward  our  navy  and  commerce  is  revealed  by  such 
comments  as  were  contained  in  the  famous  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  September, 
1897,  which  made  a  great  stir  in  England  and  the  whole  world,  and  frankly  stated  that 
England's  prosperity  could  only  be  saved  if  Germany  were  destroyed.  "England," 
the  article  says  in  part,  "with  her  long  history  of  successful  aggression,  with  her 
marvelous  conviction  that  in  pursuing  her  own  interests  she  is  spreading  light  among 
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nations  dwelling  in  darkness,  and  Germany,  bone  of  the  same  bone,  blood  of  the  same 
blood,  with  a  lesser  will-force,  but  perhaps  with  a  keener  intelligence,  compete  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  In  the  Transvaal,  at  the  Cape,  in  Central  Africa,  in  India 
and  the  East,  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  and  in  the  far  Northwest,  wherever — 
and  where  has  it  not  ? — the  flag  has  followed  the  Bible,  and  trade  has  followed  the 
flag,  there  the  German  bagman  is  struggling  with  the  English  pedlar.  Is  there  a 
mine  to  exploit,  a  railway  to  build,  a  native  to  convert  from  breadfruit  to  tinned  meat, 
from  temperance  to  trade  gin,  the  German  and  the  Englishman  are  struggling  to  be 
first.  A  million  petty  disputes  build  up  the  greatest  cause  of  war  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  If  Germany  were  extinguished  tomorrow,  the  day  after  tomorrow  there  is  not 
an  Englishman  in  the  world  who  would  not  be  richer.  Nations  have  fought  for  years 
over  a  city  or  a  right  of  succession.  Must  they  not  fight  for  two  hundred  fifty  million 
pounds  of  commerce  ?  " 

Doctor  Rohrbach  says: 

We  know  very  well  that  it  does  not  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  whole  of  England,  but 
nevertheless  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  nation 

The  two  political  catchwords  "Reaction"  and  "Government  by  feudal  classes" 
which  foreign  public  opinion  frequently  uses  to  describe  German  conditions,  are  not 
calculated  to  bring  success  to  the  German  idea  in  the  world.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  obstacles.     Like  other  people  we  suffer  from  the  defects  of  our  virtues.     The 

rse  and  unfortunate  complement  of  that  sense  of  duty  and  industry  which  we 
call  the  positive  poles  of  our  character,  are  an  offensive  superiority  and  awkwardness 

of  behavior  which  are  constantly  putting  us  at  a  disadvantage Between  these 

two  observations  there  is  so  much  German  awkwardness,  indolence,  and  ignorance  of 
the  national  idea  in  its  highest  sense,  that  we  can  explain  the  progress  abroad  which 
we  have  made  only  by  the  one  thing  in  which  we  excel  all  other  people :  our  exact  and 
conscientious  labor  and  our  remarkable  diligence. 

The  real  evil  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  political  and  economic  imperialism 
common  to  so  many  nations — the  doctrine  that  holds  that  the  economic 
welfare  and  progress  of  every  nation  and  of  its  people  depend  upon 
securing  constantly  expanding  markets  and  sources  of  supply,  constantly 
expanding  opportunities  for  trade;  and  that  such  opportunities  are  only 
to  be  found,  or  at  least  are  best  to  be  found,  by  acquiring  political 
dominion  over,  or  spheres  of  influence  in,  other  countries,  especially  in 
countries  relatively  backward  in  industrial  development,  but  capable 
of  such  development.  If  this  is  sound  doctrine  economically,  if  it  really 
is  enlightened  selfishness,  if  it  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations,  if,  indeed,  the  whole 
theory  is  to  be  gilded  and  disguised  by  a  supposed  moral  obligation  to 
uplift  the  relatively  backward  peoples  and  develop  the  relatively  unde- 
veloped lands — the  theory  of  the  white  man's  burden — it  would  seem  an 
irresistible  conclusion  that  force  must  continue  to  rule  the  world,  and 
that  peaceful  civilization  can  go  forward  only  under  a  dominant  nation, 
or  under  a  balance  of  power  between  several  dominant  nations. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  this  doctrine  will  indefinitely  continue  to  con- 
trol policies  and  international  relations.  It  is  not  morally  sound.  It 
is  not  economically  sound.  It  is  not  even  enlightened  selfishness.  It 
must  and  will  disappear  with  the  demonstration  of  its  futility.  This 
doctrine  and  civilization,  as  the  masses  of  mankind  are  coming  to  con- 
ceive of  civilization,  are  irreconcilably  opposed.  Force  as  a  means  of 
promoting  economic  interests  or  of  advancing  intellectual  ideals  is  certain 
to  diminish  and  to  disappear,  just  as  certainly  as  human  slavery  and 
the  imposition  of  theological  or  religious  dogma  by  force  have  already 
disappeared.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  will  depend  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  the  progress  of  education  and  intelligence  among  the  mass 
of  mankind.  If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  reduce  the  chance  of  war,  either 
because  it  is  right  for  the  world  that  it  shall  be  reduced,  or  because  we 
are  thinking  only  of  ourselves  and  wish  to  escape  its  horrors,  if  our 
desire  is  to  prepare  for  peace,  the  surest  way  to  accomplish  this  result  is, 
first,  by  seeing  that  our  own  national  purposes  and  methods  are  not 
based  upon  the  desire  for  economic  expansion  by  means  of  political 
dominion  or  special  privilege,  or  any  sort  of  sphere  of  influence  that  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  our  people  as  against  those  of  any  other  nation; 
and  secondly,  by  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  bring  other  nations 
to  this  same  conclusion,  including  active  co-operation  with  other  nations 
to  produce  this  result. 

Our  peace  depends  upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  the  world-peace 
upon  which  our  peace  so  largely  depends  is  a  sympathetic  and  effective 
co-operation  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
nations,  to  which  Earl  Grey  has  referred  as  "nearest  to  us  in  mind  and 
sentiment." 

We  are  told  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  our  potential  enemies  will 
certainly  be  exhausted  and  unable  or  disinclined  to  take  up  a  quarrel 
with  us.  I  wish  I  could  have  the  assurance  upon  this  score  that  some  of 
my  fellow-pacifists  entertain;  but  I  cannot  forecast  either  our  own 
wisdom  or  the  degree  of  human  emotion  and  human  folly  that  will 
survive — that  possibly  may  be  born  of — the  greatest  exhibition  of 
human  emotion  and  human  folly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our 
first  duty,  our  most  enlightened  selfishness,  is  to  do  everything  in  uur 
power  now  and  at  the  close  of  hostilities  to  remove  the  causes  of  war, 
to  create  alternatives  for  war;  but  as  we  cannot  hope  to  remove  every 
cause  for  war,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  effective  alternatives  lor  war 
will  be  devised  or  will  be  accepted,  we  have  ourselves  no  sane  alternative 
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but  to  be  prepared  for  effective  defense.  We  have  seen  too  clearly  the 
realities  of  war  to  risk  its  coming  or  its  consequences.  Our  defense 
must  be  real  or  it  will  only  add  to  our  danger.  Within  the  limits  of 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  defense  our  preparation  must  be  made  as 
though  it  were  certain  to  be  needed.  No  fear  that  other  nations  will 
be  led  by  our  example  to  increase  their  armament  unnecessarily  can 
stand  for  one  moment  against  the  possibility  of  our  need.  What  is 
incumbent  upon  us  is  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  the  character 
and  the  extent  of  our  military  preparation  are  strictly  defensive;  indeed, 
our  first  inquiry  should  be  into  the  possibilities  of  a  military  policy  that 
will  be  on  its  face  and  in  its  essential  characteristics  defensive. 

With  the  greatest  deference,  and  subject  to  correction  by  demonstra- 
tion and  not  by  assertion,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  defensive  military  policy,  which  is  essentially  different  in  important 
particulars  from  an  aggressive  military  policy,  and  that  the  plans  for 
military  and  naval  preparedness  which  are  being  presented  to  us  either 
by  the  President  and  his  political  advisers,  or  by  the  General  Board  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  do  not  recognize  or  apply  the 
distinction. 

I  am  not  discussing  these  things  as  an  expert,  nor  do  I  assume  that 
my  audience  is  composed  of  experts.  I  am,  however,  not  without  the 
support  of  expert  opinion,  although  it  has  not  been  allowed  much  public 
expression.  And  I  assume  that  the  great  audience  of  our  ordinary 
fellow-citizens,  as  inexpert  but  as  intensely  and  vitally  concerned  as  we 
are,  will  in  the  end  settle  our  military  policy  on  sea  and  land,  for  this  is 
necessarily  the  way  of  democracy.    Admiral  Mahan  says: 

Justly  appreciated,  military  affairs  are  one  side  of  the  politics  of  a  nation  and 
therefore  concern  the  individual  who  has  an  interest  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
They  form  part  of  a  closely  related  whole,  and  putting  aside  the  purely  professional 
details  ....  military  preparations  should  be  determined  chiefly  by  those  broad 
political  considerations  which  affect  the  relations  of  states  one  to  another  or  of  several 
parts  of  the  same  state  to  the  common  defense. 

Robert  Wilden  Neeser,  whose  book,  Our  Navy  and  the  Next  War,  is  an 
argument  for  greater  naval  strength,  nevertheless  says: 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  people  who  govern,  it  is  the  people  who  must  be 
informed  of  their  military  condition.  The  regulations  which  forbid  military  and 
naval  men  writing  for  publication  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  should  be  rewritten. 
The  freest  discussion  on  all  military  and  naval  topics  by  officers  of  both  services 
should  be  encouraged,  such  writings  to  be  signed  by  the  authors,  for  which  they  would 
assume  the  entire  responsibility.  When  this  privilege  has  been  given,  then  the  people 
will  have  a  means  of  getting  at  the  truth  and  the  authority  in  each  case  will  be  known. 
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By  sealing  the  lips  of  those  capable  of  giving  the  truth  we  have  encouraged  scarehead 
articles  upon  our  naval  preparedness  which  carry  little  weight  and  make  no  lasting 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Major-General  Francis  Vinton  Greene  has  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Germany  permits  publication  of  frank  discussions  of  military 
subjects — several  thousand  military  books  in  a  year  as  against  several 
scores  at  the  most  in  English-speaking  countries. 

At  all  events,  whether  they  like  it  or  not  the  experts  must  convince 
us,  untrained  as  we  are.  What  we  want  and  what  we  are  entitled  to 
have  is  candor  and  the  fullest,  freest  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  every  sincere  and  intelligent  judgment  that  has  been  or  is  being 
formed  within  our  military  and  naval  service.  We  are  dealing  with 
what  is  alleged  to  be  and  what  we  believe  is  matter  of  life  and  death.  On 
such  a  matter  the  order  prohibiting  officers  in  our  military  establishment 
from  uttering  and  publishing  opinions  upon  military  policy1  seems 
especially  unwise  and  leaves  the  country  altogether  too  dependent  upon 
the  officials  or  official  boards  that  for  the  moment  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  military  and  naval  service.  In  that  service  are  experienced 
and  serious  students  of  the  problems  of  military  and  naval  policy  whose 
views  upon  fundamentals  and  upon  important  details  disagree  with  the 
views  of  both  the  military  and  the  political  heads  of  our  military  and 
naval  establishments.  These  differences  of  opinion  are  not  being  given 
to  the  public.  WTe  are  thus  being  led  to  the  unwarranted  conclusion 
that  there  is  unanimity  among  our  experts  as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of 
military  preparation  we  should  have. 

I  am  a  convinced  advocate  of  securing  and  utilizing  expert  advice  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  I  have  the  highest  regard  and 
respect  for  the  officers  in  our  naval  and  military  service.  I  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  things  that  will 
produce  the  most  efficient  military  preparation  for  war  and  that  will 
produce  the  greatest  results  in  actual  warfare.  But  what  we  are  deciding 
is  not  the  sort  of  an  army  or  navy  that  will  be  most  powerful  in  war, 
but  what  sort  of  an  army  or  navy  will  be  most  effective  for  securing  peace. 
And  that  is  a  question  which  involves  issues  of  national  policy  that  are 
not  exclusively  military — in  which,  indeed,  the  military-  motive  is  of 
secondary  importance. 

'"Officers  of  the  Army  will  refrain,  until  further  orders,  from  giving  out  for 
publication  any  interview,  statement,  discussion,  or  article  on  the  military  situation 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  as  any  expression  of  their  views  on  this  Bubject  at 
present  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service." — War  Department,  General 
Order  No.  10. 
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We  must  tell  the  Navy  Board  and  the  General  Staff — not  have 
them  tell  us — what  it  is  we  want  an  army  and  a  navy  to  do ;  what  are 
the  purposes  for  which  we  wish  to  use  an  army  and  a  navy.  Then  and 
then  only  can  they  tell  us  what  kind  of  an  army  and  navy  will  be  best 
adapted  for  our  purpose.  Otherwise  their  opinions  and  estimates  must 
necessarily  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  want  a  military  establish- 
ment adequate  to  defend  all  our  outstanding  possessions  and  obligations, 
and  to  maintain  all  our  supposed  national  policies  and  interests,  and  in  the 
event  of  war,  in  the  language  of  the  recent  report  of  the  War  College, 
"to  insure  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  the  shortest  time." 

All  this  may  sound  somewhat  captious  and  theoretical,  of  little 
practical  value,  but  I  am  not  without  knowledge  that  there  exists  among 
military  experts — and  in  our  own  military  service — a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  a  defensive  and  an 
offensive  military  policy  and  that  it  is  not  being  recognized  in  the  plans 
which  are  officially  recommended  for  our  military  preparation.  We  are 
being  urged  to  support  a  military  program  which  we  are  assured  is 
intended  only  for  defense;  but  it  is  not  an  exclusively  defensive  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  intend  to  impugn  in  any  degree  the  sincerity  of  its 
advocates— I  think  they  believe  that  they  are  advocating  a  defensive 
policy;  but  they  have  not  defined  nor  had  defined  for  them  what  it  is 
we  wish  to  defend,  nor  have  they  abandoned  that  hoary  maxim  of 
military  science  that  a  strong  offense  is  the  best  defense. 

We  shall  make  a  serious  mistake  in  all  that  we  do  toward  military 
preparedness  against  war  and  for  peace  unless  we  tell  our  military 
experts  and  tell  them  in  a  way  that  they  will  understand  and  accept 
that  we  want  a  military  establishment  planned  and  prepared  for  defense 
and  not  for  offense,  even  though  offense  may  help  defense — that  we 
consciously  and  definitely  intend  to  abandon  and  to  have  them  abandon 
whatever  military  advantage  there  may  be  in  having  an  army  and  a 
navy  prepared  to  take  the  aggressive  and  to  seek  out  and  attack  in  force 
an  enemy  away  from  our  own  boundaries  and  waters.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  convince  the  world  that  our  object  is  pacific,  that  we  are 
not  merely  repeating  the  hollow  assurances  of  other  nations  that  have 
built  great  navies  and  trained  great  armies  in  the  name  of  peace  only  to 
use  them  for  aggression  when  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation  came. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  yield  to  temptation 
when  it  comes.  What  is  there  in  our  national  history  to  justify  the 
claim  that  we  will  not  use  force  to  extend  our  boundaries  or  our  dominion 
over  the  lands  of  weaker  nations,  no  matter  how  sincerely  at  this  time 
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we  intend  not  to  do  so  ?  What  right  have  we  to  thank  God  that  we  are 
not  as  other  men,  especially  those  Prussians?  With  an  army  and  a 
navy  designed  for  and  substantially  limited  to  the  defense  of  our  own 
lands  and  shores,  we  can  with  some  confidence  and  effectiveness  advo- 
cate those  principles  and  agencies  of  international  policy  that  are  best 
adapted  to  reduce  the  chances  of  war. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  not  I  alone,  but  others  whose 
military  experience  and  training  give  greater  weight  to  their  opinions, 
let  me  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  clear  that  a  real  substantial  clarification 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  adopting  and  extending  the  suggestions  of 
President  Wilson's  message,  would  not  in  itself  do  more  to  make  war 
against  this  country  unlikely  than  all  the  increase  we  are  likely  to  make 
in  our  army  and  our  navy  ?  We  hear  much  of  possible  war  with  Japan. 
Should  we  not  do  more  toward  the  prevention  of  such  a  war  by  dis- 
cussing with  Japan  the  issues  surrounding  Japanese  immigration  and 
the  Open  Door  in  China  man-fashion  and  in  a  way  and  with  results  that 
would  do  justice  to  our  interests  and  to  Japanese  interests  and  to  that 
self-respect  which  Japan  has  earned  her  right  to  entertain  ?  If  we  really 
intend  to  give  national  independence  to  the  Philippines,  should  we  not 
remove  a  great  menace  to  our  peace  if  we  could  secure  international 
guaranties  of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Filipino 
nation  ?  If  we  should  open  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  warships  of  all 
nations  under  international  guaranties  of  the  safety  of  the  Canal  itself 
and  of  our  peaceful  ownership  and  operation  of  it,  should  we  not  make  it 
a  prize  less  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  other  nations  and  less  likely 
to  lead  to  war  with  us  ?  If  we  did  these  things,  should  we  not  need  an 
army  and  a  navy  quite  different  in  character  and  size  from  those  we 
should  need  if  we  do  not  do  them  ?  Can  we  intelligently  determine 
what  sort  of  an  army  and  a  navy  we  need  without  considering  what  it  is 
we  propose  to  defend  ?  If  we  retain  all  these  possessions  and  interests 
and  international  policies,  where  can  we  stop  in  our  military  prepara- 
tion ?  What  folly  to  retain  them  if  we  do  not  propose  to  make  serious 
and  adequate  preparation  to  defend  them,  and  could  not  make  really 
adequate  preparation  if  we  would. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  matters  really  make  no  difference  in  the 
sort  of  military  preparation  we  ought  to  make — that  it  will  require  the 
same  sort  of  an  army  and  the  same  sort  of  a  navy  to  defend  our  own 
lands  and  waters  that  we  should  need  to  defend  the  Philippines  and 
the  Panama  Canal  and  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Xo  doubt  some 
military  authorities  would  make  precisely  this  claim;   but  I  venture  to 
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assert  that  excellent  military  authority  is  of  quite  a  different  opinion, 
and  that  it  is  supported  by  many  considerations  that  appeal  and  should 
appeal  to  that  great  public  which  under  our  democratic  government 
must  and  should  decide  the  fundamental  questions  of  policy  directly 
involved. 

We  are  at  least  entitled  to  ask  questions.  If  our  navy  is  intended 
only  to  defend  our  own  shores  from  invasion,  could  we  not  enormously 
increase  the  number  of  our  submarines  for  the  same  money  that  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  on  dreadnaughts;  and  would  not  the  result  give 
us  a  far  more  effective  navy  for  purely  defensive  purposes?  Does 
not  a  single  superdreadnaught  cost  as  much  as  many  submarines, 
depending  on  the  types  selected?  If  modern  war — if  this  war — has 
taught  us  anything  it  is  that  a  navy  of  the  dreadnaught  class  is  of  little 
if  any  practical  value  against  a  stronger  navy  of  the  same  sort.  The 
weaker  navy  is  inevitably  bottled  up.  It  dare  not  come  out  into  the 
open  unless  it  is  prepared  to  risk  all  upon  the  result  of  its  unequal  con- 
test with  a  stronger  force.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  enter  the  endless 
competition  in  naval  expenditure,  is  not  the  navy  of  the  era  that  ended 
with  this  war  a  waste  of  money  and  a  self-deception  as  an  efficient 
instrument  of  defense  ?  Is  not  this  confessed  by  the  insistence  of  those 
who  cling  to  this  type  of  navy  that  the  United  States  must  increase  its 
navy  until  it  equals  the  navy  of  any  other  nation  ?  Some  say  any  other 
nation  except  England,  either  because  they  are  appalled  at  competition 
in  naval  expenditure  with  England,  whose  existence  as  a  world-power 
depends  upon  predominance  at  sea,  or  because  they  think  we  should 
assume  that  war  will  never  occur  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Some  insist  that  we  must  have  a  navy  equal  in  aggressive 
strength  to  the  combined  navies  of  any  two  other  nations  except  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  anything  less  than  this  will  leave  us  without  adequate 
protection  for  the  very  reasons  that  are  given  as  underlying  the  dread- 
naught  naval  theory.  Has  not  this  war  demonstrated  that  a  navy 
composed  chiefly  of  great  numbers  of  submarines,  supplemented  by  the 
torpedo  boat,  the  destroyer,  and  the  aeroplane,  would  be  of  immense 
defensive  value  against  the  most  powerful  dreadnaught  navy  afloat  ?  Is 
not  a  single  submarine  an  effective  fighting  unit  against  any  fleet,  while  a 
single  dreadnaught  is  of  practically  no  value  whatever  ?  Might  not  a  few 
submarines  encounter  and  destroy  a  mighty  fleet,  while  a  dreadnaught 
navy  outclassed  in  strength  by  an  invading  squadron  would  He  impotent 
in  the  harbor  ?  Are  we  not  about  to  commit  this  nation  to  a  program  of 
dreadnaughts  that  need  yet  more  and  more  dreadnaughts  to  make  them 
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useful  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to  delay  this  program  at  least  until  we  can  know 
more  than  is  now  possible  as  to  the  place  of  the  dreadnaught  in  t  he 
future  navies  of  the  world?  Secretary  Daniels  says  that  expert  opinion 
on  this  subject  has  undergone  great  fluctuations  within  the  pasl  few 
months.  He  has  himself  substantially  increased  the  number  of  sub- 
marines for  which  the  Navy  Department  is  asking  over  the  number 
recommended  by  the  Navy  Board.  Why  not  spend  our  dreadnaught 
money,  at  least  for  the  present,  on  submarines  and  other  defensive 
agencies?  Even  Neeser  asks  the  question:  "With  the  offensive  sub- 
marine now  a  certainty,  should  we  continue  to  build  battleships?" 
And  his  answer  is  an  evasion  and  is  also  based  upon  the  premise  that 
"the  ultimate  aim  of  war  is  to  command  the  sea."  Having  already 
called  the  offensive  submarine  "a  certainty,"  he  says:  "The  new 
cruising  submarine,  if  a  success,  may  become  a  serious  menace  to  a 
battleship  fleet;  but  it  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  menace  to  stop  the 
construction  of  those  ships  which  have  so  long  and  in  the  face  of  all 
challengers  held  command  of  the  sea." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  navy  as  I  am  discussing  could  not  be 
used  so  effectively  as  the  dreadnaught  in  foreign  waters  away  from  its 
base.  Precisely  so;  and  is  not  this  one  of  its  chief  advantages  to  us? 
Could  we  do  anything  that  would  so  effectively  stamp  our  military 
policy  as  intended  only  for  defense  as  to  create  a  navy  that,  while  power- 
ful for  defense  would  by  its  very  character  have  less  power  for  aggres- 
sion ?  If  we  wish  only  to  defend  ourselves,  do  we  need  any  other  navy  ? 
Can  we  do  anything  that  will  so  completely  convince  the  world  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  declare  that  we  are  arming  only  for  peace  ? 
Can  we  do  anything  that  will  so  increase  our  power  to  influence  other 
nations  to  adopt  the  policies  and  the  agencies  that  make  for  peace? 
Even  if  we  had  to  concede  that  a  defensive  navy  would  lack  some  of  the 
aggressive  power  that  we  might  desire  in  actual  warfare,  can  we  not 
well  afford  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  immense  gain  in  making  war 
less  likely  to  occur  ? 

Is  it  not  a  choice  between  this  policy  and  the  race  for  naval  suprem- 
acy which  alone  will  enable  us  "  to  command  the  sea  "  ?  Norman  Angel! 
may  be  urging  some  propositions  about  which  there  may  well  be  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  he  has  at  least  convincingly  demonstrated  one 
fallacy: 

Mr.  Churchill  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  way  to  be  sure  of  peace  is  to  be 
so  much  stronger  than  your  enemy  that  he  dare  not  attack  you.  One  wonders  if  the 
Germans  will  take  his  advice.     It  amounts  to  this:    Here  are  two  likely  to  quarrel; 
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how  shall  they  keep  the  peace  ?  Let  each  be  stronger  than  the  other,  and  all  will  be 
well.  This  "axiom"  is,  of  course,  a  physical  absurdity.  On  this  basis  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  adequate  defense  for  either.  If  one  party  to  the  dispute  is  safe,  the  other 
is  not,  and  is  entitled  to  try  and  make  itself  so. 

Is  there  not  a  distinctively  defensive  policy  applicable  to  the  army 
just  as  to  the  navy?  The  arguments  for  increased  land  forces  and 
reserves  seem  entirely  sound.  But  this  does  not  relieve  us — even  us 
laymen— from  the  necessity  of  considering  what  they  should  be  and  how 
they  should  be  obtained.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  details  of  military 
organization.  It  is  important,  however,  for  the  public  to  understand 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interest  in  the  army  as  to 
what  branches  of  the  service  should  be  increased.  I  am  expressing  no 
opinion,  except  that  there  should  be  complete  freedom  in  the  service 
for  the  public  discussion  of  the  issues. 

All  the  military  opinion  about  which  I  know  anything  is  agreed  that 
for  a  defensive  policy  we  need  trained  officers,  trained  infantry,  trained 
artillery,  adequate  equipment,  and  both  an  adequate  supply  of  munitions 
and  provision  for  increasing  and  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
things  for  which  modern  war  makes  such  insatiate  demands.  Does 
the  program  of  preparedness  that  has  been  prepared  for  us  contemplate 
these  things  ?  We  are  told  that  our  preparation  must  be  a  genuine  and 
a  serious  thing,  that  at  the  close  of  this  war  some  victorious  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  may  decide  to  use  its  trained  and  veteran  troops 
against  us  in  resentment,  or  envy  or  lust  of  power  or  hope  of  loot,  and 
that  we  must  be  ready  and  remain  ready,  that  we  must  keep  our  powder 
dry.  We  are  told  that  only  thorough  training  and  the  very  best  equip- 
ment for  an  army  in  the  leash  would  avail  for  our  defense.  And  how 
is  it  proposed  to  secure  such  an  army  ?    Make  a  small  increase  in  our 

liar  troops  and  give  a  citizen  soldiery  annually  a  few  months' 
intensive  training  that  will  not  interfere  too  seriously  with  their  business 
and  professional  occupations.  Is  there  then  no  serious  need  for  pre- 
paring against  the  possibility  of  a  real  invasion? 

rhe  truth  is  that  at  and  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  this  war 
the  United  States  may  be  in  less  danger  from  attack  than  at  any  time 
in  it.  history.  We  all  hope  with  differing  degrees  of  confidence  that 
out  of  the  horrors  and  destruction  of  this  war  will  come  a  real  advance 
toward  some  form  of  international  relations  and  international  arrange- 
ments that  will  reduce  the  burdens  of  armament  and  the  probabilities 
of  war.  If  our  hopes  were  really  more  than  hopes,  this  nation  might 
well  await  the  outcome  without  increasing  at  this  time  its  military 
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establishment — not  that  we  might  not  then  take  wise  precautions  to 
meet  the  actual  situation  that  will  then  be  disclosed,  but  that  we  could 
be  so  much  wiser  then  than  we  possibly  can  be  now.  It  is  because  our 
hopes  are  only  hopes,  and  not  certainties,  that  we  are  urged  to  prepare 
now  against  a  possibility  that  might  be  so  unspeakably  disastrous  to 
this  country,  to  its  men,  and  especially  to  its  women  and  its  children, 
that  we  are  not  justified  in  delaying  at  least  adequate  preparation  to 
resist  attack.  But  if  we  are  really  to  prepare  against  a  real  attack, 
what  folly  it  is  to  be  less  than  adequately  prepared.  We  should  analyze 
the  situation  that  is  at  all  likely  to  confront  us  and  meet  that  situation. 
What  is  the  situation  ? 

It  seems  clear  that  we  need  anticipate  no  attack  from  Great  Britain 
or  indeed  from  any  of  her  allies  for  some  time  after  this  war,  no  matter 
what  its  outcome,  unless  we  ourselves  furnish  some  new  and  gratuitous 
occasion  for  a  quarrel.  For  a  hundred  years  we  have  settled  amicably 
every  issue  with  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  the  issues  have  been  pecul- 
iarly irritating  and  important  to  both  nations.  Our  substantive  rela- 
tions were  never  more  sympathetically  friendly,  and  new  causes  would 
have  to  arise  to  strain  them.  Our  diplomatic  relations  were  never  so 
assured  by  treaties  providing  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  issues  upon 
which  we  may  disagree.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  Great  Britain;  and 
with  her  friendship  and  the  already  increased  and  growing  appreciation 
of  the  reality  and  value  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tie,  a  war  between  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  is  practically  unthinkable.  I  mention  Great 
Britain  because  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  effect  of  our 
proximity  to  Canada  in  the  event  of  war.  Canada  is  probably  a  host- 
age in  our  reach  against  war  with  England;  but  let  us  assume  that  il 
would  be  a  military  asset  for  Great  Britain.  No  other  first-class 
power  except  England  has  any  foothold  in  North  America  from  which 
land  forces  could  be  drawn  or  in  which  they  could  be  landed.  Any 
other  formidable  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  transport  its  invading 
army  across  the  ocean.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  or  to 
discuss  with  military  officers  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence  the 
recent  report  of  the  War  College  division  of  the  General  Staff.  We  are 
all,  however,  entitled  to  question  its  soundness  or  its  availability,  as 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  have  questioned  them.  They 
are  civilians  like  ourselves. 

General  Greene,  however,  has  discussed  at  some  length  the  problems 
presented  to  us  in  the  event  of  such  invasion  and  has  advised  us  of  the 
conclusions  of  such  military  students  as  Freiherr  von  Edelsheim  in  the 
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service  of  the  German  General  Staff.  His  conclusion  is  that  our  initial 
problem  would  be  to  prevent  the  landing,  or  to  defeat  after  it  landed,  a 
force  of  240,000  infantry  with  the  ordinary  normal  complement  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  stores,  etc.,  and  that  this  is  the  largest  force  that 
it  would  be  practicable  to  transport  to  our  shores  as  a  single  expedition. 
The  War  College  now  makes  a  larger  estimate.  Germany  has  per- 
mitted the  public  discussion  of  military  problems  of  this  sort.  We 
have  refused  or  restricted  it.  The  weight  of  available  military  authority, 
however,  seems  agreed  that  we  should  have  500,000  trained  soldiers  to 
meet  an  invasion  and  that  this  number  of  really  trained  men  adequately 
equipped  would  successfully  repel  the  invasion.  It  may  be  that,  con- 
sidering the  disadvantages  attending  disembarkation,  substantially  less 
than  this  number  would  suffice  for  effective  defense,  provided  they  are 
trained  soldiers,  and  not  half-trained  militia  or  national  guardsmen.  I 
speak  in  no  terms  of  disrespect  of  our  militia — quite  the  contrary. 
I  merely  insist  upon  the  fact,  recognized  by  the  intelligent  militia  officers 
themselves,  that  men  in  active  civil  life  who  give  all  the  time  they  can 
to  military  training  cannot  successfully  oppose  regular  troops.  The 
militia  can  quickly  become  an  army,  but  it  cannot  be  an  army;  and  what 
we  should  need  if  an  invasion  threatened  us  would  be  an  army.  Then  let 
us  have  an  army — no  larger  than  we  need  for  the  puprose  of  manning  our 
defenses  and  repelling  an  invasion,  but  a  real  army  of  real  soldiers  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose  and  a  militia  adequate  to  fill  the  ranks  as  they 
need  filling.  I  do  not  say  500,000  men;  I  say  what  number  we  need 
for  the  defensive  purpose  which  we  intend  to  accomplish. 

The  suggestion  of  universal  military  service  in  this  country  can  be 
intelligently  determined  only  by  considering  separately  each  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  desirable.  Its  main — its  real — 
purpose  is  military.  If  it  is  not  necessary  or  at  least  desirable  for  strictly 
military  purposes,  it  will  never  be  adopted  because  of  its  alleged  physical 
or  disciplinary  benefits.  And  for  what  conceivable  purpose  of  military 
defense  should  we  train  to  arms  millions  of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States  ?  From  a  military  point  of  view  this  surely  would  be  a  senseless 
waste  of  time,  energy,  and  money.  If  we  are  to  have  an  army,  let  us 
have  a  real  army,  trained  and  efficient  for  its  purpose.  Let  us  have  no 
superficial  training  of  millions  of  schoolboys,  no  amateurish  conscription 
of  the  adult  manhood  of  the  nation,  creating  a  paper  force  immensely 
greater  than  any  possible  need  for  any  purpose  that  we  ought  to  enter- 
tain only  to  demonstrate  its  inefficiency  if  a  test  of  strength  should  come, 
to  disseminate  through  the  nation  a  false  feeling  of  security,  and  to 
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encourage  the  natural  tendency  toward  brag  and  bluster  to  which  Brother 
Jonathan  has  been  unfortunately  susceptible. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  in  the  United  States  that,  no 
matter  what  we  should  do  in  the  way  of  military  preparation,  we  should 
be  in  no  danger  of  imperialistic  ambition  or  that  aggressive  militarism 
which  precisely  the  same  policy  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  create  else- 
where. There  is  far  greater  danger  from  these  sources  than  our  people 
realize.  This  false  assumption  of  a  superior  resisting  power  of  Americans 
to  the  allurements  of  imperialism  and  national  expansion  only  makes  the 
danger  more  real.  Human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  in  Prussia  and 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  Nietzschean  exaltation  of  the 
Will  to  Power  stirs  the  atavistic  savage  that  lingers  in  most  of  us  and 
in  some  of  us  to  an  exceptional  degree.  Few  Americans  may  believe 
that  war  is  a  biological  necessity,  but  many  are  easily  persuaded  that 
it  is  a  necessity  on  other  grounds,  and  its  exhibition  of  primitive  virtues 
and  barbarian  vigor  distracts  attention  from  its  hideous  cruelties 
and  its  senseless  waste.  We  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  mankind 
is  not  degenerating  because  it  is  finding  less  use  for  some  superb  qualities 
of  the  animal  and  the  savage,  that  evolution  is  out  of  the  jungle,  not 
back  into  it. 

If  German  blood  or  German  training  makes  men  more  prone  to 
exalt  force  in  international  affairs,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
in  iqio  there  were  in  the  United  States  8,282,618  people  who  were  born 
in  Germany,  or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  in  that  country. 
This  takes  no  account  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  our  population  similarly 
derived  from  Austria. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  increased  military  forces — and  it  seems 
essential  that  we  shall — let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  dangers  that  are  insepa- 
rable from  military  training  and  military  strength.  Let  us  endure  with 
patience  the  taunts  of  the  militant  pacifist  whose  motto  is  "Speak 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  I  try  sometimes  to  visualize  that 
peace-loving  and  peace-seeking  community  in  which  that  motto  is 
carried  into  practical  effect,  as  its  distinguished  author  illustrates 
it  in  his  own  delightful  way.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  leaving  their  homes  in  the  morning,  each  armed  with  a 
big  stick,  suited  to  his  taste— one  with  beautifully  polished  knobs 
on  the  heavy  end  of  the  stick  and  one  with  nails  carefully  dis- 
posed upon  its  surface,  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  weapon  a 
deterrent  of  force,  and  an  incentive  to  peace— each  swinging  his  little 
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pacifier  jauntily  as  he  trudges  sturdily  or  saunters  leisurely  along,  speak- 
ing softly  to  those  he  passes  about  mollycoddles,  cowards,  and  the  Ananias 
club.  How  certain  it  would  be  that  no  thought  of  violence  would  disturb 
the  peaceful  serenity  of  such  a  happy  community.  It  is  an  excellent 
motto,  but  hard  to  live  up  to;  and  we  shall  do  well  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  difficulty.  Nations,  like  individuals,  when  they  carry  big 
sticks,  seem  predisposed  to  raise  their  voices. 

It  is  said  that  the  disbandment  of  our  armies  after  the  Civil  War 
demonstrates  that  military  training  will  not  create  a  militaristic  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  from  those  who  have  had  actual 
experience  in  war  and  have  gone  through  the  pit  of  hell,  or  at  least 
looked  into  its  mouth,  that  we  need  fear  militaristic  sentiment  so  much 
as  from  the  man  who  has  merely  worn  the  trappings  and  studied  the 
manual  of  arms.     It  is  the  little  knowledge  that  is  the  dangerous  thing. 

Has  consideration  been  given  to  the  political  dangers  of  an  organ- 
ized citizen  soldiery  containing  millions  of  men,  who  would  not  regard 
the  military  work  seriously  because  war  would  not  really  seem  imminent  ? 

The  suggestion  of  a  new  sort  of  army — a  continental  army — is 
obviously  due  to  the  desire  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  putting  the  militia 
under  direct  federal  control;  for  it  proposes  nothing  but  a  partially 
trained  force  of  volunteers.  Does  it  not  seem  far  wiser  to  extend  federal 
support  to  the  militia  upon  condition  that  the  training  shall  comply 
with  federal  requirements  ? 

Has  not  Schornhorst  shown  us  our  true  military  policy,  when  by 
transferring  every  man  to  the  reserve  as  soon  as  he  had  been  trained, 
the  active  army  of  42,000  men,  to  which  he  was  restricted  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  became  the  army  of  150,000  that  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon  ?  Why  should  we  not  adopt  the  policy  of  train- 
ing our  soldiers  as  intensively  as  possible  and  then  transfer  them,  as  soon 
as  they  are  trained,  to  a  reserve  receiving  proper  pay  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  subject  to  be  called  to  the  colors  whenever  needed  ?  Would 
not  such  a  plan  give  us  a  vastly  superior  army  to  that  available  in  any 
other  way  ?  Would  it  be  any  less  a  citizen  soldiery  because  it  had  one 
year's  continuous  training  instead  of  three  months'  training  for  each  of 
four  years  ?  Would  not  the  interference  with  business  or  professional 
activity  be  far  less  and  the  cost  to  the  country  far  less  than  under  the 
plans  proposed  ? 

If  some  mechanical  training  accompanied  the  military  training,  it 
might  extend  the  period  of  active  service;  but  might  it  not  equip  the 
soldier  for  a  more  useful  citizenship  and  make  enlistment  more  attract- 
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ive?    The  same  thought  applies  to  the  education  of  the  t  of 

trained  officers  that  should  be  provided. 

Universal  military  service  would  undoubtedly  distribute  the  military 

burden,  but  it  would  create  the  burden  for  the  sal  istributing  it. 

It  is  not  "shirking"  to  oppose  the  imposition  on  our  people  of  a  burden 
which  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  them  to  assume.  By  making 
sendee  in  the  army  and  in  the  militia  of  real  value  to  those-  who  enl 
as  well  as  to  the  nation,  we  should  create  a  military  system  that  would 
justify  itself,  and  that  would  secure  forces  amply  sufficient  for  our 
defense.  There  should  be  no  illusion  as  to  the  effect — if  not  the  pur- 
pose— of  doing  more  than  this.  Our  sons,  once  trained,  would  be 
available  for  war  beyond  our  borders,  and  even  statutory  declarations 
against  using  them  there  would  not  remove  the  consequences  of  their 
availability.1 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  agitation  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  or  any  other  form  of  conscription  does  not  tend  to  discredit 
and  to  prevent  a  degree  of  actual  military  preparation  which  might 
otherwise  receive  popular  support. 

It  is  said  that  what  we  lack  in  the  United  States  is  discipline, 
and  that  military    discipline    will   supply    the    need.      We    do    want 
civic  discipline,  the   conscious   and   willing  subordination   of   imme- 
diate  individual   freedom   of   action   to    concerted    and   co-operative 
control   for  the   good   of  the  community,    a   control   in   determining 
the   extent    and    character    and    purpose    of    which    the    disciplined 
shall  have  a  voice.     Shall  we  get  this  from  a  training  that  c 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  in  obedience  to  orders?     No  military  discipline 
in  or  out  of  the  schools  can  be  made  much  more  than  this  for  the 
great  mass  under  the  practical  limitations  that  must  prevail.     Few, 
indeed,  will  be  the  individuals  who  will  be  trained  to  direct  oth 
and   these  few   will   learn   chiefly   to  direct   the  others  in  a  rou; 
essentially  arbitrary  and  mechanical. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die, 

1  On  January  4,  1916,  the  Associated  Press  sent  out  from  Washington  a  d 
for  which  it  claimed  exceptionally  reliable  information, 
in  strerjth  to  those  of  any  two  world  |>owers  except  Great  Britain,  ai 
pared  to  fight  for  the  integrity  of  the  Pan-American  idea  anywhere  in  Pan  -  Anu-ri. 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  plans  of  the  military  experts." 

On  January  6,  1916,  Secretary  Garrison  said  before  the  .Miliuir     I 
the  House  of  Representatives :  "We  have  determined  and  annoui 
eignty  of  the  other  republics  of  this  hernia  'iall  remain  invi 

therefore  at  all  times  stand  ready  to  make  good  our  position  in  this  conn. 
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is  the  ideal  of  military  discipline,  the  quality  we  are  called  upon  to  praise 
and  admire  in  the  soldier.  It  is  an  admirable  ideal  for  military  purposes, 
but  not  so  good  for  civic  purposes,  and  what  we  are  now  discussing  is  the 
alleged  civic  advantage  of  military  discipline  upon  the  young  manhood 
of  the  country. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  military'  drill  in  the  public  schools  would 
be  justified  on  the  ground  of  physical  development  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  says  that  his  experience  on  the  Boston  School  Board  convinced 
him  that  military  drill  in  the  public  schools  is  a  mistake;  that  the  boys 
tired  of  drill,  and  were  disinclined  later  to  join  the  militia.  He  thinks 
other  kinds  of  physical  training  are  better,  and  that  while  his  objection 
does  not  apply  to  colleges,  drill  should  be  a  very  small  part  of  military 
training. 

Former  President  Eliot  says : 

I  feel  strongly  another  objection  to  military  drill  in  secondary  schools,  namely 
that  it  gives  no  preparation  whatever  for  the  real  work  of  a  soldier.  In  the  Boston 
High  Schools  military  drill  includes  nothing  but  the  manual  of  arms,  company  move- 
ments on  even  surfaces,  and  a  few  very  simple  battalion  movements,  mostly  those  of 
parade.  The  real  work  of  a  soldier  is  to  dig  in  the  ground  with  pick  and  shovel;  to 
carry  a  burden  of  about  fifty  pounds  on  long  marches;  to  run  very  short  distances 
carrying  a  similar  burden;  and  to  shoot  accurately  with  a  rifle;  throw  hand  grenades; 
and  use  rapidly  and  well  machine  guns  and  artillery.  Military  drill  in  schools  has 
no  tendency  to  prepare  boys  to  do  the  real  work  of  a  soldier.  The  Swiss  do  not  begin 
to  train  their  young  men  for  their  army  until  they  are  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
except  that  they  encourage  voluntary  rifle  clubs  for  practice  in  shooting. 

Assuming,  however,  that  there  would  be  both  physical  and  disci- 
plinary advantages  in  military  training,  it  would  not  follow  that  we 
should  obtain  these  advantages  by  compulsory  military  service. 

It  is  said  that  military  training  would  increase  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  said  to  be  the  comparative  statistics  of 
crimes  of  violence  in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  How  about 
the  comparative  respect  for  law  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
although  England  has  not  adopted  universal  military  training  ? 

If  we  were  situated  as  is  Switzerland,  where  any  war  or  serious 
threat  of  war  is  certain  to  require  the  military  service  of  every  able- 
bodied  citizen,  and  where,  even  then,  every  unit  in  the  small  population 
must  have  the  very  highest  military  efficiency  practicable,  we  might 
justify  universal  military  training,  in  and  out  of  the  schools.  We  may 
be  sure  that  any  attempt  with  us  to  train  a  citizen  soldiery  under  the 
Swiss  system  would  almost  certainly  be  perfunctory,  because  it  would 
not  be  taken  seriously.     We  must  never  forget  that  the  discipline  which 
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Germany  has  given  her  citizens  is  a  discipline  which  is  not  confined  to 
their  service  in  the  army.  The  German  people  are  trained  to  regard  tin- 
state  as  the  instrumentality  through  and  by  which  they— each  of  them 
individually  and  all  of  them  collectively — can  best  advance  their  inter- 
ests—can best  secure  for  themselves  the  necessities  and  the  pleasun  -  of 
life.  Behind  even  the  vcrbotcn  is  a  larger  consciousness  of  the  advantaj 
of  communal  action,  a  larger  practical  realization  of  those  adva 
than  obtains  in  any  other  great  nation  today. 

Germany's  industrial  and  social  progress  has  been  attained  in  S] 
of,  and  not  because  of,  her  system  of  enforced  military  training  and 
service.  Undoubtedly  the  conviction  which  has  existed  in  Germany 
that  war  was  a  real  and  constantly  impending  probability  has  had  an 
influence,  perhaps  a  determining  influence,  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
certain  policies,  such  as  the  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
railroads,  and  the  development  of  waterways  in  connection  with  the 
railroads  as  a  "co-ordinated"  and  interdependent  transportation  system. 
The  same  conviction  of  the  imminence  of  war  has  perhaps  had  its  influ- 
ence in  securing  some  of  the  social  and  industrial  legislation  which  sound 
views  of  public  policy  justify  and  demand  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  their  military  value.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  these  social 
and  industrial  results  in  Germany  were  due  to  the  military  training  of 
German  citizens.  Prussia  is  not  the  portion  of  the  German  Empire  in 
which  we  find  the  most  inspiring  examples  of  peaceful  progress.  Again 
I  find  Paul  Rohrback  instructive  when  he  points  out  the  antagonism 
of  "the  material  provincialism  of  the  small  state  and  the  old  individualism 
of  the  German  races,  which  in  this  case  has  been  hardened  and  quickened 
by  the  long  political  separation."     He  says: 

But  we  Germans  of  the  Empire  err  if  we  think  that  this  explanation  settles  the 
question.     An  equal  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  estrangement  should 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  North  German  element  which  has  gained  hegemony  in  the 
new  Empire,  and  which  shows  its  inability  to  achieve  in  the  world  what  one  may  i  .ill 
moral  conquests.     The  shortsighted  inflexibility  of  the  North  German,  and   I 
especially  of  the  Prussian  character,  which  can  produce  great  things  only  among  its 
own  people,  is  easily  explained  by  the  course  of  its  history.     It  deserves  great,  mid 
perhaps  even  the  sole,  credit  for  the  growth  of  Prussia  to  the  Stat 
and  therefore,  indirectly,  for  the  union  of  the  greater  number  of  integral  parts  ol  lip- 
oid Empire  into  the  new  Empire.     Nevertheless,  this  special  side  of  the  Pi  har- 
acter  is  developing  more  and  more  into  an  actual  source  of  danger  for  our  nati> 
future,  especially  in  its  modem  unpleasant  variations. 

Xo;    German  social  and  industrial  progress  is  not  due  to  military 
training,  but,  as  Paul  Rohrback  says,  to  German  industry,  and  to  the 
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fact  that  Germany  has  made  more  progress  toward  having  her  govern- 
ment perform  the  true  functions  of  government  in  its  internal  and  peace- 
ful relations  to  its  citizens  than  has  been  made  by  other  governments, 
especially  our  own.  Unless  our  preparation  is  not  only  planned  for 
defense  and  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  unadapted  for  aggression,  the  prepa- 
ration itself  will  add  to  the  possibilities  of  war,  because  we  shall  be  less 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  mistake  and  less  on  our  guard  against  those 
who  from  ignorance  or  self-interest  seek  to  persuade  us  to  maintain 
unsound  national  ideals  or  purposes. 

Other  nations  may  of  course  make  the  same  sort  of  mistake;  may 
permit  themselves  to  assert  against  us  interests  that  are  not  their  true 
interests  or  that  they  have  no  right  to  assert.  We  may  have  to  defend 
ourselves  against  aggression  born  of  their  mistakes,  but  so  far  as  actual 
war  is  concerned  we  are  in  far  less  danger  from  the  selfishness  or  muddled 
thinking  of  other  nations  than  we  are  from  the  selfishness  or  muddled 
thinking  of  our  own  people.  We  are  defended,  not  only  by  our  geo- 
graphical separation  from  Europe  and  Asia,  but  by  the  character  of  our 
country  itself,  its  extent  and  physical  conformation  and,  more  than  all 
this,  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  possible  enemies.  The  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  has  always  been  more  of  a  defense  to  us  than  even 
our  isolation.  The  conquest  of  the  United  States  has  been  impossible — 
the  attempt  unthinkable — except  by  land  and  naval  forces  too  large  to 
be  spared  from  Europe.  It  was  largely  because  of  this  condition  that 
we  succeeded  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  got  off  with  a  little 
humiliation  in  1812.  Only  the  creation  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  this  war 
of  new  conditions  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties  is 
left  so  completely  crushed  as  to  destroy  all  fear  from  that  nation  in  the 
mind  of  the  victor  or  victors  can  possibly  threaten  us,  and  then  the  victor 
must  have  some  motive,  must  see  some  advantage  in  making  war  upon  us. 

No  European  nation  can  have  any  real  motive  to  attack  the  United 
States  except  to  prevent  us  from  asserting  claims  or  exercising  rights  in 
other  countries  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  its  interests.  There 
can  be  no  motive  of  conquest,  and  it  is  equally  unthinkable  that  any 
European  nation  would  make  war  on  us  to  impose  discriminatory  com- 
mercial or  political  conditions  upon  us,  or  merely  to  punish  us  or  to  loot 
us  or  force  from  us  a  money  payment  as  the  price  of  peace.  Theoretically 
any  of  these  things  might  happen;  practically  they  can  be  dismissed  from 
serious  consideration. 

If  the  United  States  becomes  involved  in  war  it  will  be  because  it 
asserts  some  right  or  claims  some  privilege  outside  of  its  own  territory, 
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the  assertion  of  which  right  or  privilege  runs  counter  to  the  inter* 
of  some  foreign  power,  or  it  will  be  because  some  foreign  power  asserts 
a  similar  right  or  privilege  against  us.  We  cannot  of  ourselves  control 
the  motives  or  the  actions  of  other  powers  except  by  international  agree- 
ment, backed  by  force  or  by  measures  short  of  force  which  may  be 
equally  effective  for  the  purpose.  Our  first  concern,  however,  i>  with 
our  own  attitude  toward  these  matters.  What  are  the  rights  or  privi- 
leges we  claim  or  wish  to  claim  outside  of  our  own  territory  ?  Are  we 
claiming  or  are  we  likely  to  claim  any  rights  or  privileges  that  are  likely 
to  be  challenged  by  other  nations?  What  are  the  foundations  for  such 
claims?  Are  they  sound  in  principle  and  in  law?  How  important  to 
us  is  their  assertion  if  challenged?  Are  they  important  enough  to  fight 
for?  Are  there  other  remedies  than  war  available  to  us  if  they  are 
challenged  ?  What  are  they  ?  Is  our  claim  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  other  nations,  and  should  we  take  steps  to  unite  all  nations  who 
interested  in  the  same  essential  claim  for  its  defense  against  a  possible 
aggressor?  Should  we  unite  North  and  South  America  in  the  defense 
of  our  common  interests,  and  if  this  seems  desirable,  why  should  we  draw 
an  artificial  line  excluding  agreements  with  European  nations  in  matters 
where  our  common  interests  are  as  clear  as,  or  clearer  than,  our  Pan- 
American  interests  ? 

To  reach  right  answers  to  these  questions  we  must  above  all 
clear  our  minds  of  the  false  doctrine  that  enduring  economic  interests 
can  be  promoted  by  force.  Undoubtedly  temporary  advantages 
can  be  secured  by  the  exploitation  of  other  nations,  especially — perhaps 
exclusively — undeveloped  peoples  and  undeveloped  lands;  but  in  the  long 
run  the  commerical  interests  of  the  world  are  mutual.  Our  prosperity 
is  dependent  upon  prosperity  elsewhere.  Every  nation  obtains  materials 
or  goods  from  others  and  sells  to  others  its  own  surplus  of  materials 
or  goods.  Every  nation  has  most  to  gain  by  helping  to  advance 
the  trade  of  the  world,  to  make  all  nations  prosperous  while  fostering 
its  own  commerce  by  every  means  consistent  with  sound  economic 
laws.  So  far  as  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  mankind  or  of  the 
masses  of  any  particular  nation  is  concerned,  the  adjustment  of  world- 
commerce  to  the  natural  laws  of  commerce  wholly  overbalances  the 
temporary  advantages  of  exploitation.  Otherwise  it  would  be  to  the 
economic  interest  of  this  nation  to  encourage  the  continuation 
the  war  in  Europe  so  that  we  might  continue  our  artificial  trade  in 
munitions.  We  owe  much  to  Norman  Angell  for  his  convincing 
presentation   in  effective  popular  form  of  the  economic  fallacy   that 
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world-commerce  follows  national  lines  and  that  imperialism  is  com- 
mercially profitable. 

The  imperialistic  theory  is  built  upon  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  and  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  that  history,  especially  upon  a 
failure  to  comprehend  that  economic  conditions  are  now  so  radically  and 
irrevocably  different  that  the  British  Empire  itself  is  commercially  and 
politically  revolutionized.  The  history  of  England  cannot  be  repeated 
any  more  than  can  the  history  of  Rome,  and  wise  men  would  not  desire 
to  repeat  either  if  they  could.  We  cannot  ignore  the  process  by  which 
the  world  has  been  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  the  real  test  of  national  success.  Privilege  may  gain  from  exploitation, 
but  not  democracy;  and  democracy  has  come  to  stay  as  the  economic, 
social,  and  intellectual  ideal  of  civilization  even  more  than  as  a  political 
ideal.  This  will  be  clearer  to  mankind  after  this  war,  and  we  may  suspect 
that  it  is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  during  the  war.  Right  now  in 
the  trenches  no  power  can  keep  the  soldier  from  thinking  and  thinking 
about  the  state  and  his  relation  to  it.  Even  if  he  is  led  to  magnify  the 
value  of  organization  and  efficiency,  he  intends  to  ask  for  organization 
and  efficiency  in  his  interest  and  not  in  the  interests  of  privilege 
or  class. 

The  very  first  thing  that  we  Americans  should  consider  today  is 
the  relation  which  we  wish  our  government  to  assume  toward  us  as 
individuals  and  toward  other  nations.  Our  whole  attitude  toward  this 
war  and  its  results  depends  upon  our  conception  of  the  function  of  the 
state.  What  are  our  ideals  of  the  individual  life  and  of  community 
life?  Do  we  conceive  that  the  most  desirable  life  for  ourselves — for 
individual  men — is  a  life  in  which  there  is  the  least  possible  restraint 
upon  individual  freedom  of  action,  not  only  the  action  of  each  man  in 
those  things  that  concern  him  alone — if,  indeed,  there  are  any  such 
things — but  also  in  those  things  that  affect  others,  leaving  the  result  of 
the  conflict  between  individuals  to  be  decided  by  the  relative  strength 
or  cunning  of  the  individual?  There  are  those  who,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  really  desire  a  world  in  which  the  strong,  the  astute,  the  intel- 
lectually and  physically  superior,  are  to  have  the  fullest  freedom  to 
enjoy  every  advantage  which  they  can  obtain  over  their  inferiors.  If 
they  are  shrewder,  if  more  far-seeing,  if  they  are  stronger,  more  vigorous 
physically  and  intellectually,  they  contend  that  it  is  their  right  to  anti- 
cipate those  who  are  less  alert,  less  far-seeing,  less  cunning,  in  seizing  the 
things  or  the  positions  that  are  available,  and  that,  having  seized  them, 
it  is  their  vested  right  to  hold  them,  even  when  it  becomes  clear  that  these 
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things  and  these  points  of  vantage  are  essential  to  the  community  a 
whole  and  to  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  Men  who  hold  this,  view 
regard  it  as  a  merit,  as  a  demonstration  of  worth,  that  they  foresaw  what 
some  day  the  community  would  need,  some  natural  resource,  some  par- 
ticular piece  of  property,  the  potential  value  of  which  was  not  generally 
appreciated  at  the  time,  and  that  they  acquired  it  so  that  in  the  day  of 
need  they  could  protit  from  the  needs  of  their  fellows.  We  shall  hay. 
get  rid  of  this  idea  in  our  individual  and  national  life  it  we  arc  to  j,ret  rid 
of  the  most  prolihc  source  of  war  in  the  held  of  international  relati 

Let  us  not  confuse  creative  industry  with  mere  shrewdness  or  fore- 
sight or  superior  mental  or  physical  capacity.  Superiority  of  this  kind 
should  have  no  reward  for  itself,  but  only  for  its  exercise  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  for  the  community  as  a  whole.     When  it  confine  to 

forecasting  the  future  and  seizing  now  those  things  that  are  to  be  valuable 
hereafter,  it  has  no  real  claim  to  the  gratitude  or  the  respect  of  othi 
It  has  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  or  the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  draw  the  fine,  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  there  is  a  line 
of  distinction  between  creative  and  predatory  wealth ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
community  is  to  draw  the  line  as  rapidly  as  it  can  discern  where  it  really 
lies,  and  to  approximate  it  even  when  its  exact  location  is  not  entirely 
clear.  It  is  the  business  of  the  community  to  protect  community  inter- 
ests and  to  promote  community  welfare.  If  there  is  anything  clear  in 
our  philosophy  or  our  history-  it  is  that  civilization  is  developing  in  this 

direction : 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go, 

With  agonies,  with  energies, 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  cries, 

And  undulations  to  and  fro. 

We  know  now  that  success  in  war  depends — after  the  first  shock — 

on  social  and  industrial  solidarity  far  more  than  upon  the  number  of 

trained  soldiers  that  can  be  placed  in  the  field.     It  is  easier  to  enlist  men 

and  to  train  them  if  the  front  can  be  held  for  a  time — in  our  case  if  the 

first  invading  expedition  can  be  held  off  or   seriously   crippled— than 

it  is  to  organize  the  national  economic  and  industrial  forces  to  support  the 

troops  if  they  are  to  be  successful  under  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare. 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  7  President  Wilson  emphasized  our 

duty  in  this  regard: 

While  we  speak  of  the  preparation  of  the  nation  to  make  sure  of  her  security  and 
her  effective  power  we  must  not  fall  into  the  patent  error  of  sup|>osinK  that  her  1 
strength  comes  from  armaments  and  mere  safeguards  of  written  law.     It  comes,  of 
course,  from  her  people,  their  energy,  their  success  in  their  undertakings,  their  ; 
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opportunity  to  use  the  natural  resources  of  our  great  home  land  and  of  the  lands  outside 
our  continental  borders  which  look  to  us  for  protection,  for  encouragement,  and  for 
assistance  in  their  development,  from  the  organization  and  freedom  and  vitality  of  our 
economic  life. 

The  domestic  questions  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  last  congress  are  more 
vital  to  the  nation  in  this  its  time  of  test  than  at  any  other  time.  We  cannot  ade- 
quately make  ready  for  any  trial  of  our  strength  unless  we  wisely  and  promptly  direct 
the  force  of  our  laws  into  these  all-important  fields  of  domestic  action. 

He  then  proceeds  to  select  one  pressing  economic  problem  to  which 
to  direct  particular  attention.     He  says: 

In  the  meantime  may  I  make  this  suggestion  ?  The  transportation  problem  is 
an  exceedingly  serious  and  pressing  one  in  this  country.  There  has  from  time  to  time 
of  late  been  reason  to  fear  that  our  railroads  would  not  much  longer  be  able  to  cope 
with  it  successfully  as  at  present  equipped  and  co-ordinated.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  by  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  whole  question  whether  our  laws  as  at  present  framed  and  administered  are  as 
serviceable  as  they  might  be  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  obviously  a  problem 
that  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  efficiency  as  a  people.  Such  an  inquiry  ought 
to  draw  out  every  circumstance  and  opinion  worth  considering,  and  we  need  to  know 
all  sides  of  the  matter  if  we  mean  to  do  anything  in  the  field  of  federal  legislation. 

The  issue  thus  raised  will  be  found  to  go  far  deeper  than  mere  changes 
in  "the  process  of  regulation."  No  lesson  of  the  war  has  been  more 
clearly  taught  than  that  efficient  transportation  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
military  efficiency  and  strength.  It  is  equally  true,  as  President  Wilson 
says,  that  the  transportation  problem  in  peace  "lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  efficiency  as  a  people."  Our  present  method  of  dealing  with  it 
is  increasingly  unsatisfactory  to  the  private  interests  involved,  and  it  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  public.  We  have  secured  many  improvements 
by  adopting  public  regulation,  but  as  this  regulation  proceeds  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  transportation  system  of  the  country 
is  essentially  one  interrelated  and  interdependent  whole.  There  may 
always  be  a  rivalry  in  economy  and  efficiency  of  service,  but  competition 
for  traffic  is  moderated  by  a  division  of  territory,  or  a  gentlemen's 
agreement,  while  competition  in  rates  has  almost  disappeared. 

Governmental  regulation  has  served  to  bring  out  clearly  the  essen- 
tially monopolistic  character  of  our  railroad  system  as  a  whole  and  the 
necessity  of  that  "co-ordination"  to  which  President  Wilson  refers. 
The  question  is  whether  co-ordination  in  the  public  service  can  be 
obtained  so  long  as  our  railroads  do  not  have  a  common  financial  interest 
as  among  themselves,  but  only  a  common  financial  interest  as  against  the 
public.  Can  a  public  service  which  is  essentially  monopolistic  be  satis- 
factorily performed  as  a  competitive  enterprise  ?    Are  we  not  losing  the 
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benefits  of  competition  without  obtaining  the  advantages  of  regulated 
monopoly?  We  are  certainly  irritating  and  discouraging  private  enter- 
prise based  on  competitive  profits.  So  unsatisfactory  is  the  result 
that  some  of  our  leading  railroad  officials  regard  public  ownership  as  the 
only  escape  from  what  they  consider  destructive  regulation.  The 
question  is  whether  "co-ordination"  can  be  obtained  without  public 
ownership. 

Germany  has  owned  and  operated  her  railroads,  from  the  poim 
view  of  public  service,  in  peace  and  in  war,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
profits,  although  the  profits  have  been  large.  The  probabilities  seem 
to  be  that  after  the  close  of  this  war  every  railroad  in  Europe  will  be 
nationalized.  Military  reasons  may  be  the  determining  factors  in  this 
result,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  transportation  problem  can  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 
Whether  our  government  should  take  over  our  railroads  and  when  and 
upon  what  conditions  may  raise  many  questions  of  expediency,  but 
if  we  are  to  treat  the  issue  with  open  mind  it  is  important  that  we 
should  understand  that  if,  in  the  public  interest,  the  government  should 
do  so,  it  will  not  be  invading  the  domain  of  private  enterprise,  but  will 
merely  be  taking  back  to  itself  a  function  of  government  which,  for  what 
seemed  sufficient  reasons  of  expediency,  it  had  previously  delegated  to 
private  agencies. 

I  take  it  we  shall  all  agree  that  if  there  is  something  which  it  is  the 
true  function  of  government  to  perform,  that  thing  will  never  be  per- 
formed as  it  should  be  until  the  government  performs  it.  We  may 
disagree  about  what  is  the  true  function  of  government;  but  once  it  is 
determined  that  on  principle  the  performance  of  a  particular  service  is 
a  function  of  government,  that  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  under 
right  conditions  of  government  it  will  be  better  performed  by  the  govern- 
ment than  if  left  to  private  enterprise.  If  a  government  is  not  per- 
forming all  of  the  functions  of  government  it  is  to  that  extent  a  failure  as 
a  government.  The  results  must  continue  to  be  less  satisfactory  and 
less  efficient  than  they  should  be  and  can  be  if  the  government  is  p 
forming  all  of  its  functions,  is  qualified  to  perform  them,  and  is  perform- 
ing them  properly.  Now,  nothing  is  more  clearly  settled  in  the  law  of  this 
country  and  in  the  principles  upon  which  that  law  is  based  than  that 
railroads  as  common  carriers  are  performing  a  function  of  government. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  many  other  court-,  ha 
so  held.  (See  United  Slates  v.  Joint  Tariff  Association,  171  U.S.,  505, 
570;  Talcott  v.  Pine  Grove,  23  Federal  Cases,  652,  etc.)  I,  the 
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construction  and  control  of  the  public  highway  is  historically  and  on 
principle  one  of  the  first  of  the  functions  of  government;  and  a  railroad 
is  a  public  highway.  My  purpose  in  discussing  this  matter  has  been 
to  indicate  how  deep  the  issues  of  industrial  mobilization  go.  In 
England  it  already  involves  the  relations  of  the  trade  unions  to  the 
government. 

It  is  insisted  by  some  that  the  abolition  of  war  or  even  its  substantial 
diminution  is  an  idle  dream;  that  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  this  country  will  be  involved  in  war  within  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Very  well.  It  is  now  clear  that  industrial 
mobilization  is  as  essential  to  modern  war  as  is  military  mobilization, 
and  such  mobilization  cannot  be  effectively  made  after  hostilities  occur 
unless  the  government  already  has  the  powers  and  is  exercising  the 
activities  essential  to  effective  mobilization.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  agree  upon  the  principles  and  to  create  the  machinery  for  industrial 
mobilization  than  for  military  mobilization,  and  lack  of  actual  experience 
in  applying  the  principles  and  operating  the  machinery  may  be  dis- 
astrous in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Do  the  prophets  of  war  propose 
to  face  now  the  problems  of  economic  and  industrial  mobilization? 
If  they  do,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  some  dogmatic  assumptions 
which  have  heretofore  formed  and  still  form  so  large  a  part  of  our  political 
thinking.- 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  in  the  development  of  all  modern 
thought  has  been  the  decline  in  the  acceptance  of  dogma.  Outside 
of  the  exact  sciences,  like  mathematics,  we  have  learned  to  look  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  on  dogmatic  statement  of  laws  or  principles. 
William  G.  Sumner  says:  "If  you  want  war,  nourish  a  doctrine.  Doc- 
trines are  the  most  frightful  tyrants  to  which  men  ever  are  subject, 
because  doctrines  get  inside  of  a  man's  own  reason  and  betray  him  against 
himself."  Consciously  and  unconsciously,  the  pragmatic  philosophy 
is  succeeding  the  dogmatic,  in  science  as  it  is  in  theology.  Experiment 
is  succeeding  assumption  as  the  sure  foundation  of  human  progress.  In 
no  field  is  this  so  important  as  in  the  field  of  political  and  social  science — 
of  nothing  is  it  so  true  as  of  government.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
been  particularly  in  danger  of  dogmatic  error  because  of  the  wide 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  that  government  is  best  which 
governs  least,  a  dogmatic  principle  as  vicious  and  unsound  as  the  opposite 
dogma  upon  which  socialism  is  based;  for  the  dogma  that  the  state 
should  directly  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  industry  is  equally  fal- 
lacious.   The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between.     Government  is  not  best 
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when  it  governs  least;  nor  is  it  best  when  it  governs  most.  Govern- 
ment is  best  when  it  is  doing  well  whatever  will  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  community  most  if  done  by  the  community  than  if  left  to 
done  by  part  of  the  community.  And  yet,  progress  is  unquesl  ionably  in 
the  direction  of  the  extension  of  governmental  activities  into  fields 
heretofore  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  we  must  be  open-minded  toward 
further  movement  in  that  direction.  Germany  is  strong  today  in  war, 
not  only  because  she  is  prepared  for  war,  but  because  she  has  <^one 
farther  than  other  nations  in  the  assumption  by  her  government  of  those 
social  and  industrial  responsibilities  which  government  should  assume 
whenever  it  is  apparent  that,  by  so  doing,  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — will  be  promoted.  She  has 
not  accepted  socialism,  but  she  has  been  hampered  by  no  dogma  that  the 
state  must  govern  as  little  as  possible.  To  the  extent  to  which  she  has 
accepted  and  acted  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  true  function  of 
government  to  do  whatever  will  promote  the  interest  of  the  community 
better  if  undertaken  by  the  community  than  if  left  to  private  enterprise, 
just  to  that  extent  has  she  strengthened  herself  and  secured  the  grate- 
ful loyalty  of  her  people.  So  we,  too,  must  proceed,  if  we  would  pre- 
pare for  the  constructive  uses  of  peace  that  grateful  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  nation  to  its  people,  and  that  patriotic  support  of  the  people 
for  the  nation,  which  we  are  being  exhorted  to  prepare  for  the  destructive 
purposes  of  war. 

In  the  long  retrospect  we  shall  find  nothing  clearer  than  that  the 
evolution  of  government  is  steadily  toward  the  assumption  of  new 
functions  in  the  service  of  the  people.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  movement 
has  steadily  gone  forward  in  this  direction,  and  always  over  the  proti 
of  those  who  have  insisted  that  each  advance  was  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  the  field  of  private  enterprise,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
individual. 

Even  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  state  was  once 
farmed  out  to  those  who  found  in  it  an  opportunity  for  private  profit. 
The  practice  found  its  justification  in  the  claim  that  an  army  of  tax- 
collectors  would  be  a  public  menace,  and  that  the  government  could 
not  possibly  collect  the  taxes  as  economically  and  efficiently  as  pri\ 
individuals.     Today  it  would  be  a  rare  individual  indeed  v.  lid 

conceive  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  state  directly  to  collect  the 
taxes  necessary  for  its  own  support. 

Time  will  not  permit  even  the  enumeration  of  other  functions  once 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  private  in  their  character,    but  which   are 
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now  exercised  by  the  government  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is 
almost  axiomatic  that  the  government  shall  conduct  the  Post-Office, 
shall  supply  water,  and  shall  extinguish  fires.  All  of  these  things  were 
once  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  private  enterprise.  I  once  repre- 
sented a  client  who  owned  and  operated  as  a  private  profit-making  enter- 
prise the  sewer  system  of  a  thriving  middle-western  town  which  was 
prevented  by  financial  limitations  in  its  charter  from  performing  this 
primary  municipal  function.  In  reading  Ferrero  I  was  amused  and 
instructed  by  his  account  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  and  political  power 
of  Crassus  in  69  B.C.     Ferrero  says: 

Since  the  houses  at  Rome  were  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  the  ^Ediles  had  so  far 
failed  to  organize  efficient  measures  of  prevention,  fires  were  at  this  time  exceedingly- 
frequent.  This  suggested  to  him  a  very  ingenious  idea.  He  organized  a  regular  fire 
brigade  from  amongst  his  slaves,  and  established  watch  stations  in  every  part  of  Rome. 
As  soon  as  a  fire  broke  out  the  watch  ran  to  give  notice  to  the  brigade.  The  firemen 
turned  out,  but  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  Crassus  who  bought  up,  practically 
for  nothing,  the  house  which  was  on  fire,  and  sometimes  all  the  neighboring  houses 
which  happened  to  be  threatened  as  well.  The  bargain  once  concluded,  he  had  the 
fire  put  out  and  the  house  rebuilt.  In  this  way  he  secured  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  houses  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  landlords  at  Rome,  both  in 
houses  and  land,  which  he  was  then  able  of  course  to  exchange,  to  sell,  and  to  buy  up 
again,  almost  as  he  chose.  Having  become  in  this  way  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the 
richest  man  in  Rome,  his  power  steadily  increasing  with  every  rise  in  the  price  of 
money,  Crassus  soon  became  a  dominating  figure  in  the  Senate  and  the  electorate,  and 
indeed  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Indeed,  when,  later,  an  aedile  who  sprang  from  the  common  people  ex- 
tended the  function  of  government  in  Rome  to  include  the  operation  of  afire 
brigade,  his  activities  were  very  much  resented,  and  the  privileged  classes 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  and  impossible  to  justify  his  popularity  with 
the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Rome  rang  with  the  same  arguments 
about  the  invasion  of  the  field  of  private  enterprise  with  which  the  public 
ownership  of  railroads,  and  other  public  utilities  is  received  in  this 
country  today. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that,  in  any  given  community,  at  any  given 
time,  it  would  be  axiomatic,  or  even  expedient,  for  the  government  to 
undertake  all  or  any  of  these  enterprises.  I  am  merely  asserting  that  it 
is  by  no  means  true  that  it  should  not  do  so  solely  because  it  would 
conflict  with  some  dogmatic  conception  of  the  state.  It  is  a  question  of 
wise  expediency  under  existing  conditions  in  every  case,  remembering 
always  that  the  inexorable  law  of  social  evolution  is  moving  steadily 
toward  the  assumption  of  community  functions  by  the  community. 
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The  argument  that  the  government  has  been  too  weak,  too  inefficient 
or  too  corrupt  to  be  trusted  with  functions  which  might  be  performed 
by  a  better  government  is  only  a  confession  of  the  indictment  against 
our  government  and  us.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  determining  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  the  community  we  must  look  for  the  long  result.  We 
must  not  destroy  the  incentives  that  are  essential  to  progress.  The 
whole  fabric  of  existing  civilization  is  based  upon  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property,  upon  the  conception  that  in  the  existing  stage  of  human 
development  the  best  and  most  effective  way  in  which  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  mankind  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  self-interest  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  individuals;  but  even  if  we  are  entirely  sure  that  necessity  and 
financial  gain  are  the  most  effective  incentives  to  industry  for  the  m. 
of  mankind,  are  we  not  all  coming  to  see  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
we  overload  the  lure?  Once  we  rise  above  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and 
attain  physical  comfort  and  intellectual  opportunity,  are  there  not  other 
incentives  besides  money  that  will  stimulate  and  attract  the  very  highest 
talent  and  the  very  greatest  industry  ?  Is  not  this  demonstrated  by  the 
financial  sacrifices  made  by  so  many  of  the  very  best  men  in  our  public 
service?  You  know  what  are  the  desires,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations 
that  animate  you.  What  is  it  that  you  think  would  prove  most  satis- 
fying and  would  call  out  the  best  there  is  in  you  ?  Is  it  not  the  conscious 
and  effective  use  of  your  faculties,  for  the  accomplishment  of  things 
which  you  think  are  worth  while?  Is  not  the  basis  of  real  happiness 
obscured  by  false  standards  of  success?  There  are  dangers  in  democ- 
racy, just  as  there  are  dangers  in  privilege,  but  mankind  has  definitely 
discarded  the  old  ideal  of  aristocracy.  The  purpose  of  civilization  is  not 
to  produce  an  efflorescence,  but  to  elevate  the  mass.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  future  is  to  be  an  aristocracy  of  service  not  of  privilege,  of  achieve- 
ment, not  of  acquisition. 

The  very  first  and  most  essential  of  all  our  preparation  must  be 
to  make  our  government — local,  state,  and  national — what  it  should 
be.  This  is  the  service  for  which  we  need  universal  training,  and  a 
patriotism  that  is  nobler  and  more  useful  than  all  the  patriotism  of  war. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  already  respond  to  the  civic  appeal  more 
easily  than  to  the  appeal  for  military  sacrifice,  but  Hiram  .Maxim  says: 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  are  not  as  enthusiastic  in  this  social  service  work  as 
we  are  in  attacking  the  problem  of  war.  Is  it  that  there  is  more  glory  and  more  that 
appeals  to  the  martial  imagination  in  attacking  war  and  warriors  than  there  i-  i"  the 
prosaic,  tame,  and  glamourless  enterprise  of  simply  saving  human  life  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits for  the  mere  sake  of  saving  it  ? 
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Senator  Root  has  recently  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  military- 
preparation,  in  which  he  said: 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  Adequate  preparation  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberty  means  a  vast  expenditure,  but  it  means  more  than  that;  it  means  a  will- 
ingness for  self-sacrifice,  a  spirit  among  our  people,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  among  the  highly  educated  and  the  graduates  of 
the  common  school,  among  professional  men,  merchants  and  bankers,  farmers  and 
laborers — a  national  spirit  among  the  people  of  the  land,  and  a  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  and  justice  of  the  American  Republic,  and  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
means  and  convenience,  comfort,  and  if  need  be,  of  life,  in  the  cause. 

To  every  word  of  this  we  should  subscribe.  But  I  wish  the  Senator 
had  gone  on  to  demonstrate — as  he  could  do  so  well — that  the  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifices  of  peace  are  of  more  transcendent  importance,  even 
as  a  preparation  for  war,  than  any  present  resolution  of  willingness  to 
sacrifice  "means  and  convenience,  comfort,  and  if  need  be,  of  life,"  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  I  am  not  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  importance 
of  making  defensive  military  preparations;  but  a  determination  to 
preserve  the  liberty  and  justice  of  the  American  Republic,  and  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  means  and  convenience  and  comfort  in  the  piping  times 
of  peace,  will  be  our  best  preparation  for  war  and  our  most  likely  insur- 
ance against  it. 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  The  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  nation,  is  worth  preserving,  is  entitled  to  our  loyalty  and  devotion, 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  an  agency  to  promote  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  well-being  of  its  people,  not  some  of  its  people,  but  all  of  its 
people — only  to  the  extent  that,  in  very  truth,  in  the  realities  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  who  inhabit  it, 
its  conscious  ideal  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  To 
carry  out  that  ideal  means  a  vast  expenditure,  willingly  and  intelli- 
gently made;  it  means  a  preparedness  for  self-sacrifice  in  times  of  peace 
quite  as  much  as  in  times  of  war — nay,  a  greater  self-sacrifice,  because 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  peace 
supersedes  and  supplants  war.  It  means  a  spirit  among  our  people  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  among 
the  highly  educated  and  the  graduates  of  the  common  school  and  those 
to  whom  fortune  unhappily  has  given  no  schooling  at  all,  among  pro- 
fessional men,  merchants  and  bankers,  farmers  and  laborers — a  national 
spirit  determined  to  make  the  American  Republic  an  agency  of  liberty 
and  justice  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  service  of  this  ideal,  let  us  destroy  every  special  privilege  and 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  means  and  convenience  and  comfort  and,  if 
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need  be,  life  itself  to  protect  that  government  and  the  people  it  governs 
against  every  assault  by  force  or  cunning,  whether  from  within  or  from 
without.  Let  us  make  social  justice  and  social  service  our  national 
ideal;  and  to  this  end  let  us  control  and  develop  our  national  resoun 
in  times  of  peace,  not  only  that  they  may  be  mobilized  in  time  of  war, 
but  because  a  government  which  is  performing  this  sort  of  service  to 
its  people  will  be  thus  most  effectively  organized  for  peace.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  an  army  and  a  navy  adequate  for  the  defense  of  such 
a  nation,  but  let  us  realize  that  far  more  important  than  armies  and 
navies  are  our  national  purposes  and  policies. 

Are  we  really  without  the  desire  and  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
may  acquire  exceptional  advantages  in  the  commercial  development 
of  other  countries — let  us  say,  in  this  hemisphere  or  parts  of  it,  in  Cuba 
and  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  ?  Are  we  entirely 
free  from  the  subconscious  thought  that  here  is  our  sphere  of  influence  ? 
How  far  is  this  thought  at  the  bottom  of  the  modern  development  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  especially  as  conceived  by  Secretary  Olney  when  he 
declared  that  "the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  conti- 
nent"? Is  it  because  of  its  hoped-for  economic  advantages  to  us  that 
we  insist  upon  a  doctrine  which  seems  no  longer  to  have  any  political 
justification?  Certainly  we  are  no  longer  in  apprehension  that  our 
republican  form  of  government  would  seriously  be  jeopardized  if  any 
European  nation  should  acquire  political  dominion  over,  or  should  plant 
its  colonies  in,  South  America.  Those  countries  repudiate  and  resent 
our  assumption  of  a  benevolent  protectorate  over  their  national  interests. 
They  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  our  declarations  of  disinterestedness, 
and  point  to  our  dealings  with  Mexico  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and 
California,  and  to  other  incidents  in  our  history,  as  proof  of  the  justice  of 
their  fears.  Even  the  declaration  of  President  Wilson,  that  this  count ry 
will  never  again  seek  to  acquire  a  foot  of  territory  by  force  of  arms, 
is  regarded  merely  as  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion,  or  as  in  the 
same  class  with  the  diplomatic  assurance  of  pacific  intention  which  has 
usually  preceded  the  extension  of  the  British,  or  the  French,  or  the 
German,  or  the  Italian  domains. 

There  is  a  clearer  mutual  understanding  and  a  closer  community  of 
political  and  commercial  interest  between  the  principal  countries  of 
South  America  and  the  great  nations  of  Europe  than  between  those 
countries  and  ourselves.  The  ties  of  race  and  language  and  religion  are 
closer.  Few  of  our  people  understand  how  the  eastward  trend  of  t  In- 
southern  portion  of  this  hemisphere  brings  South  America  into  as  close 
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or  closer  proximity  to  Europe  than  to  the  United  States,  especially  when 
available  trade  routes  are  taken  into  consideration.  South  American 
development  has  been  financed  in  Europe,  not  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  attempt  to  expand  our  commerce  in  that  direction  without  assum- 
ing the  large  financial  obligations  that  are  essential  to  it  is  merely  to 
work  against  the  natural  laws  of  trade. 

Pan-Americanism  exalts  physical  geography,  which  is  important; 
but  commercial,  intellectual,  and  racial  geography  is  more  important. 
Pan-Americanism  must  be  based  on  and  be  measured  by  real  mutuality 
of  interest  and  obligation.  We  should  recognize  and  strengthen  our 
mutual  interests  with  Latin- America ;  but  we  should  not  forget  other 
equally  or  more  important  interests  in  Canada  and  Europe.  The  pres- 
ervation of  existing  political  geography  to  the  south  of  us  against  change 
by  violence  should  tend  to  increase  stability  where  this  is  especially 
desirable;  but  why  should  we  insist  that  the  Americas  are  a  separate 
international  unit  over  which  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a  benevo- 
lent protectorate  at  its  own  risk,  and  without  control  over  their  domestic 
conditions  or  foreign  policies  ? 

To  assert  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  essential  to  our  national 
safety  has  become  an  absurdity.  Monarchical  institutions  no  longer 
threaten  our  Republic.  We  have  lived  to  see  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment firmly  established  in  France,  and  to  see  constitutional  monarchy 
develop  steadily  toward  the  essentials  of  representative  democracy. 
We  have  lived  for  more  than  a  century  in  immediate  contact  with  a 
great,  self-governing  colony  of  England,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
influenced  its  institutions  far  more  than  it  has  influenced  ours.  The 
whole  purpose  of  President  Monroe's  famous  declaration,  and  the  whole 
justification  for  making  it,  have  undergone  a  transformation  so  complete 
that  nothing  but  the  lack  of  intelligent  discussion  of  the  question  can 
explain  the  extent  to  which  it  is  regarded  as  something  as  holy  as  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  by  so  many  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  believe  in  something  called  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine because  we  do  not  understand  it,  and  are  making  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  define  it  or  to  appraise  its  value  to  us.  Let  us  not  confuse  it 
with  that  doctrine  which  is  practically  recognized  by  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  world,  viz. :  that  wherever  a  nation  is  in  fact  so  situated  that  the 
acquisition  or  control  of  immediately  adjacent  countries  by  great  and 
powerful  rivals  would  jeopardize  its  peace  and  security,  that  nation,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  right  of  self-defense,  can  justly  insist  upon  its  rival 
refraining  from  such  an  extension  of  its  domain.     The  point  is  well 
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illustrated  by  the  declaration  of  Paul  Rohrbach  with  reference  to  the 
possible  absorption  of  Holland  by  Germany.  He  says:  ''The  resulting 
disturbance  of  the  political  equilibrium  in  Europe  would  be  so  distinctly 
in  favor  of  Germany,  that  all  the  other  states  would  be  justified  in 
rising  in  protest  against  it."  The  right  of  a  nation  to  protect  its  vital 
interests  has  been  universally  recognized,  subject  always  to  the  possible 
exercise  of  superior  force  to  override  the  objection.  No  nation  has 
questioned  the  right  of  another  nation  to  assert  its  vital  interests, 
although  it  may  have  questioned  its  power  to  maintain  them.  The  issue 
is  an  issue  of  fact.  Does  the  particular  thing  which  is  threatened 
jeopardize  the  vital  interests  of  the  protesting  nation  ? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  never  been  accepted  by  other  nation- 
sound  in  principle,  although  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  has  pre- 
vented it  from  being  challenged;  but  if  we  were  frankly  to  assert  that 
the  acquisition  of  Mexico  by  a  European  nation  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unfriendly  act  because  it  threatened  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  there  would  be  any  attempt  to 
deny  that  we  were  justified  in  interfering.  Whether  we  should  assert 
such  an  interest  in  the  future  of  Mexico  would  depend  upon  the  question 
of  fact  as  to  its  influence  upon  our  national  security.  Whether  our  inter- 
est would  be  admitted  would  depend  upon  the  question  of  fact  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  action  upon  the  vital  interests  of  this  nation.  It 
might  depend  upon  our  military  ability  to  sustain  our  position;  but 
what  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is  that  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine depends  upon  principles  of  universal  international  application, 
and  not  upon  principles  peculiar  to  us  or  to  the  American  continents. 

In  the  interests  of  national  security,  we  should  ourselves  confine 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  these  limits.  In  its  present  vague  form  it  is 
a  menace  to  our  peace  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world — all  the  more 
dangerous  because  we  have  not  now,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  have, 
military  force  sufficient  to  maintain  it  if  it  should  be  seriously  questioned. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  peace  as  the  assertion  of  a  right  which  i-> 
offensive  to  others,  which  they  believe  to  be  unjustified,  and  which  we 
are  not,  and  do  not  expect  to  be,  prepared  to  defend.  It  is  in  support 
of  the  broader  Monroe  Doctrine  and  incidentally  to  get  the  support  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  Navy  League  is  insisting  that  we  should  have 
a  navy  on  the  Pacific  stronger  than  Japan's  and  another  navy  on  the 
Atlantic  stronger  than  the  navy  of  any  other  nation  except  England — a 
policy  which  fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  probability  whatever  of 
the  United  States  being  persuaded  to  adopt.     And  yet,  if  we  do  not  have 
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such  a  navy,  I  must  agree  with  Homer  Lea  when  he  says  that  "the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  if  not  supported  by  naval  and  military  power  sufficient 
to  enforce  its  observance  by  all  nations  singly  and  in  coalition,  becomes 
a  factor  more  provocative  of  war  than  any  other  national  policy  ever 
attempted  in  modern  or  ancient  times." 

Our  greatest  duty,  therefore,  is  not  to  build  fleets  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  it  is  to  consider  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  protection  of  our  vital  national  interests,  is 
worth  the  risk  of  war  and  the  cost  of  preparing  for  it.  If  it  cannot  be 
justified  upon  the  ground  of  defense,  can  it  be  justified  upon  the  ground 
of  self-interest  ?  The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  have  helped  drive  Maxi- 
milian out  of  Mexico.  It  may  have  served  us  in  some  indeterminate 
directions  during  the  first  half  of  our  national  existence,  but  if  it  has 
profited  us  in  any  other  way  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  available. 
Certainly  we  can  show  no  financial  profit,  and  no  prospect  in  this  direction. 

It  may  not  be  clear  that  our  trade  in  Latin  America  would  have  been 
substantially  greater  if  it  had  been  colonized  by  European  nations  and 
developed  under  their  flags,  but  it  certainly  is  not  clear  that  this  would 
not  have  been  the  case.  Our  total  trade  with  South  America  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1913  (unaffected  by  war),  was  a  little  over  $360,- 
000,000.  Our  trade  with  Canada  the  same  year  was  over  $535,000,000. 
Approximately  $162,000,000  of  our  South  American  trade  was  with 
Brazil  alone,  the  greater  portion  being  imports  of  coffee,  which  we  may 
safely  assume  would  have  sought  a  market  in  this  country  no  matter  under 
what  flag  the  coffee  had  been  raised.  It  seems  equally  true  that  our 
sales  of  agricultural  implements  to  South  America  would  doubtless  have 
been  as  great  if  the  flag  of  England  or  Germany  or  France  or  Italy  or 
Spain  had  been  flying  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  am  not  regretting  the  political  independence  of  the  South  American 
republics.  On  the  contrary,  I  share  in  the  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
achievements,  which  is  perhaps  not  justified  by  our  contribution  to  that 
result.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the  further  assertion  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  would  seem  to  have  no  justification  in  the  commercial  results 
obtained  by  it;  and  the  extension  of  our  trade  in  the  future  will  depend 
upon  considerations  with  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  But  even  if  it  were  true  that  its  abandonment  would  result 
in  some  diminution  of  our  commerce,  which  I  do  not  believe,  the  loss 
would  be  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  expenditure  we 
shall  have  to  make  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  anything  but  a 
source  of  weakness  and  of  danger. 
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There  is  a  widespread  popular  impression  that  Germany  has  ulterior 
designs  on  South  America,  and  that,  if  successful  in  the  present  war,  she 
will  restrict  the  trade  of  other  nations  and  discriminate  against  this 
country.  I  find  no  justification  for  this  opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Germany  resents  and  disagrees  with  the  doctrine  of  Monroe.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  the  war,  she  will  seek 
to  push  her  trade  and  commerce  in  South  America.  But  all  of  the 
indications  are  that  Germany  has  been  looking  to  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  as  the  field  peculiarly  adapted  for  her  political  and  commercial 
expansion.  It  is  the  Bagdad  Railroad  and  the  ancient  Babylonian 
empire  upon  which  she  seems  to  have  fixed  her  desires,  and  with  respect 
to  which  she  so  bitterly  resents  the  restrictions  for  which  she  holds 
England  responsible.  There  is  much  misunderstanding  about  German 
colonization  in  South  America.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  German 
immigration  now  in  Argentina,  for  instance,  is  only  30,000,  while  there 
are  950,000  Italians,  and  150,000  French.1  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  total  figures  for  Brazil;  but  in  1910  the  immigration  was  30,857 
Portuguese;    20,843  Spanish;    14,163  Italians;    3,902  Germans,  etc. 

I  shall  refer  to  only  one  other  matter  of  this  character,  and  that  is 
our  relations  with  Japan;  and  I  select  them  because  we  are  supposed 
by  many  to  be  in  greater  danger  of  a  collision  with  Japan  than  with  any 
other  nation,  unless  it  be  Germany.  It  is  said  that  Japan  is  likely  to 
attack  us,  because  we  offer  an  enticing  opportunity  for  loot,  because 
Japan  wishes  to  acquire  the  Philippines,  and  because  she  wishes  to 
force  us  to  accept  her  people  as  immigrants  and  to  treat  them  on  a  parity 
with  the  immigrants  from  other  countries. 

I  think  we  may  dismiss,  as  unworthy  of  our  own  intelligence,  the 
suggestion  that  Japan  would  make  a  wanton  attack  upon  this  country 
merely  in  the  hope  of  exacting  an  indemnity  or  of  pillaging  our  Pacific 
Coast.  Japan  has  done  nothing  that  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
she  would  be  influenced  by  such  a  motive,  even  if  she  could  be  persuaded 

1  The  official  immigration  figures  in  Argentina  for  the  period  from  1857  to  1908 
are  as  follows: 

Italian 1,799,423 

Spanish 795.243 

French 188,316 

English 42,765 

Austro-Hungarian 59,8oo 

German 40,655 

Swiss 28,344 

Belgian 20,668 

Other 203,242 

The  emigration  was  a  little  less  than  half  the  immigration. 
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that  she  would  succeed.  No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so 
clearly  earned  the  right  to  have  its  motives,  its  intelligence,  and  its 
achievements  treated  with  respect  than  has  Japan.  Her  ambition  is 
clearly  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  deserve  it. 
In  my  judgment  she  will  be  more  punctilious  in  respect  to  international 
morals  than  many  nations  that  boast  a  broader  civilization.  But  if 
nothing  else  would  restrain  her,  she  is  too  intelligent  not  to  know  that 
all  she  could  secure  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  advantage  would  have  to 
be  returned  many  fold  in  the  competition  of  armaments  that  would 
inevitably  ensue,  until  this  country  had  made  her  atone  for  every  wrong 
that  she  had  done  to  us.  The  day  of  the  international  marauder  on 
any  such  scale  as  this  is  over. 

The  Open  Door  in  China  is  one  of  the  issues  which  are  thought  to 
be  provocative  of  trouble  with  Japan.  Hiram  Maxim  says  a  Japanese 
diplomat  asked  him  by  what  logic  we  can  proclaim  America  for  the 
Americans  and  disclaim  Japan's  right  equally  to  proclaim  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics.  What  is  the  answer?  Baron  Shibusawa  recently  said  in 
my  hearing  that  Japan  was  especially  desirous  of  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States  for  three  reasons:  first,  because  Japan  recognized 
many  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  United  States  for  our  conspicuous 
part  in  the  acceptance  and  development  of  modern  conditions  and  insti- 
tutions by  Japan;  secondly,  because  one-fourth  of  Japan's  foreign  com- 
merce was  with  the  United  States,  and  Japan  was  anxious  to  retain  and 
increase  it;  thirdly,  because  the  greatest  world-problem  was  the  adjust- 
ment and  mutual  understanding  of  oriental  and  occidental  civilization 
and  that  Japan  believed  the  two  nations  best  adapted  to  bring  this 
about  were  Japan  and  the  United  States,  working  sympathetically 
together  for  this  purpose.  Such  speeches  may  be  only  international 
compliments;  but  they  deserve  thoughtful  consideration. 

As  to  the  Philippines,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Japan  desires  them 
at  this  time,  when  her  hands  are  full  to  overflowing  with  opportunities 
in  Korea  and  China.  And  what  is  our  policy  in  the  Philippines  ?  Do 
we  really  intend  to  establish  there  an  independent  nation  ?  Do  we  pro- 
pose to  retain  control  over  its  international  policies  after  we  have  given 
it  independence  ?  If  we  do  not  control,  do  we  none  the  less  propose  to 
protect  the  Philippine  nation  against  the  consequences  of  its  own  policies, 
or  to  guarantee  its  sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity?  If  we  seek  to 
retain  no  special  advantages  over  other  nations  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  are  animated  by  sincerely 
benevolent  motives,  should  we  not  seek  to  secure  international  guaranties 
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that  would  be  far  more  effective  than  anything  that  we  alone  can  do  to 
assure  independence  of  the  nation  for  whose  existence  we  are  to  be 
responsible  ?  Is  it  at  all  clear  that  Japan  would  not  gladly  join  in  such 
an  arrangement  ? 

The  remaining  source  of  future  trouble  with  Japan  is  the  policy 
which  we  adopt  toward  her  with  respect  to  immigration  and  the  rights  of 
her  people  while  residing  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Japan  resents  the  manner  in  which  her  people  are  being  treated  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Whether  California  is  justified  or  not  in  the  substance 
of  what  she  seeks  by  restricting  the  rights  of  the  Japanese  to  acquire 
and  hold  land  is  entirely  outside  the  point.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  under  restriction  with  respect  to  land  ownership  in  Japan, 
and  this  subject  is  susceptible  of  diplomatic  adjustment  on  a  basis  thai 
will  recognize  the  mutual  self-respect  of  both  countries.  Japan  has  given 
evidence  of  the  most  substantial  character  of  her  desire  to  meet  and  treat 
this  issue  in  a  broad-minded  and  practical  way.  She  asks  merely  that 
it  shall  be  so  treated.  If  we  treat  her  thus,  and  have  California  treat 
her  thus,  we  shall  do  more  to  reduce  the  probability  of  friction  with  Japan 
than  all  the  naval  and  military  preparations  we  shall  make  against  her. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  we  must  enormously  increase  our  navy 
if  we  are  to  protect  our  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal.  Before  the  Canal 
was  constructed  the  argument  ran  quite  the  other  way.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal  was  so  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  our  fleet  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  the  reverse,  that  it  would  double  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleet,  and  constitute  an  asset  of  incalculable  value  in  the  event  of 
war.  Now,  however,  it  has  become  merely  an  extension  of  our  coast 
line,  a  vulnerable  point  which  it  is  essential  to  take  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions to  protect.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  gained  only  a  military 
liability  by  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  having  admitted  the  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations  to  the  Canal  on  a  parity  with  our  own.  Proximity 
to  the  Canal  is  our  only  advantage  over  other  nations  so  far  as  our 
foreign  commerce  is  concerned.  If  it  is  to  take  a  huge  navy  to  protect 
it  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  passage  of  our  fleets  in  time  of  war,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  little  net  gain  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
Should  we  not  be  far  better  off  if,  having  made  this  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  should  now  completely  neutral 
the  Canal,  under  international  guaranties,  in  which  we  should  invite 
all  civilized  nations  to  join  ?  The  basis  of  the  agreement  might  be  either 
the  closing  of  the  Canal  to  the  warships  of  belligerent  nations,  or  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  to  all  belligerents  alike,  upon  the  condition  that 
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no  encounter  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  within  a  specified  dis- 
tance from  either  entrance.  The  practicability  of  this  plan  would  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Canal  could  be  secured  from 
injury  or  a  surprise  attack  from  some  belligerent  who  did  not  respect 
its  obligations.  Either  plan  would  probably  result  in  greater  protection 
of  our  interests  in  the  Canal  than  any  security  derived  from  the  size 
of  the  fleet  available  for  its  defense  in  the  event  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  any  first-class  naval  power. 

But  the  necessity  of  naval  protection  for  the  Canal  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  General  Goethals'  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
General  Goethals  testified  that  on  the  assumption  that  the  naval  contest 
had  been  ended,  and  that  the  control  of  the  sea  rested  with  the  enemy, 
so  that  the  enemy's  transports  were  free  and  able  to  land  troops,  a  force 
of  25,000  men  with  proper  land  defenses  would  be  able  to  hold  off  an 
invading  expedition  against  the  Panama  Canal  at  least  as  long  as  the 
time  that  was  necessary  for  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur.  If  this  be 
true,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
necessitate  no  departure  from  the  defensive  naval  policy  in  which  the 
submarine  would  largely  replace  the  dreadnaught  and  the  battle  cruiser. 
The  Canal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  defense  by  submarines  and  there 
is  a  difference  of  expert  opinion  as  to  whether  its  land  defenses  should 
not  be  confined  to  defense  against  raids. 

It  will  naturally  be  said  that  even  if  we  abandon  the  policy  of 
extending  our  commercial  interests  by  force  or  by  the  show  of  force 
other  nations  will  not  do  so,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  assert  our 
rights  in  foreign  lands  our  financial  interests  will  suffer,  our  pride  be 
humbled,  and  our  people  be  humiliated  and  abused.  There  are  cases 
in  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  send  warships  into  foreign  seas  to 
enforce  respect  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  for  those  who  are 
entitled  to  its  protection.  The  policies  I  am  suggesting  would  never 
leave  this  country  without  a  navy  containing  sufficient  warships  to 
compel  the  respect  of  or  to  punish  those  inferior  nations  from  which  we 
need  have  any  apprehension  of  wanton  insult  or  ill  treatment  of  our 
nationals.  No  civilized  nation  of  consequence  would  in  time  of  peace 
refuse  atonement  for  insult  or  injury  to  any  of  our  people.  We  may 
conclusively  assume  that  every  reparation  would  be  made,  and  every 
precaution  would  be  taken  against  the  repetition  of  such  an  incident. 
Nothing  but  the  willingness  of  the  offending  nation  to  proceed  to  war 
would  call  for  a  larger  navy  than  we  should  have;   and  our  naval 
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policies  in  the  event  of  war  would  depend  upon,  and  be  determined  1<\ . 
the  larger  considerations  to  which  I  have  referred.  Assuming  that 
we  were  protected  at  home  against  invasion,  we  might  effectively 
resort  to  other  weapons  than  the  use  of  force.  There  are  some  con- 
ceptions of  national  honor  and  of  what  is  essential  for  its  vindication 
that  are  reminiscent  of  the  code  duello;  but  they  cannot  long  survive  that 
discredited  institution. 

To  the  contention  that  we  must  have  a  navy  adequate  to  protect 
our  foreign  trade  and  keep  open  the  highways  of  commerce,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  reply  that  unless  we  develop  a  real  merchant  marine  our 
foreign  commerce  would  be  carried  on  neutral  ships;  that  no  blockade 
of  our  extensive  coasts  could  be  made  effective;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  dominion  of  the  seas  could  give  us  an  assurance  of  uninterrupted 
foreign  trade  if  private  commerce  is  not  to  be  safe  under  the  sanctions 
of  international  law.     General  Greene  has  aptly  said: 

We  do  not  need  and  will  not  have  in  this  country  an  army  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  as  some  ill-balanced  enthusiasts  demand;  we  are  not  compelled  to  and 
we  will  not  enter  the  battleship  race  of  England  and  Germany.  England  must  run 
this  race  or  die.  We  are  not  so  situated,  and  it  would  be  supreme  folly  for  us  to  waste 
our  resources  or  our  thoughts  on  any  such  contest. 

But  a  defensive  military  policy  does  not  assume  a  policy  of  inter- 
national isolation.  If  there  is  anything  which  this  war  and  the  issues 
arising  out  of  this  war  have  made  clear,  it  is  that  no  nation  can  longer 
live  unto  itself,  and  least  of  all  that  a  great  commercial  nation  like  the 
United  States  can  refrain  from  active  and  direct  participation  in  the 
determination  of  those  policies  and  the  creation  of  those  agencies  by 
which  law  is  to  be  substituted  for  war  and  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  world  is  to  be  assured.  The  peaceful  development  of  the  United 
States  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  peaceful  development  of  Europe 
and  the  world.  We  can  no  longer  refrain  from  alliances  because  they 
may  involve  us  in  issues  from  which,  thus  far,  we  have  happily  been  1 
We  must  take  our  place  in  the  family  of  nations  and  assume  our  full 
measure  of  responsibility.  Nor  need  we  despair  of  making  substantial 
progress  toward  the  substitution  of  peaceful  means  for  the  settlement 
of  international  differences  by  force  of  arms. 

The  declaration  of  President  Wilson  with  regard  to  Pan- 
Americanism  in  his  annual  message  should  serve  the  useful  purpose 
of  directing  public  attention  to  the  inapplicability  of  the  old  concep- 
tions of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  existing  conditions.  If  this  nation  is 
really  definitely  to  abandon  the  role  "which  it  was  always  difficult  to 
maintain  without  offense  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples  whose  freedom  of 
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action  we  sought  to  protect,  and  without  provoking  serious  miscon- 
ceptions of  our  motives,"  and  is  to  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  an 
invitation  to  "a  full  and  honorable  association,  as  of  partners,  between 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  in  the  interest  of  all  America,  north  and 
south,"  it  marks  a  tremendous  forward  step  in  the  national  policies  of 
the  United  States.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  invita- 
tion has  not  yet  been  accepted,  and,  above  all,  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
embodied  in  any  international  undertakings  that  can  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  the  doctrine  of  Monroe. 

The  President's  message  is  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves 
unanswered  the  question  as  to  what  this  country  would  propose  to  do 
in  any  of  the  contingencies  to  which  I  have  referred.  Are  we  to  have  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Latin- American  nations,  and  if  so,  upon  what 
mutual  terms  and  conditions  ?  Can  we,  and  shall  we,  make  a  real  start 
toward  "the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world,"  by  a 
Pan-American  alliance  in  the  interests  of  peace?  Undoubtedly  there 
never  was  an  opportunity  so  favorable  as  this;  and  why  should  we  not 
press  home  our  opportunity  by  inaugurating  that  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  which  is  the  most  practical  of  all  the  suggestions  that  have  thus 
far  been  made  for  the  substitution  of  law  for  war  by  international 
agreement  ? 

I  trust  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  will 
seize  the  opportunity  which  is  peculiarly  within  its  grasp.  Never,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  anything  more  timely  than  the  referendum  which 
is  now  being  taken  by  that  great  national  association  of  the  business 
interests  of  America.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  few,  indeed, 
in  this  audience  are  aware  of  an  event  which  is  almost  epochal  in  its 
importance. 

On  the  second  day  of  September,  191 5,  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  composed  of 
men  of  large  business  experience,  representing  commercial  institutions 
of  the  highest  and  most  conservative  standing,  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  Congress  and  the  President  be  called  upon  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  establishment  of: 

1.  A  more  comprehensive  and  better-defined  sea  law. 

2.  An  International  Court. 

3.  A  Council  of  Conciliation. 

4.  International  Conferences  for  the  better  establishment  and  progressive 
amendment  of  International  Law. 

5.  The  organization  of  a  System  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Non-Intercourse, 
to  be  followed  by  military  force,  if  necessary,  to  be  applied  to  those  nations  entering 
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into  the  foregoing  arrangements  and  then  going  to  war  without  first  submitting  tin  ir 
differences  to  an  agreed-upon  tribunal.1 

The  first  four  of  these  recommendations  are  regarded  as  based  u|>on 
considerations  so  convincing  that  the  committee  appointed  to  formulate 
arguments  against  the  recommendations  involved,  so  that  all  phases  of 
the  question  should  be  presented  on  the  taking  of  the  referendum,  said: 

It  is  assumed  that  the  first  four  proposals  of  the  committee  are  directed  to  con- 
ditions so  well  understood  that  the  agreement  about  the  answers  to  them  is  so  nearly 
universal  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  attempt  to  formulate  objections  to  them. 

As  to  the  fifth  proposal,  the  committee  which  is  in  charge  of  the  referen- 
dum vote  states  that  it  involves  the  adoption  of  a  new  principle  "which, 
however  moderate  in  its  immediate  form,  may  be  regarded  as  a  depar- 
ture from  accepted  rules  of  conduct  in  international  law";  and  it  sets 
forth  a  number  of  objections,  which  it  says  "may  be  deserving  of  atten- 
tion." 

All  of  these  objections,  however,  were  met  in  advance  in  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  special  committee.  Having  already  pointed  out  that 
"  the  problem  of  securing  peace  and  justice  among  nations  is  simply  an 
extension  of  what  we  have  successfully  solved  in  the  national  and 
municipal  realms,"  and  that  international  conferences  have  already 
secured  results  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  peace  and  progress  of 
the  world,  the  committee  expresses  the  opinion  that — 

This  movement  toward  international  agreement  and  law  was  gaining  in  strength 
each  year.  Stopped  by  the  war,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  revive  stronger,  and 
pursue  its  course  in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  way  when  the  war  is  over.  Business 
men  perhaps  more  than  others  should  be  anxious  to  support  such  endeavors  for  a 
better  understanding  among  nations,  establishing  more  firmly  enlightened  standards 
to  govern  their  interrelations  and  furnishing  a  more  elaborate  and  organic  body  of 
international  public  and  administrative  law.  The  present  war  has  again  incon- 
trovertibly  shown  the  fundamental  need  for  this.  The  problem  is,  then,  not  new  or 
novel,  but  needs  only  to  be  broadened  and  organized  to  yield  all  the  desired  benefits. 
....  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  employment  of  force  to  compel  any 
signatory  nation  to  submit  its  cause  to  an  international  tribunal  before  going  to  war. 
Your  Committee,  however,  believes  that  the  great  majority  of  the  practical  men  of 

1  The  preliminary  count  of  the  votes  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  national 

chamber  on  this  referendum,  announced  on  January  5,  1916,  showed  the  following 

results : 

Proposition  1,  763  in  favor;  29  opposed. 

Proposition  2,  753  in  favor;  21  opposed. 

Proposition  3,  744  in  favor;  28  opposed. 

Proposition  4,  769  in  favor;  13  opposed. 

Proposition  5(a)  556  in  favor;  157  opposed  (economic  pressure). 

Proposition  5(6)  452  in  favor;  249  opposed  (military  force). 
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the  United  States  who  hold  themselves  responsible  for  reasonable  progress  see  the 
necessity  of  the  employment  of  an  adequate  pressure  or  force  to  compel  signatory 
nations  to  bring  their  cause  before  an  International  Court  or  Council  of  Conciliation 
before  going  to  war;  because  however  desirable  it  may  be,  theoretically,  not  to  use 
force,  yet  the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  the  many  wars  during  that  time, 
and  the  events  of  the  present  war  have  made  apparent  the  fundamental  need  of  an 
international  power  to  enforce  the  submission  of  international  disputes  to  a  court. 
The  alternative  is  constantly  recurring  wars,  and,  in  the  interval  between  these  wars, 
the  increasing  absorption  in  preparation  for  war  of  the  resources  of  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  committee  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and  the  practicability  of 
the  use  of  economic  pressure  as  a  preliminary  to  the  use  of  force,  and 
points  out  that,  while  such  pressure  involves  economic  loss  to  the  nations 
that  apply  it,  "war,  too,  is  costly  and  self -injurious  to  the  nations  which 
essay  it." 

Your  Committee  has  studied  sympathetically  the  arguments  of  those  who,  on 
principle,  oppose  all  force,  even  to  enforce  law  instead  of  war;  likewise,  the  argument 
of  those  who  respect  the  tradition  that  the  United  States  should  "keep  free  of  entan- 
gling alliances."  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  latter  described  a  past  policy  under 
which  our  nation  has  grown  in  prosperity  and  happiness.  But  your  Committee  is 
forced  to  see  that  our  country  is  already  directly  involved  in  the  present  war,  because 
the  lives  and  prosperity  of  American  citizens  have  been  involved,  and  because  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country  will  be  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
the  war. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  American  citizens,  realizing  the  world's  imperative 
need  of  the  substitution  of  law  for  war,  if  militarism  is  not  to  dominate,  are  ready,  nay, 
feel  it  the  clear  call  of  duty,  to  take  their  share  of  the  work  and  responsibility  neces- 
sary to  establish  this  substitution.  We  cannot  escape  if  we  would,  we  would  not  if  we 
could;  the  call  of  women  and  children,  of  the  helpless  and  the  weak,  suffering  inde- 
scribably from  needless  war,  is  an  irresistible  compulsion  to  all  Americans,  and,  not 
least,  to  American  business  men 

Knowing  that  civilization  is  made  up  of  the  work  and  suffering  and  martyrdoms 
of  the  past,  we  are  willing,  yes,  anxious,  to  "pay  back,"  in  kind  if  necessary,  what 
we  are  enjoying,  if  thereby  we  can  help  on  this  greatest  forward  step  of  civilization — 
the  substitution  of  law  for  war.  Your  Committee  believes  that  the  time  is  ripe,  as 
never  before,  for  the  fundamental  advance  in  civilization  that  the  establishing  of  an 

international  Court  and  Council  represents Your  Committee  believes  that  it 

is  practically  possible  that  the  time  has  arrived,  if  the  United  States  will  but  do  its 
share  of  the  work.     There  is  little  real  hope  for  success  if  the  United  States  is  not  a 

part  of  it If,  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  exists  the  legalized  purpose  of  the 

United  States  to  join  in  the  work  needed  to  enforce  peace,  there  will  be  a  most  practical 
reason  to  expect  success  for  this  so  necessary  step  forward.  In  fact,  the  beginning  of 
the  necessary  organization  may  be  in  existence  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  neutral  nations  of  South  America  and 
Europe.  It  is  a  great  opportunity,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  has  ever  come  to  any 
nation.  It  is  a  great  adventure  practically  within  our  power  to  promote — an  enter- 
prise that  appeals  to  all  that  is  best  in  us — an  opportunity  we  will  not  miss. 
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Remember,  these  are  not  the  words  and  this  is  not  the  action  of  a 
body  of  visionary  enthusiasts;  it  is  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  greatest  commercial  body  in  this  country, 
appointed  "to  examine  into  the  relations  between  the  present  war  and 
business,  and  submit  suggestions  as  to  the  future."  Nor  is  it  the  only 
indication  of  the  progress  of  higher  ideals  in  international  relations. 

There  is  a  despatch  which  was  sent  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir 
Edward  Goshen,  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
diplomatic  interchanges  which  preceded  the  war,  which  I  have  read  and 
re-read  with  mingled  feelings  of  sadness  and  hope.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  most  tragic  of  all  the  official  documents  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  warring  nations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  encour- 
aging. Just  as  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  explosion  would  occur,  that 
the  catastrophe  must  happen,  after  the  suggestions  and  counter- 
suggestions,  the  complaints  and  counter-complaints  had  been  discussed 
under  the  forms  and  usages  of  diplomacy,  Sir  Edward  Grey  struck  a 
new  note  that  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  underlying  cause  of  all 
the  difficulty.  On  July  30,  1914,  he  authorized  Sir  Edward  Goshen  to 
say  to  the  German  Chancellor: 

If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved  and  the  present  crisis  safely  passed,  my 
own  endeavor  will  be  to  promote  some  arrangement,  to  which  Germany  could  be  a 
party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be 
pursued  against  her  or  her  allies,  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or  separately. 
I  have  desired  this  and  worked  for  it,  as  far  as  I  could,  through  the  last  Balkan  crisis, 
and  Germany  having  a  corresponding  object,  our  relations  sensibly  improved.  The 
idea  has  hitherto  been  too  Utopian  to  form  the  subject  of  definite  proposals;  but  it 
this  present  crisis,  so  much  more  acute  than  any  that  Europe  has  gone  through  for 
generations,  be  safely  passed,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  relief  and  reaction  which  will 
follow  may  make  possible  some  more  definite  rapprochement  between  the  powers  than 
has  been  possible  hitherto. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  indicate  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind,  but 
with  the  fate  of  Europe  trembling  in  the  balance,  Utopia  seemed  nearer 
and  more  practically  available  than  had  seemed  possible  before.  It  was 
to  be  "some  more  definite  rapprochement  between  the  powers  than  b 
been  possible  hitherto" — some  arrangement  to  which  Germany  could 
be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile 
policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her  allies  "by  France,  Russia,  and 
ourselves,  jointly  or  separately."  Oh,  the  pity  that  Utopia  had  not 
seemed  nearer  a  little  while  before;  that  this  despatch  should  have 
waited  for  "this  present  crisis,  so  much  more  acute  than  any  that  Europe 
has  gone  through  for  generations."     What  a  tragedy  that  it  should  have 
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been  received  by  a  chancellor  who  heard  it  without  comment  "because 
His  Excellency  was  so  taken  up  with  the  news  of  the  Russian  measures 
along  the  frontier." 

That  despatch  has  not  yet  been  answered.  The  German  Chancellor 
asked  for  and  received  a  copy  as  a  memorandum,  as  "he  would  like  to 
reflect  on  it  before  giving  an  answer."  He  has  had  much  time  and  much 
occasion  to  reflect.  That  despatch  will  be  unanswered  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  future  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  its  dis- 
cussion is  resumed,  and  upon  the  conditions  which  then  exist.  After 
this  present  conflict,  so  much  more  destructive  and  appalling  than  any  that 
Europe  has  gone  through,  why  should  not  the  United  States  hold  open 
a  road  that  will  at  least  lead  toward  Utopia  by  adopting  the  suggestions 
on  which  the  members  of  the  national  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  now 
voting — by  having  in  existence  the  beginning  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  by  agreements  then  already  made  between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  neutral  nations  of  South  America  and  Europe  ?  Si  vis  pacem, 
para  pacem.     If  we  wish  peace  let  us  prepare  for  peace. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTE1 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  of  offii  i 
of  instruction  have  been  made  during  the  Autumn  Quarter: 

Benjamin  Warren  Brown,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
from  October  i,  1915. 

Charles  Truman  Gray,  Research  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  from  October  1,  1915.  Mr.  Gray  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  University  of  Texas;  he  is  also  an  appointee  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board. 

Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  High 
School,  from  October  1.  19 15. 

Nell  C.  Curtis,  Instructor  in  the  Elementary  School,  from  October  1, 

1915- 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Director  of  University  Commons,  from  October  1, 

i9x5- 

RETIREMENT 

In  accordance  with  the  statutes,  Professor  Charles  Chandler,  who 
was  appointed,  January  29,  1S92,  as  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Latin,  was  retired,  at  his  request,  January  1,  191 6. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  Edwin  F.  Hirsch,  Instructor  in 
Pathology,  from  January  1,  1916,  until  October  1,  1916.  Mr.  Hirsch 
will  act  as  interne  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  following  resignations  have  been  accepted: 

Miss  Winifred  Pearce,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Athletics,  effective  October  1,  1915. 

Miss  Irene  Warren,  of  the  Library  Staff  of  the  School  of  Education, 
effective  December  1,  191 5. 

James  R.  Young,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Education  (who 
accepts  an  associate  professorship  in  the  University  of  Nevada),  effective 
September  1,  191 5. 

Charles  J.  Pieper,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  the  University  High 
School,  effective  October  1,  1915. 
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George  A.  Dorsey,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy, effective  November  i,  19 15. 

H.  Gideon  Wells  has  resigned  as  Assistant  Dean  of  Medical  Stu- 
dents, effective  January  1,  191 6. 

COLLECTION  OF  CHINESE  COINS 

Rev.  Jacob  Speicher,  editorial  secretary  of  the  China  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  Canton,  China,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  rare 
collection  of  ancient  Chinese  coins,  which  are  now  deposited  in  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum.  Chinese  coins,  medals,  and  amulets  to  the  number  of 
844,  arranged  in  historical  sequence,  are  supplemented  by  coins  of  Annam 
and  Korea,  with  a  few  from  the  old  regime  of  Japan.  Altogether  1,068 
specimens  are  included. 

QUARTER-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  November  16,  191 5, 
the  following  report  on  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  University  was  adopted: 

The  committee  appointed  April  24,  19 14,  "to  prepare  for  the  proper  commemora- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  University,  including 
also  in  its  duties  the  consideration  of  the  date  to  be  observed  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  celebration  of  the  event,"  reports  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  by  vote  on  July  13,  1915,  decided,  in  conformity  to  the 
dates  of  previous  celebrations,  to  adopt  the  year  1916  as  that  to  be  observed. 

It  is  recommended : 

1.  The  scope  of  the  celebration: 

a)  That  the  celebration  shall  be  primarily  a  home  affair  for  the  University  itself, 
its  alumni,  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  for  higher  educational  institutions  in  Chicago 
and  Illinois. 

b)  That  there  shall  be  special  guests  invited  to  give  addresses  or  read  papers  of  a 
scientific  character. 

2.  Departmental  gatherings: 

That  departmental  gatherings,  including  especially  Doctors  of  Philosophy, 
should  be  planned.  Addresses  from  distinguished  guests  may  be  arranged  in  this 
connection. 

3.  Speakers: 

a)  That  at  least  one  address  be  given  by  some  person  of  eminent  national  distinc- 
tion. 

b)  That  there  be  at  least  three  addresses  representing  the  college,  and  graduate 
and  professional  schools  of  the  University,  these  to  be  devoted  to  an  interpretation 
of  the  life  and  purposes  of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  end  of  the  quarter-century. 

4.  Special  guests: 

a)  That  the  Founder  of  the  University,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Gates  be  especially  invited  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  be  adopted  to  that  effect. 
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c)  That  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  such  other 
civic  authorities  in  the  city  and  state  be  invited  as  may  be  deemed  proper  by  a  -1  0  Ial 
committee  on  invitation  to  be  appointed. 

6.  Alumni  and  students: 

a)  That  one  day  of  the  celebration  be  set  aside  and  be  devoted  to  an  alumni 
celebration  under  the  direction  of  the  Alumni  Council  and  that  special  effort  be  made 
by  the  University  to  interest  as  many  of  the  alumni  as  possible. 

b)  That  the  question  of  a  pageant  by  alumni  and  students  be  referred  t>>  the 
Alumni  Council  and  the  Undergraduate  Council  for  report  to  the  Board  of  Trust 

c)  That  the  question  of  further  exercises  for  and  by  the  students  be  referred  to  the 
Undergraduate  Council  for  report  to  the  Board. 

d)  That  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Council,  or  his  appointee,  and  the  Coin; 
Chairman  for  Alumni  Day  be  especially  invited  to  attend  all  functions  of  the  celebra- 
tion. 

7.  Publications: 

a)  That  the  history  of  the  University,  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  T.  \Y.  Good- 
speed,  be  published. 

b)  That  a  catalogue  of  matriculants  be  published,  the  exact  extent  of  the  catalogue 
to  be  hereafter  determined. 

c)  That  there  be  issued  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  contributions  to 
science  and  literature  of  all  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of 
the  University  and  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  University  Press. 

d)  That  a  commemorative  volume  relating  to  the  celebration  be  published. 

e)  That  an  effort  be  made  to  obtain  a  subsidy  fund  for  book  publications. 

8.  Dedication: 

That  the  dedication  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  be  one  feature  of  the  celebration. 

9.  Exhibits: 

That  exhibits  of  the  work  of  all  departments,  including  especially  publications 
by  members  of  the  faculty  and  by  graduates,  be  prepared. 

10.  University  dinner: 

That  there  be  a  dinner  for  the  University  and  special  guests. 

11.  Time  of  the  celebration: 

That  the  celebration  cover  five  days,  from  Friday,  June  9,  to  and  inclui 
Tuesday,  June  13,  Convocation  Day. 

12.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Divinity  School: 

a)  That  the  fiftieth  celebration  be  regarded  as  the  share  of  the  Divinity  School  in 
the  general  quarter-centennial  celebration  of  the  University. 

b)  That  two  sessions  be  given  to  the  reading  of  papers  dealing  with  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  aspects  of  the  Divinity  School.     An  effort  will  be  made  in  ti 
two  sessions  to  show  the  share  of  the  Divinity  School  in  the  development  of  theological 
scholarship  and  of  the  extension  of  religion  and  morality  into  soci.il.  mis- ionary,  and 
educational  fields. 

c)  That  the  speakers  at  these  sessions  be  Doctors  or  former  students  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

d)  That  the  program  of  one  general  afternoon  or  evening  session  of  the  quarter- 
centennial  be  assigned  to  the  Divinity  School,  at  which  there  shall  be  a  historical 
address  and  another  dealing  with  the  present  situation  of  religion. 

e)  That  an  alumni  dinner  or  luncheon  of  the  Divinity  School  be  held. 
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g)  That  an  effort  be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  bring  back  living  alumni  of  the 
first  class  who  graduated  in  the  original  seminary,  one  of  whom  should  give  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  beginning  of  the  seminary. 

h)  That  a  special  effort  be  made  to  bring  back  all  those  who  have  received  a  degree 
from  the  institution. 

i)  That  an  exhibition  be  made  of  the  publications  of  the  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  its  Doctors. 

j)  That  an  effort  be  made  to  obtain  a  building  for  theological  instruction. 
13.  Funds: 

Any  and  all  items  in  the  report  involving  any  expenditure  are  to  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense  likely  to  be  incurred  in  connection 
therewith,  and  no  liability  shall  be  incurred  without  the  previous  approval  and  sanction 
of  the  Board. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  December  14,  1915, 
it  was  voted: 

To  appoint  a  General  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  have  charge  of  the  celebra- 
tion, such  committee  to  consist  of  thirty-five  members,  of  which  six  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  sixteen  members  from  the  faculties  of  the 
University,  five  from  the  Alumni  Council,  and  two  from  students  now  in  residence  at 
the  University,  together  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  President  of  the  University,  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  University,  and 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council,  ex-officio;  that  the  General  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  appoint  subcommittees,  including,  if  desired,  persons  not 
members  of  the  General  Committee,  but  that  the  General  Committee  shall  include 
in  its  Finance  Subcommittee  only  the  six  members  of  the  Board  to  be  designated  by 
the  President;  that  no  financial  liabilities  for  expenditures  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  shall  be  incurred  unless  the  same  have  been,  in  each  case,  previously 
authorized  by  such  Finance  Subcommittee,  which  said  committee  shall  be  empowered 
to  make  expenditures  only  in  accordance  with  previous  appropriation  made  therefor 
by  the  Board. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  action  the  following  have  been 

appointed  as  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  on  the  Quarter-Centennial 

Celebration : 

Ex-officio: 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

The  President  of  the  University,  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

The  President  of  the  Alumni  Council,  Albert  W.  Sherer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  J.  Spencer  Dickerson. 

The  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  University,  David  A.  Robertson. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council,  John  F.  Moulds. 

From  the  Board  of  Trustees:  E.  B.  Felsenthal,  H.  G.  Grey,  C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
R.  L.  Scott,  Willard  A.  Smith,  H.  H.  Swift. 

From  the  Faculty:  J.  R.  Angell,  J.  H.  Breasted,  E.  D.  Burton,  J.  M.  Coulter, 
S.  W.  Cutting,  Mrs.  Edith  F.  Flint,  J.  P.  Hall,  C.  H.  Judd,  G.J.  Laing,  Shailer 
Mathews,  R.  D.  Salisbury,  F.  W.  Shepardson,  Marion  Talbot,  A.  A.  Stagg,  Julius 
Stieglitz,  J.  H.  Tufts. 

From  the  Alumni:  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  W.  Scott  Bond,  Scott  Brown,  H.  E.  Slaught, 
Helen  T.  Sunny. 

Students  in  residence:  James  Oliver  Murdock,  Leslie  M.  Parker. 


THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 

Preparations   for  the  Quarter-Centennial  celebration  of   the    I 
versity  of  Chicago  are  officially  mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  his  report  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  University  Record. 
Since  the  formulation  of  that  official  statement  there  have  been  several 
interesting  developments. 

Subsequent  to  the  determination  of  the  dates  for  the  University 
celebration,  announcement  was  made  of  the  meeting  of  the  Republican 
and  Progressive  national  conventions  in  Chicago,  June  7.  The  conflict 
of  dates  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Quarter-Centennial  Executive 
Committee.  After  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  original  program  and  certain  other  possible  arrangements  of  dates, 
the  Executive  Committee  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Committee  a  proposal  to  hold  the  University  celebration  from  Friday 
June  2,  to  Tuesday,  June  6.  The  members  of  the  General  Committee 
have  approved  these  proposed  dates. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  been  assigned 
duties  on  sub-committees  as  follows: 

Executive  Committee:  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Mr.  James  R.  Angell,  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Swift,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Mr.  James  Parker 
Hall,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Mr.  David  A.  Robertson. 

Finance  Committee:  Mr.  Eli  B.  Felsenthal,  Mr.  Howard  G.  Grey,  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Scott,  Mr.  Williard  \.  Smith, 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift. 

Invitations:  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Mr.  Eli  B.  Felsenthal,  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Mr.  James  H.  Tufts. 

Reception  Committee:  Mr.  James  H.  Breasted,  Mrs.  Edith  Foster  Flint,  Mr. 
David  A.  Robertson,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Scott. 

Committee  on  University  Dinner:  Mr.  Rollin  D.Salisbury,  Mr.  Francis  \\ '.  Shepard- 
son, Mr.  Willard  A.  Smith. 

Committee  on  Departmental  Conferences:  Mr.  John  M.  Coulter,  Mr.  Starr  Willard 
Cutting,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Slaught. 

Committee  on  Exhibits:  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Mr. 
James  O.  Murdock. 

Committee  on  the  Divinity  School:  Mr.  Shailer  Mathews,  Mr.  Howard  <;.  Grey. 

Committee  on  the  Dedication  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall:  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Mrs.  Edith 
Foster  Flint,  Miss  Helen  T.  Sunny. 

Committee  on  Bibliography:  Mr.  Julius  Stieglitz,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Mr. 
Gordon  J.  Laing. 

Committee  on  Catalogue  of  Matriculants:  Mr.  John  F.  Moulds.  Mr.  Julius  Stieg- 
litz. 
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Committee  on  Subsidy  Fund:  Mr.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  Mr.  James  H.  Breasted. 
Committee  on  Athletics:  Mr.  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Mr.  Scott  Brown. 
Alumni  Committee:  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Mr.  Scott  Brown,  Mr.  John  F.  Moulds, 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Sherer,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Miss  Helen  T.  Sunny. 
Student  Committee:  Mr.  James  O.  Murdock,  Mr.  Leslie  Parker. 

It  is  understood  that  each  of  the  foregoing  committees  has  power  to 
increase  its  number.  The  Committee  on  the  Dedication  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  for  instance,  of  which  Miss  Talbot  is  chairman,  has  announced  the 
following  membership: 

Miss  Zonia  Baber,  Miss  Katharine  Blunt,  Miss  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Miss 
Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Miss  Gertrude  Dudley,  Mrs.  Edith  Foster  Flint,  Miss  Cora 
M.  Gettys,  Miss  Antoinette  Hollister,  Miss  Helen  Johnston,  Miss  Florence  V.  Lamb, 
Miss  Euphrosyne  E.  Langley,  Miss  Mary  J.  Lanier,  Miss  Gillie  A.  Larew,  Miss 
Katherine  H.  Llewellyn,  Miss  Margaret  V.  Monroe,  Miss  Mary  Prince,  Miss  Ruth 
Prosser,  Miss  Myra  Reynolds,  Miss  Helen  T.  Sunny,  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Miss  Alice 
Temple,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Terry,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Miss  Agnes  R.  Wayman,  Dr. 
Josephine  E.  Young. 

Honorary  members:   Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Mrs.  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

Advisory  Committee  of  Alumnae. — Miss  Elizabeth  Faulkner  (1885),  Mrs.  Antoi- 
nette Cary  Shipley  (1893),  Mrs.  Maud  Radford  Warren  (1894),  Miss  Charlotte  H. 
Foye  (1895),  Mrs.  Agnes  Cook  Gale  (1896),  Mrs.  Edith  Capps  Shambaugh  (1897), 
Mrs.  Dernis  Butler  Gorrell  (1898),  Miss  Josephine  T.  Allin  (1899),  Mrs.  Davida  Harper 
Eaton  (1900),  Mrs.  Ruth  Hardy  Griswold  (1901),  Mrs.  Ethel  Ramick  McDowell 
(1902),  Mrs.  Martha  Landers  Thompson  (igc^iMiss  Shirley  Farr  (1904),  Miss  Helen 
A.  Freeman  (1905),  Miss  Marie  Ortmayer  (1906),  Mrs.  Grace  Williamson  Willett 
(1907),  Mrs.  Phebe  Bell  Terry  (1908),  Miss  Mary  E.  Courtenay  (1909),  Mrs.  Maty 
Gude  Coleman  (1910),  Mrs.  Geraldine  Brown  Gilkey  (1911),  Miss  Margaret  V. 
Sullivan  (1912),  Miss  Martha  Green  (1913),  Miss  Blanche  A.  Mason  (1914),  Miss 
Irene  Tufts  (1915),  Miss  Emma  G.  Dickerson  (1916),  Mrs.  Jessie  Heckman  Hirschell 
(1910),  president  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club. 

Other  committees  are  at  work  and  a  complete  list  will  be  published 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Record. 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE    NINETY-SEVENTH    CONVO- 
CATION 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  LL.D.,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  the 
Convocation  orator  on  December  21, 
1915.  His  subject  was:  "Preparations 
for  Peace." 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  twenty-five  students  to  mem- 
bership in  Sigma  Xi,  and  three  students 
to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate, 87;  the  Certificate  of  the  College 
of  Education,  3;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  1;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  29;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  12.  The  Divinity  School: 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  1;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1. 
The  Law  School:  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Law.  6.  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  6;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  4;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  6.  The  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  (not  including  titles 
and  certificates)  was  66. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
December  20.  President  and  Mrs.  Jud- 
son,  the  Convocation  orator,  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Fisher,  and  Mrs.  Fisher  were  in  the 
receiving  line. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Sen-ice  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the  Reynolds  Club 
Theater  on  Sunday,  December  19,  and 
the  Convocation  Religious  Service  at 
11:00  a.m.  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall.  The  Convocation  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago. 

THE    NINETY-EIGHTH   CON- 
VOCATION 

At  the  Ninety-eighth  Convocation  to  be 
held  in  Leon'  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
Tuesday,  March  21,  19 16,  the  address 
will  be  by  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D., 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy  since  1892.  The 
subject  will  be:   "Economic  Liberty." 


The  Convocation  preacher,  March 
1916,    will    be    Rev.    Professor    I 
Birney  Smith. 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  statement  made  by  Owen  Wister  in 
his  recently  published  book,  Tfu  I" 
of  Calamity,  that  "the  University  of  Chi- 
cago stopped  the  mouth  of  a  Belgian  1 
fessor  who  was  goim;  to  present  Belgium's 
case,"  has  been  so  widely  discussed  in  uni- 
versity  circles  and   is  so  unfair  to   the 
institution     concerned     that     Professor 
James  R.  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Facult 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  sent  the 
following  protest  to  the  London  Times: 

The  University  of  Chicago 

To  the  editor  of  the  "  London  Times": 
In  his  recently  published  book  entitled 
The  Pentecost  of  Calamity,  on  p.  135.  Mr. 
Owen   Wister  puts   into   the   mouth   of 
French     and     Belgian     emissaries     the 
words,     "the    University     of     Chicago 
stopped  the  mouth  of  a  Belgian  prof' 
who  was  going  to  present  Belgium's  ca 
This  statement  has  been  given  such  wide 
publicity  in    the    British    and  Canadian 
publications,  and  it  is  so  wholly  unfoun- 
ded  in   fact,  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
enter  protest  against  its  further  circula- 
tion.    The   author   has   written    to    Mr. 
\\  ister  asking  for  an  explanation  and 
had   no   acknowledgment  of   his   letter. 
Others  of  his  colleagues  have  been  1 
fortunate  in  securing  some  reply   fr<>m 
Mr.  W'ister's  secretary,  but  no  adequate 
explanation,  much  less  any  retractio 

Needless  to  say,  under  the  organization 
common    to    American    institution-    of 
higher  learning   the   University 
cannot  align  itself  on  any  issue  of  the 
kind    represented    by    the    | 
Meantime  this  institution  v. 
I   am  aware,  one  of  the  first   Arm-: 
universities    to  invite  to  a  seat  01 
regular  faculty  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of    the    University     of    Louvail 
gentleman.  Professor  Van  del 
in  October  and  was  pn  "ir,"r 

at  the  University  throughout  t' 
academic  vear  of  191  |  dm- 

self  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  -elf- 
control  and  was  1  ertainly  never  i 
with  in  any  way  by   the    Universit; 
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expressing  whatever  views  he  chose 
regarding  Belgium  and  its  enemies. 
Moreover,  the  University  has  in  the 
present  year  appointed  Dr.  Georges 
Van  Biesbroeck,  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory of  Belgium,  to  a  professorship  at 
Yerk.es  Observatory,  where  he  is  at 
present  at  work.  A  course  of  this 
character  hardly  justifies  the  implication 
that  the  University  has  been  indifferent 
to  the  case  of  Belgium,  much  less  that  its 
attitude  has  been  one  of  hostility.  So  far 
as  the  writer  can  discover,  the  only  remote 
justification  for  Mr.  Wister's  statement 
may  reside  in  the  objection  expressed  by 
Professor  Van  der  Essen  himself  to  having 
certain  extremists  invited  to  present 
the  Belgian  case  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  audiences.  But  it  is  to  be  reiter- 
ated that  the  University  of  Chicago  on  no 
occasion  has  done  anything  to  justify  the 
assertion  to  which  Mr.  Wister  is  giving 
such  undeserved  publicity. 

James  R.  Angell 

Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 

Literature,  and  Science 

Professor  Leon  Van  der  Essen,  of  the 
University  of  Lou  vain  is  now  in  Oxford, 
England,  where  he  went  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  lectures  on  Belgium  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  His  attention  having 
been  called  to  Dean  Angell's  protest,  as 
published  in  the  London  Times,  Professor 
Van  der  Essen  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  editor: 

A  Belgian  in  Chicago 

To  the  editor  of  the  "London  Times": 
Sir:  I  have  just  read  in  the  Times  the 
protest  issued  by  Professor  James  R. 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
against  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Owen  Wister 
that  "  the  University  of  Chicago  stopped 
the  mouth  of  a  Belgian  professor  who  was 
going  to  present  Belgium's  case."  As  my 
name  is  given  in  that  letter,  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  add  some  explanation  to  the 
righteous  protest  of  Professor  Angell. 

As  I  was  the  only  Belgian  professor  who 
was  giving  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1914-15,  one  might  imagine 
that  I  myself  complained  to  Mr.  Owen 
Wister  about  the  fact  that  he  alleges. 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  the  sympa- 
thetic American  friend  of  the  Allies,  I 
never  met  him,  and  certainly  never 
could  have  made  in  his  presence  any  com- 
plaint of  the  kind.  Moreover,  I  never 
stated  anything  of  that  sort.  I  have 
always  told,  and  shall  continue  to  tell, 


that  the  University  of  Chicago — with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  some  German 
professors — showed  an  unlimited  sym- 
pathy to  the  Belgian  cause  and  that  the 
professors  proved  to  be  strong  supporters 
of  the  Allies.  This  is  the  more  striking, 
as  Chicago  is  the  center  and  meeting- 
place  of  all  the  German  conspirators. 
All  the  time  I  was  busy  stating  in  many 
clubs  and  before  many  audiences  the 
"case"  of  Belgium  I  was  never  in  the 
slightest  way  interfered  with  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University.  Many 
professors  expressed  to  me  their  sincere 
joy  at  "  seeing  me  rebuking  the  arguments 
and  forgeries  of  the  German  propa- 
gandists." Finally,  before  leaving,  I 
was  asked  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  to  write,  for  the  American  public, 
a  History  of  Belgium,  which  is  now  ready 
to  be  circulated  within  a  few  weeks. 
Better  proofs  of  the  University's  attitude 
could  hardly  be  given.  Therefore  I 
wrote,  with  complete  liberty  of  judgment 
and  action,  the  tribute  which  appears 
in  my  article  "The  Sufferings  of  Belgium 
and  Public  Opinion  in  America,"  con- 
tributed by  me  to  the  Book  of  Belgium's 
Gratitude,  just  published  by  Lane. 

I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leon  Van  der  Essen 
Professor  in  Louvain  University 

6  Winchester-Road,  Oxford 
December  20 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  English  four  mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance plays  will  be  presented  February  25 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  The 
first  play,  Sponsus,  a  liturgical  drama  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  under  the  direction 
of  D  r .  J .  Lewis  B  ro wne ,  organist  and  choir- 
master of  St.  Patrick's  Church.  The 
Second  Sheperd's  Play,  will  be  in  charge 
of  Associate  Professor  Percy  Holmes 
Boynton.  The  third  play,  Nice  Wanton, 
is  under  supervision  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor David  Allan  Robertson.  The 
closing  part  of  the  program,  under  direc- 
tion of  Professor  William  D.MacClintock, 
will  be  an  "Elizabethan  Jig,"  with  song 
parts  and  dancing.  Special  stage  settings 
and  special  costumes  are  to  be  designed, 
and  the  whole  presentation  is  expected 
to  be  historically  and  artistically  notable. 

The  general  chairman  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Read  Baskervill.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are  Messrs. 
Lovett,  Tolman,  MacClintock,  Linn, 
Boynton,  Robertson. 
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ECONOMIC  LIBERTY1 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  PH.D. 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 


George  Eliot  has  described  tragedy  as  the  irrevocable  union  of  two 
irreconcilable  forces.  The  main  task  of  life,  indeed,  seems  to  be  to  find 
adjustments  between  forces  which  threaten  to  be  irreconcilable  and 
thus  produce  tragedy.  Too  often  the  issue  is  either  co-operation  or 
tragedy.  Marriage  is  an  obvious  illustration:  two  unlike  natures  mated 
for  life  create  difficult  situations.  When  Adjustment  flies  out  at  the 
window,  Tragedy  stalks  in  at  the  door. 

And  so  it  goes  in  our  public  as  well  as  in  our  private  relations:  emo- 
tional impulses  and  raw  license  push  men  to  serve  their  selfish  aims; 
but  license  is  certain  to  be  met  by  a  power  greater  than  itself.  Unre- 
strained impulse  must  be  wedded  to  co-operation  or  else  we  have  tragedy, 
political  and  economic.  Unless  the  warring  elements  of  human  nature 
are  governed  by  a  co-operating  political  organization,  we  have  disaster 
in  the  form  of  anarchy.  Whenever  unbridled  pride  of  opinion,  spurred 
on  by  ignorance,  drives  men  to  impose  unlegislated  theory  by  force  upon 
others,  a  would-be  irreconcilable  force  meets  the  inevitable  forces  of 
government — whether  it  be  in  nature  democratic  or  absolute— and 
a  cata&trophe  ensues.  The  world  stops  until  an  adjustment  is  made. 
Thus  we  have  come  to  learn  that  individuals  secure  the  largest  liberty  only 
under  some  restrictions  of  law.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  thai 
the  expressed  will  of  society  as  a  whole  must  dominate  the  will  of  smaller 

'Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety -eighth  Convocation  of  the  I'nivcr 
of  Chicago,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  21,  1916. 
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fractions  to  the  end  that  all — irrespective  of  differences  in  education  and 
intelligence,  differences  in  material  possessions,  differences  in  ways  of 
thinking  and  class  inheritances,  differences  in  moral  codes — may  obtain 
a  larger  liberty  than  is  compatible  with  the  attempt  of  the  few  to  enforce 
individual  opinions  upon  others. 

Our  social  problem,  likewise,  shows  similar  opposing  tendencies. 
The  interests  of  economic  factors  like  capital  and  labor,  absolutely 
different  in  nature,  are  irrevocably  mated  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  our  necessary  wants;  and  unless  co-operation  is  reached  between  the 
two  seemingly  irreconcilable  forces,  there  arises  the  inevitable  economic 
tragedy.  In  attempts  at  adjustment  the  raw  self-importance  and 
rigidity  of  the  ignorant  mind — too  often  led  by  fanatics  who  masquerade 
under  the  fair  name  of  idealists — are  certain  to  end  in  tragedy.  Conceit 
of  opinion  in  economics  is  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to  intelligence  and 
knowledge.  Wherewithal,  then,  shall  we  be  fed  on  wisdom  ?  Is  Democ- 
racy, political  or  industrial,  to  be  our  Moses?  "The  common  sense  of 
the  masses,"  says  George  Brandes,  "and  their  sharp  eye  for  right  and 
wrong  have  never  been  anything  but  a  democratic  legend.  The  masses 
believe,  as  a  rule,  any  he  that  is  given  to  them  in  an  agreeable  form." 
Is  industrial  democracy,  then,  headed  for  tragedy,  or  for  disciplined 
co-operation  between  what  seem  to  many,  within  each  of  the  opposing 
camps,  irreconcilable  forces?  In  our  search  for  truth  do  we  find 
economic  liberty  as  the  equivalent  of  industrial  democracy  ? 

II 

Long  ago  our  race  fought  for  and  won  the  right  of  religious  liberty. 
No  hierarchy  or  state  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  select  his  code  of  ethics,  or  to  worship  as  his  conscience 
dictates.  Protection  has  been  secured  even  to  the  so-called  witch  who 
worships  the  divinity  in  a  black  cat.  Freedom  of  religious  belief  secures 
a  safe  field  within  which  may  be  developed  that  which  has  spiritual 
efficiency,  whether  it  be  the  worship  of  duty  or  of  the  "  Unknown  God." 
It  is  the  right  of  the  individual  to  freedom  of  thinking;  it  is  a  form  of 
extreme  individualism  in  respect  of  religious  beliefs.  It  does  not  need 
the  lion  of  Androcles  to  show  us  what  has  been  won  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Moreover,  from  the  barons  of  Runnymede  to  the  present  time  our 
race  has  been  hewing  its  way  with  battle-ax  and  sword,  by  argument 
and  by  withholding  grants  of  money,  to  political  liberty.  Perhaps  the 
fighting  is  not  yet  ended.    Lord  Acton  had  felt  the  need  of  devoting  his 
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life  to  the  collection  of  a  great  library  showing  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  political  liberty.  This  struggle  gave  us  the  French  and  the  American 
revolutions;  and  we  are  still  required  to  fight  the  "political  boss,"  who 
has  as  many  heads  as  the  reformers  have  spurts  of  energy.  The  love 
of  political  liberty  has  led  many  fine  spirits  to  meet  death,  with  a  smile, 
on  the  battlefield  or  on  the  scaffold.  This  inborn  craving  of  man  is 
above  all  material  considerations: 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty. 

It  was  the  demand  for  equality  before  the  law  and  for  equal  justice  to 
all,  high  or  low.  Against  this  indomitable  force  was  arrayed  the  selfish 
greed  of  power  and  ambition.  In  the  very  nature  of  man  these  opposing 
forces  were  irreconcilable,  and  tragedy  followed:  butchery,  revolutions, 
conquests  of  empires,  and  the  tottering  of  absolutism  mark  the  course  of 
that  tragedy  down  to  the  present  blood-drenched  fields  of  Europe. 
Sooner  or  later  constitutionalism  and  political  liberty  must  come  to 
announce  the  adjustment  between  these  conflicting  forces  of  human 
nature.  Political  fiber ty  is  not  a  mere  compact;  it  must  become  an 
accepted  state  of  mind. 

Then  we  take  another  step.  After  having  won  religious  liberty, 
and  having  largely  established  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  the 
economic  struggles  of  the  day  have  brought  forth  a  demand  for  economic 
liberty.  Since  the  word  "democracy"  stands  forth  in  the  struggle  for 
political  liberty  as  opposed  to  inequality  and  injustice,  the  new  gosj  >el 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  demand  for  "industrial  democracy." 
Obviously,  political  liberty  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  eco- 
nomic liberty:  protection  by  the  state  of  life  and  property,  safety  of 
travel  and  transportation,  justice  and  equal  treatment  in  the  courts  of 
law,  absence  of  official  castes,  and  freedom  in  choice  of  occupations  and 
places  of  residence  have  been  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  industrial 
and  commercial  development.  But  whiie  dependent  on  these  conditions 
precedent,  economic  liberty  differs  essentially  from  political  liberty; 
indeed  it  deals  with  things  of  another  kind.  It  is  impossible  to  argue 
from  the  truths  of  political  liberty  to  conclusions  as  to  economic  liberty. 
For  inotance,  because  one  man  is  the  political  equal  of  another,  it  cannot 
be  reasoned  that  one  man  is  the  industrial  equal  of  another.  While  all 
are  equal  before  the  law,  some  of  us  may  be  mechanical,  some  artistic, 
some  poets,  some  stodgy,  some  unsystematic,  some  orderly,  some  lazy, 
some  industrious,  some  emotional,  some  cool-headed,  some  foolish,  some 
sensible,  some  unpractical,  some  skilled  in  knowledge  of  men  and  in 
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management  of  financial  and  business  affairs.  There  are  as  many  differ- 
ing industrial  capacities  as  there  are  different  persons.  That  is,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  economic  equality  among  men ;  they  differ  physically, 
morally,  and  industrially.  They  are  no  more  alike  than  all  lands,  or 
all  trees,  are  alike.  Men  differ  industrially  as  much  as  a  stony  New 
England  pasture  differs  from  a  cotton  field  in  the  Mississippi  Delta;  or 
as  much  as  the  level  prairie  of  Illinois  differs  from  the  orchards  and 
bench  lands  of  the  Bitter  Root. 

Then  what  is  economic  liberty?  After  the  emancipation,  many 
negroes  believed  that  political  liberty  meant  license.  So  to  many  casual 
minds  economic  liberty  seems  to  mean  economic  license,  or  freedom  from 
effort;  the  grant  by  some  power  outside  of  themselves  of  economic 
satisfactions  which  will  maintain  them  without  labor  and  sacrifice;  or, 
if  they  must  labor,  assurance  of  a  return  to  which  they  have  a  right 
independent  of  their  industrial  efficiency.  Society  has  long  ago  decided 
that  everyone  born  into  the  world  has  a  right  to  be  kept  from  starvation ; 
and  our  poor  laws  have  long  stood  as  tangible  proof  of  this  disposition. 
But  society  has  never  yet  assumed  that  those  who  will  not  work,  or 
those  who  are  inferior  in  industrial  capacity,  shall  be  supplied  from  the 
production  of  others  with  satisfactions  measured  only  by  the  desires  of 
the  easily-tired.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  virility  and  man- 
hood can  be  gained  only  by  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  and  that  attaining 
rewards  without  them  results  in  an  invertebrate  man.  There  is  kept 
in  mind  the  old  maxim  of  the  gardener:  "The  shaken  tree  bears  the 
more  fruit."  Shall  we  find  the  paradox,  in  economic  liberty  too,  and 
learn  that  undisciplined  desire  must  be  met  by  the  restraint  of  law? 
Have  we  been  placed  on  the  globe  in  such  an  environment  that  we  can 
enlarge  our  satisfactions  only  by  the  exercise  of  homely  virtues  such  as 
forethought,  self-control,  industry,  sobriety,  thrift,  persistence,  and 
good  judgment  ?  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  yearning  for  the  flesh- 
pots;  and  yet  there  is,  on  the  other,  the  winepress  first  to  be  trodden. 
Are  these  opposing  forces  irreconcilable,  to  be  followed  by  the  inevi- 
table tragedy?  Or,  shall  we  learn  the  true  way  of  adjustment 
based  on  economic  laws?  How  shall  we  gain  that  economic  liberty 
under  which  each  individual  shall  obtain  the  largest  returns  from  his 
own  industrial  efforts?  Is  there  any  other  solution,  in  the  main, 
than  that  liberty  which  shall  offer  as  an  incentive  to  each  the  largest 
individual  activity  and  freedom  of  choice  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
his  fellows? 
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III 

To  some  minds  industrial  democracy  is  fitted  to  bring  us  "social  jus- 
tice." In  the  fierce  industrial  competition  of  the  day  what  is  "social 
justice"  ?  When  the  petted  cat  of  the  household  is  fighting  against  the 
stray  of  the  woodpile,  what  is  justice  between  them  ?  When  one  pro- 
ducer of  small  equipment  is  fighting  against  a  large  producer  who  can 
produce  more  cheaply,  is  it  justice  to  the  consumer  to  handicap  the  large 
producer  so  that  a  higher  price  will  allow  the  small  producer  to  stay  in 
the  market  ?  Or,  has  any  man — even  the  small  producer — a  droit  an 
commerce?  He  has,  of  course,  a  right  equal  to  that  of  any  other  to 
enter  trade;  but  it  is  never  true  that  men  have  equal  success  in  trade. 
What  is  social  justice  here?  Is  it  the  attempt  to  equalize  human 
capacities  by  handicapping  the  superior  ?  There  is  no  need  of  arguing 
about  such  a  proposal.  Why  "break  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel"?  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  society  to  equalize  the  industrial  capacities  of  men; 
it  may  at  the  best  educate  and  train  the  differing  capacities  already 
marking  out  one  man  from  another.  Pear  trees  may  be  improved ;  but 
no  art  of  man  can  make  a  pear  tree  bear  roses.  Deep  down  in  nature 
there  is  some  formative  power  which  fixes  the  individuality  of  a  strain, 
just  as  it  sets  a  characteristic  quality  on  the  combination  of  traits  form- 
ing each  separate  man. 

It  cannot  be  made  too  clear,  moreover,  that  distribution  of  wealth 
has  to  do  with  material  rewards;  and  that  these  rewards  must  justly 
bear  some  relation  to  the  respective  services  rendered  in  production. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  well-being  and  well-living.  Obviously, 
efforts  of  an  aesthetic  or  spiritual  character — although  they  rank  far 
above  material  things  in  the  scale  of  social  values — are  not  in  the  same 
class  with  material  rewards;  so  that  the  services  of  men  in  material 
production  are  supposedly  to  be  rewarded  in  the  main  by  material 
returns.  Therefore,  quite  irrespective  of  man's  goodness  or  piety 
(except  so  far  as  it  affects  his  industrial  quality)  he  goes  into  industry 
for  material  recompenses.  If,  then,  men's  services  in  the  production  of 
wealth  are  widely  unequal,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  material 
rewards  for  these  services  can  ever  be  equal. 

In  short,  differences  in  wealth  are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  men 
as  we  find  them  in  this  world.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
"social  justice"  purposes  to  bring  in  an  era  of  equal  industrial  shares. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  "industrial  democracy"  can  ever  aim 
at  equality  of  earthly  possessions,  so  long  as  dissimilar  and  imperfect 
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men  remain  what  they  are.  Since  discussions  of  riches,  of  wages,  of 
industrial  shares,  belong  to  a  materialistic  philosophy  (in  whose  groves 
socialists  also  walk  and  discuss)  it  may  make  some  of  us  glory  in  the 
distinction  that,  although  our  powers  in  acquiring  material  rewards  are 
poor  indeed,  we  may  acquire  merit  in  digging  for  treasures  in  other  than 
materialistic  realms. 

IV 

What,  then,  may  we  expect  "industrial  democracy"  to  usher  into 
this  world  of  material  rewards?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  skill 
— natural  or  acquired — should  receive  the  same  reward  as  lack  of  skill, 
under  any  meaning  attributed  to  "social  justice."  Since  we  cannot, 
however,  blink  the  industrial  inequalities  of  men  and  their  rewards,  it 
may  be  urged  that  all  men  should  have  equal  opportunities  in  industry, 

Turning,  for  them  who  pass,  the  common  dust 
Of  servile  opportunity  to  gold. 

We  must  not  omit  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  ability  to  see  an 
opportunity  is  a  personal  quality  granted  to  some  and  denied  to  others. 
As  Bagehot  says,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  opportunity,  it  is  essential 
to  feel  it.  Stating  the  matter  baldly,  at  this  very  moment  to  every- 
one here  there  is  equal  industrial  opportunity;  but  not  every  one  of  us 
is  equally  able  to  see  an  opportunity  when  it  is  presented.  Perhaps 
what  the  well-wishers  of  the  race  mean  by  insisting  on  equal  opportunity 
is  the  training,  insight,  experience,  and  nerve  to  see  and  take  the 
risks  of  opportunity.  That  is,  they  would  like  to  see  something  akin 
to  equality  in  industrial  foresight;  the  distance  to  which  for  the  social 
reformer  is  farther  than  to  Tipperary. 

But  perhaps  this  is  a  man  of  straw.  There  must  be  something  more 
than  this  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  men  with  their  present  industrial 
opportunities.  It  is  no  doubt  felt  that  artificial  advantages  place  one 
man  in  a  position  of  opportunity,  and  shut  another  out.  For  instance, 
it  may  be  thought  that  a  parent's  wealth  gives  his  son  an  advantage 
in  the  competitive  struggles  of  industry.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  and 
the  granting  of  every  desire  for  comfort  and  luxury  is  the  very  destruction 
of  fiber  and  constructive  energy.  Phillips  Brooks  once  said  to  me  of  a 
young  man:  "He  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  rich."  In  short,  it  is 
not  the  most  expensive  rod  that  catches  the  most  trout. 

For  generations  we  have  heard  much  of  the  "Rights  of  Man";  but 
all  through  the  French  Revolution,  as  de  Tocqueville  has  declared, 
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liberty  was  confounded  with  equality.  Of  course,  he  was  referring  to 
political  liberty  and  equality.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  groping  for 
industrial  democracy  it  is  possible  that  we  are  guilty  of  the  same  lack 
of  discrimination  in  assuming  that  economic  liberty  connotes  economic 
equality.  Now,  if,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eco- 
nomic equality,  then  to  assume  that  there  can  be  no  economic  liberty 
without  economic  equality  is  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  economic  liberty — a  conclusion  we  cannot  accept  for  a  moment. 
But,  whatever  our  theorizing  about  economic  liberty  may  be,  we 
almost  instinctively  include  in  the  concept  equal  opportunity  in  in- 
dustry. There  is  the  obvious  hindrance  of  custom  and  habit  which 
restricts  competition  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  women's  wages,  unequal 
opportunity  makes  for  injustice.  No  restriction,  legal  or  artificial, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  equal  opportunity  to  enter 
industry,  to  choose  the  occupation,  to  rise  as  skill  and  merit  warrant, 
to  have  equal  rights  to  property  and  life  and  to  protection  from  the 
state  in  all  industrial  operations.  The  demand  for  equal  opportunity, 
however,  is  in  essence  a  demand  for  a  regime  of  free  competition.  Equal 
opportunity,  in  effect,  is  a  way  of  giving  unequal  capacities  free  play  to 
obtain  unequal  industrial  returns. 


When  the  goods  of  any  producer  can  enter  a  given  market,  without 
interference  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  we  say  that  is  a  competitive 
market.  Likewise,  if  there  is  a  free  movement  of  labor  or  capital  into 
or  out  of  any  productive  area,  we  agree  that  there  is  free  competition. 
That  is,  labor  and  capital  are  given  equal  opportunities  to  enter  that 
field.  Yet  socialism,  in  its  very  foundation,  is  opposed  to  free  compe- 
tition; and  so,  of  course,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  equal  opportunity. 
Why?  Because  the  differing  industrial  capacities  of  men  inevitably 
lead  to  differing  shares  of  material  possessions  whenever  all  men  are 
given  equal  opportunities  to  exercise  their  several  and  unequal  powers. 
Socialism,  therefore,  is  a  protest  against  unequal  shares  of  material 
wealth,  on  the  ground  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  result  is  to  avoid 
free  competition  and  equal  opportunity  for  unequal  abilities.  Having 
failed  in  the  field  of  free  and  equal  contest  of  abilities,  the  socialist 
retreats  behind  the  sheltering  skirts  of  the  protecting  and  paternalistic 
state  and  asks  for  special  favors  from  society.  His  is  a  gospel  of  inade- 
quacy. More  than  that,  it  is  opposed  to  "social  justice,"  it  that  justice 
includes  equal  industrial  opportunity. 
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Most  socialists  have  come  to  their  conclusions  through  an  abounding 
idealism  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  their  kind.     From  the 
days  of  Marx  and  Lasalle,  men  have  gone  into  socialism  not  from  first 
having  made  a  profound  study  of  economics,  but  from  first  having  had 
a  vision  of  perfection  in  socialism  for  which  they  have  afterwards  sought 
to  find   an  economic  justification.     Indeed,   the  basic  incentives   to 
socialism  are  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  industrial  order,  a  desire 
for  industrial  equality,  a  wish  to  escape  the  merciless  tests  of  free  com- 
petition, and  a  hearty  respect  for  the  uses  of  capital.    There  is  a  bitter 
sense  of  inequality  due  to  the  fact  that  some  have  capital  and  others  not; 
and  it  is  seen  that  the  possession  of  capital  gives  access  to  tools,  employ- 
ment, and  power  over  the  future.     More  than  that,  we  know  by  actual 
experience  how  merciless  is  the  working  of  many  a  capitalist's  mind 
when  he  is  thinking  only  of  getting  income  from  his  business.    That  men 
are  supposed  to  have  an  unequal  chance  at  capital,  and  therefore  are 
under  the  tyranny  of  capitalists,  is  a  trite  indictment  against  the  regime 
of  free  competition.     But  in  the  demand  for  the  state  ownership  of  capital 
lies  the  fundamental  non  sequitur  of  socialism — a  violation  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  social  justice.     Capital  is  not  a  gift  of  nature;  nor  can  it 
be  a  creation  of  the  state  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  effort  of 
individuals.     It  is  a  man-willed,  a  man-originating  resultant.    In  its 
legitimate  character  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  psychic  efforts  of  individual 
persons.    Treble  the  efficiency  of  production,  treble  the  output  of  wealth, 
and,  if  you  treble  that  kind  of  consumption  by  which  nothing  is  pro- 
duced in  the  place  of  that  which  is  consumed,  there  is  no  addition  to 
capital.     Only  by  calling  on  the  individual  for  the  moral  force  that  sets 
a  greater  gain  on  a  future  use  than  on  a  present  indulgence  do  we  change 
wealth  into  capital.     Capital  is  the  outcome  of  self-control,  foresight, 
a  power  to  estimate  the  future  over  the  present.     You  may  take  away 
wealth  from  others  by  highway  robbery,  by  fraud,  by  "high  finance," 
but  you  do  not  thereby  create  capital.     If  the  socialistic  state  then  pro- 
poses to  take  capital  from  those  by  whom  it  was  created,  and  assign  it 
to  those  unwilling  or  unable  to  exercise  the  qualities  by  which  it  is 
brought  into  existence,  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of  social  justice,  because 
it  is  taking  from  those  who  are  industrially  competent  and  giving  without 
service  to  those  who  are  industrially  incompetent;    because  it  is  not 
assigning  economic  rewards  on  the  basis  of  the  service  rendered.    It 
does  not  condone  the  preliminary  confiscation  of  individual  capital  to 
say  that,  after  the  state  gets  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  capital 
of  society,  the  state  will  set  itself  to  the  task  of  saving  future  capital. 
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If  socialism  is  in  its  theory  economically  and  ethically  so  indefensil 
what  could  we  expect  of  its  practical  operation  by  its  well-intentioned, 
visionary  type  of  votaries?  The  obvious  right  of  each  of  us  to  labor 
according  to  our  own  preferences  also  carries  with  it  the  obvious  right 
to  save  and  to  be  protected  in  the  use  of  our  savings— provided  we  do 
not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  selfish  evil  nature  of  man  shows  itself  in  the  control  of  capital 
just  as  in  the  control  of  any  other  power,  political  or  industrial.  Large 
producers  do  not  hesitate  to  combine  their  efforts  to  gain  special  legis- 
lation to  obtain  special  industrial  privileges.  Virtue  and  civic  honor 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rich.  But  it  is  folly  to  assume  that 
because  some  capital  has  not  been  justly  accumulated,  some  gained  by 
privilege,  some  not  earned  but  inherited,  that  capital  in  general  can  be 
lightly  confiscated  by  the  state.  The  vast  mass  of  existing  capital  has 
come  into  existence  by  the  exercise  of  the  homely  virtues  I  have  described. 
Confiscate  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  and  you  not  only 
destroy  the  virtues  themselves  but  you  bring  about  an  anaemic,  self- 
indulgent  society. 

VI 

But  why  so  much  in  favor  of  property  rights?  We  are  pointedly 
asked  to  set  a  higher  value  on  human  rights.  They  certainly  are  of 
higher  significance.  Indeed,  property  and  legal  rights  should  only 
reflect  the  human  rights  of  members  in  society.  When  a  careful,  thrifty, 
hard-working  farmer  with  two  children  painfully  accumulates  sleek  cattle 
and  good  implements  in  neat,  well-painted  buildings,  he  forms  an 
unhappy  contrast  to  the  slack  laborer  near  him  who  lives  in  a  pigsty 
with  a  dozen  slatternly  children.  Our  sympathy  with  the  "under  d< 
makes  us  all  want  "human  rights"  for  the  latter.  Should  society  take- 
fat  cattle  away  from  the  one  and  thereby  feed  the  other?  Ar  not 
human  rights  superior  to  property  rights?  The  troublesome  truth  is 
that  by  confiscating  one  man's  capital,  painfully  accumulated,  society 
disregards  his  human  rights;  and  if  it  supplies  the  wants  of  a  too  Ifl 
family  without  reference  to  industrial  services  it  is  removing  all  motive 
for  self-control  and  thrift.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  star .  ( Cer- 
tainly not;  but  society  should  levy  on  all  its  members  for  ir  fund, 
and  not  on  the  one  thrifty  neighbor,  even  though  he  happens  bo  employ 
him.  Industrial  democracy  here  cannot  mean  equal  p< 
the  men  are  unequal  in  thrift  and  industry;  and  equality  of  treatment 
demands  that  the  thrifty  farmer  should  have  the  advantage  of  human 
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rights  as  well  as  the  denizen  of  the  pigsty.  If  the  milk  in  this  cocoanut 
is  that  vague  talk  about  human  rights  means  equal  rewards,  then  the 
intellectual  acumen  of  this  philosophy  is  on  a  par  with  the  tooting  of 
a  baby's  horn. 

But  why  not  form  a  union  of  all  such  laborers,  who  will  agree  to 
work  only  for  wages  enough  to  support  a  large  family  with  a  margin  for 
comforts,  and  to  prevent  all  others  from  competing  in  their  district? 
This  is  coercion  by  conspiracy  in  the  form  of  an  artificial  monopoly; 
it  is  not  fit  that  a  union  should  wish  to  prevent  non-union  laborers  from 
the  human  right  to  work,  and  thus  deny  equal  opportunity  and  social 
justice  to  others.  If  perchance  a  union  were  formed  including  all  labor- 
ers, society  would  be  freed  from  a  poor  fund  and  the  burden  be  deftly 
transferred  to  the  employers  of  the  district,  who  thus  become  almoners 
for  the  community.  Such  a  plan  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as 
a  logical  sanction  of  human  rights.  But  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to 
ethics  and  logic,  pass  a  law  fixing  the  rate  mentioned  as  a  legal  minimum 
rate  of  wages,  so  as  to  relieve  society  as  a  whole  of  its  duty,  thus  imposing 
the  burden  on  the  chance  employer,  and  the  principle  of  justice  is  then 
established  beyond  peradventure! 

Whatever  the  economic  futility  of  such  thinking,  we  cannot  escape 
the  very  pertinent  fact  that  all  of  us  are  deep  down  in  our  hearts  more 
interested  in  the  man  of  the  pigsty  and  his  slatternly  children  than  in  the 
thrifty  and  successful  farmer.  It  is  due  to  the  saving  grace  of  human 
sympathy,  which  is  above  and  beyond  all  logic  and  reason.  The  thrifty 
man  can  and  will  take  care  of  himself;  the  man  of  the  pigsty  is  the  real 
problem  of  industry. 

The  unhappy  thing  in  the  situation  is  too  often  the  low  ethical  code 
of  the  owner  of  capital.  In  the  war  of  interests  he  will  often  rival  a  labor 
union  in  resorts  to  abuses  of  power  to  gain  a  selfish  end.  But  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  indicting  the  owner  of  capital,  not  capital  itself. 
Moral  condemnation  must  fall  on  men,  not  on  impersonal  agents. 
However  we  may  cauterize  the  capitalist,  capital  remains  a  beneficent 
and  necessary  condition  of  progress  for  all  members  of  society. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  personal  process  of  saving  on 
the  part  of  one  man  does  not  interfere  with  that  of  another.  Capital  is 
legitimately  accumulated  without  being  accumulated  at  the  expense  of 
another's  capital.  We  should  not  charge  the  evil  that  men  do  to  the 
social  system.  Thus  we  get  a  concept  of  economic  liberty  for  the  indi- 
vidual which  does  not  trench  on  the  rights  of  others.  On  the  contrary, 
saving,  like  smallpox,  is  contagious;   and  vaccination  against  it  ought 
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to  be  forbidden.  All  the  analysis  of  economics  and  all  the  resources  of 
psychology  should  be  directed  to  the  means  of  raising  the  level  of  life 
of  the  man  at  the  bottom.  That  goes  without  saying.  That,  however, 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  his  problem  is  not  solved  by  dragging 
down  the  motives  for  economy  and  skill,  but  by  trying  to  create  those 
motives  also  in  the  man  of  the  pigsty  and  thereby  to  enlarge  his  indus- 
trial efficiency.  That  is  the  kind  of  human  rights  we  wish  to  provide 
him  with. 

VII 

In  the  open  book  of  human  nature  we  have  much  to  learn.  Con- 
tinually we  meet  the  hard  task  of  adjustment  between  conflicting  human 
forces  so  as  to  avoid  tragedy.  Nimble  wits  and  scant  logic  often  go 
together.  It  is  easier  to  act  without  thinking;  and  (like  the  politicians) 
escape  before  consequences  overtake  us.  It  is  said  that  rabbits  are 
great  jumpers,  but  not  therefore  great  legislators.  It  becomes  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  through  the  forbidding  process  of  thinking — so  far  as  we  are 
able.  In  these  days  of  gluttonous  emotion  we  are  invited  into  methods 
which  save  foresight  and  thinking.  We  must  try  to  think  through  to 
the  end. 

To  this  point,  we  have  not  yet  faced  the  real  reason  which  probably 
underlies  the  wide-spread  belief  in  the  possibilites  of  industrial  democracy. 
Among  the  unsuccessful  it  seems  to  be  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  which  will  lead  them  to  the  promised  land  of  eco- 
nomic ease.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  existing  laws  of  distri- 
bution are  unjust;  that  when  one  human  being  works  long  hours  for 
$500  or  $600  a  year,  while  another  has  $  100,000  a  year,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  social  system.  Hence,  let  us  throw  bricks,  blow  up 
buildings,  and  overturn  existing  political  institutions,  in  order  to  reform 
the  world.  Unhappily  such  methods  only  bring  on  tragedy;  and  the 
problem  is  not  thereby  solved.  Not  comprehending  the  personal  origin 
of  capital,  it  is  assumed  that  capital  is  accumulated  at  the  expense  of 
wages,  that  large  wealth  is  necessarily  won  by  fraud  or  special  privilege 
(which  is  sometimes  true),  and  that  the  only  hope  of  labor  in  the  tug  of 
war  is  to  seize  all  that  can  be  pulled  away  from  the  employer.  There 
is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  organizations  of  business  men  plan  to 
elect  presidents  and  members  of  Congress  not  to  obtain  the  enactment 
of  laws  for  the  good  of  society  as  a  whole  but  to  entrench  themseh 
behind  some  special  privilege.  Such  knowledge  creates  hatred  of  the 
capitalist  class;    but  the  wiping  out  of  special  privilege  will  not  solve 
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the  problem  before  us.  It  does  not  do  here  to  prate  hackneyed  words 
about  co-operation  between  labor  and  capital.  The  adjustment  which 
will  prevent  tragedy  cannot  be  found  except  by  the  enlistment  of  self- 
interest.  The  solution  is  not  political,  nor  economic,  but  ethical.  The 
truth  is  that  ethical  changes  in  the  motives  and  dealings  of  men  directly 
touch  their  relative  material  rewards. 

But  economic  analysis  must  precede  ethical  reform.  Roads  must 
be  made  before  we  can  bring  in  civilization.  It  begins  to  be  recognized 
that  our  economic  life  is  influenced  not  only  by  the  limitations  of  natural 
resources  but  also  by  the  imperfections  of  mankind.  Scarcity  affects 
all  things  of  value.  To  get  them  we  have  to  overcome  productive 
obstacles.  Fertile  land  is  not  unlimited;  tin,  iron,  zinc  must  be  mined. 
Capital  is  limited  directly  by  the  personal  ability  to  estimate  the  future 
over  the  present,  and  it  provides  invention  with  marvelous  tools  of 
efficiency.  But  labor  comes  forward  in  supply  for  physiological  reasons 
quite  unrelated  to  productive  demand.  Labor  is  of  all  kinds  of  indus- 
trial intelligence  and  efficiency.  The  largest  numbers  settle  in  the 
unskilled  class,  and  yet  these  render  the  least  service  to  production. 
On  that  account  the  demand  is  less  intense,  and  the  numbers  are  larger, 
than  for  higher  classes  of  laborers.  We  cannot  by  legislation,  or  sym- 
pathy, prevent  scarcity  or  abundance  from  having  an  effect  on  wages 
any  more  than  we  can  prevent  certain  trees  from  shedding  their  leaves 
in  winter.  Nor  is  it  of  any  more  use  to  say  that  the  results  of  such 
principles  are  unjust  than  to  say  that  the  weather  is  unjust.  If  men 
who  can  take  grave  responsibilities  are  scarce  and  if  the  demand  for 
them  is  imperative,  they  may  be  paid  $100,000  a  year;  and  if  men  who 
can  do  only  ordinary  tasks  are  numerous,  while  the  demand  for  them  is 
not  strong,  their  wages  will  be  low.  To  say  that  men  cannot  live  as 
decently  as  we  think  they  ought  on  those  low  wages,  does  not  raise  them. 
No  matter  how  much  our  feelings  are  harrowed,  philanthropy  can  not 
raise  wages  above  the  level  fixed  by  impersonal  market  conditions. 
The  function  of  philanthropy  seems  to  be  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  and  unfit  during  the  period  of  temporary  incapacity  or 
during  the  long  interim  before  they  acquire  increased  productivity. 
Hence  the  poor  are  likely  to  be  with  us  always.  And  yet  the  idealism 
of  industrial  democracy  seems  to  hope  otherwise.  There  is  an  inde- 
feasible hope  to  bring  in  by  some  sort  of  miracle  an  equality  in  industrial 
rewards,  or  something  better  than  present  inequality. 

Without  doubt,  our  real  interest  is  in  the  problem  of  the  man  in  the 
pigsty  and  his  slatternly  children.     What  for  them  is  the  message  of 
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economic  liberty  ?  We  know  that  many  of  the  forces  bringing  about  low 
wages  cannot  be  removed  by  the  flat  of  society.  The  theories  of  better- 
ment must  frankly  admit  these  facts,  and  must  be  adapted  to  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  open  to  society  methods  of  ameliora- 
tion entirely  within  its  control.  These  are  largely  psychological.  The 
wages  and  the  condition  of  the  man  in  the  pigsty  can  be  raised  by  any- 
thing which  will  increase  his  productive  efficiency — sobriety,  industry, 
manual  and  mechanical  training,  education,  and  self-control.  The 
chief  work  must  be  spent  on  the  slatternly  children  who  should  be 
"caught  young"  and  given  a  better  environment  as  well  as  all  tin- 
advantages  of  trained  efficiency.  Society  is  justified  in  using  all  its 
sovereign  powers  in  building  up  some  means  of  developing  the  personal 
efficiency  of  each  child.  Thus  the  rescue  of  the  group  in  the  pigsty  may 
be  accomplished  without  the  spoilation  of  the  thrifty  folk  who  have  fat 
cattle.  It  is  the  folly  of  superficial  economic  thinking  to  suppose  that 
the  progress  of  the  one  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Economic  liberty 
does  not  grant  to  the  man  of  the  pigsty  industrial  license,  that  is,  the 
raw  individuality  of  inefficiency,  laziness,  intemperance,  and  ignorance, 
and  yet  allow  a  claim  to  the  rewards  of  efficiency.  He  is  to  gain  larger 
consumption  and  more  comforts  only  if  he  obeys  the  laws  which  enable 
him  to  gain  capital  and  productive  efficiency,  by  developing  those 
qualities  which  bring  higher  industrial  returns.  He  can  get  economic 
liberty  only  under  economic  law. 

We  are  thus  led  to  distinguish  between  two  very  different  sets  of 
wrongs.  It  is  far  from  sound  to  assign  the  ills  that  men  are  heir  to,  to 
the  existing  social  and  economic  system.  Very  much  of  this  system  has 
its  basis  in  the  character  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  man  as  he  was  created.  It  is  not  correct  to  charge  up  against 
a  system  of  economic  distribution  thus  founded  the  wrongs  due  to  the 
imperfection  of  man.  Wrongs  of  economic  institutions  should  not  lie- 
confounded  with  the  wrongs  of  evil  human  nature.  A  bridge  thrown 
across  the  Niagara  River  is  neither  just  nor  unjust,  neither  right  nor 
wrong;  but  the  man  who  entices  another  upon  it  in  order  to  throw  him 
over  is  subject  to  moral  judgments.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
most  of  the  industrial  evils  complained  of  today  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  a  vicious  social  and  economic  system,  but  to  the  bad  manifestations 
of  sinful  human  nature.  The  inference,  then,  is  obvious.  Discrimi- 
nate between  the  wrongs  assignable  to  the  social  system  and  th 
assignable  to  human  nature.  The  removal  of  the  shocking  evils  in  our 
midst  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  overturning  social  institutions,  by 
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wiping  out  private  property,  or  by  denying  economic  distribution. 
Even  if  you  could  do  all  these  things,  you  would  still  have  the  same  old 
human  nature  at  work,  certain  to  be  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils  we 
now  endure.  The  only  thing  that  counts  permanently  is  the  slow, 
gradual,  steady  uplifting,  of  human  nature.  This  must  be  the  main 
objective  of  industrial  democracy.  You  do  not  save  the  sinner  merely 
by  changing  his  coat.  We  wonder  that  the  church  has  not  done  more 
with  human  nature.  Could  we  expect  more  from  socialism  ?  It  is  one 
thing  to  admit  and  sympathize  with  the  wretchedness  all  about  us, 
which  we  should  only  too  well  like  to  eradicate  from  the  world.  It  is 
quite  another  thing — after  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  been  preached  for 
twenty  centuries,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  most  merciless  war  of  all 
history — to  suppose  that  a  mere  scheme  for  the  confiscation  of  capital 
and  its  transfer  to  the  control  of  the  state  will  bring  about  the  perfection 
of  man  and  exact  justice  for  all.  Today,  as  in  the  days  of  an  old  writer, 
we  seem  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  "The  descent  to  Hades  is  the  same 
from  every  place." 

VIII 

There  is,  therefore,  much  empty  declamation  about  the  wrongs  of 
our  social  system,  and  much  vague  longing  for  a  new  industrial  democ- 
racy. Raucous  noises  are  not  argument,  and  dreams  are  not  con- 
vincing by  daylight.  The  problem  of  economic  liberty  before  us  is 
one  which  involves  the  betterment  of  the  individuals  out  of  whom 
society  is  built  and  from  whom  society  takes  its  color  and  characteris- 
tics. Our  social  system  will  be  as  good  as  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is 
composed. 

Say  what  we  will,  in  our  search  for  economic  or  political  liberty,  we 
come  back  to  the  individual.  At  Tuskegee  or  in  the  slums  of  Chicago 
we  have  the  same  problem  of  stimulation  to  the  motives  for  production 
and  then  the  training  to  give  productive  efficiency  for  supplying  a  larger 
consumption  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  We  are  again  met  with 
the  necessity  of  making  an  adjustment  between  seemingly  irreconcilable 
forces.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  grow  as  a  society  without  a  healthy 
growth  of  individual  energy.  Every  possible  stimulus  should  be  given 
to  the  motives  which  impel  each  individual  to  enlarge  his  well-being. 
You  cannot  have  a  good  field  of  wheat  unless  after  the  sowing  the  sepa- 
rate kernels  of  wheat  germinate.  You  cannot  have  capital  unless  separate 
persons  save;  you  cannot  have  labor  unless  individual  persons  work. 
When  Colbert  fixed  for  the  factories  of  France  the  size  and  coloring  of  the 
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tapestries  they  might  make,  he  hindered  the  development  of  individual 
initiative  which  might  have  originated  a  thousand  improvements 
hardly  to  be  conceived  by  a  single  ruling  mind,  no  matter  how  >;rcat. 
There  is  the  greatest  economic  liberty  in  the  state  that  oilers  the  great- 
est rewards  to  individual  activity,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  othi 
After  I  had  framed  this  sentence,  I  found  the  following  statement  by 
a  well-known  jurist:  "Each  man  may  develop  himself,  but  only 
far  as  his  doing  so  will  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  like  right  by 

others Liberty  ....  insists  that  the  full  development  of  each 

individual  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  society,  and  our  best  hope  for 
civilization  lies  not  in  uniformity  but  in  differentiation."  These  were 
the  words  of  Mr.  Brandeis.  Indeed  we  base  and  justify  private  prop- 
erty only  on  the  granting  to  each  individual  of  the  results  of  his  own 
exertions.  The  truth  which  lay  behind  the  much-abused  and  little- 
understood  concept  of  laissez-faire  was  a  protest  against  that  despotic 
and  unwise  interference  with  private  industrial  initiative  which  was  the 
very  life  of  industry,  and  the  restriction  of  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Grand  Monarche  withered  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  In  effect,  only 
that  governmental  interference  is  justified  of  economic  liberty  which 
allows  the  greatest  industrial  freedom  to  the  individual,  within  the 
field  of  equal  rights.  As  the  state  interferes  with  highwaymen  so  that 
women  and  children  may  walk  our  streets  in  safety,  so  it  may  rightly 
interfere,  in  the  interest  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  social  justice, 
for  instance,  not  only  with  selfish  organizations  of  employers  which  aim 
to  use  legislation  to  control  prices,  but  also  with  excited  strikers  who  try 
to  prevent  other  laborers  from  working. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  individual  initiative  is  as  necessary  to 
economic  health  as  live  cells  in  the  tree  are  necessary  to  leaves  on  the 
boughs,  economic  liberty  is  the  resultant  of  individualism  under  the 
curb  of  disciplined  co-operation  in  society.     Raw  individualism  is  the 
untamed  bull  at  large;    disciplined  individualism  is  the  ax  ploughing 
corn.     To  inveigh  against  individualism  is  like  denying  the  need  of 
hydrogen  in  forming  a  drop  of  water.    The  singling  out  of  one  factor  in 
a  complex  combination  has  always  been  the  mark  of  the  impetuous 
enthusiast  whose  fiery  spirit  burns  the  hotter,  the  narrower  the  chimni 
of  his  mind.     In  the  beginning  God  seems  to  have  created  all  nun  as 
individualists;  and  the  main  history  of  the  race  in  its  social  confc 
a  story  of  the  adjustment  between  the  vigor  and  initiative  of  individual- 
ism with  that  disciplined  co-operation  by  which  alone  we  come  to  j 
in  largest  measure  the  fruits  of  economic  liberty.  made  us  all 
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individualists,  life  has  made  us  all  co-operators.  While  there  is  the 
greatest  political  liberty  under  law,  so  there  is  the  greatest  individual 
economic  liberty  under  co-operation. 

In  our  industrial  life  we  are  continually  forced  to  make  adjustments 
between  seemingly  irreconcilable  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  tragedy. 
We  are  called  upon  for  intelligence,  training,  common-sense,  and  sym- 
pathy. In  bringing  in  the  reign  of  liberty  under  economic  law,  we  must 
needs  be  patient,  as  well  as  hopeful.  Remember  that  the  June  sun 
begins  to  come  north  in  December. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS 

The  quarter  just  closing  has  been  full  of  interest  in  many  ways. 
The  attendance  of  students,  3,240  in  the  quadrangles  and  1,071  in  Uni- 
versity College,  gives  a  total  of  4,311.  This  is  a  gain  of  430  as  com- 
pared with  the  Winter  Quarter  a  year  ago.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  University  does  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  advertising,  and 
that  the  attendance  of  students  results  from  the  normal  knowledge  of 
what  the  University  has  to  offer  and  from  the  normal  desire  of  students 
to  obtain  the  advantages  which  are  obvious  in  Chicago.  The  gain  has 
been  for  several  years  past  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  per  cent.  We  must 
observe  that  a  10  per  cent  gain,  kept  up  annually,  will  mean  in  ten  years 
a  doubling  of  the  total  number  of  students.  This,  while  from  one  point 
of  view  of  course  highly  desirable  and  encouraging,  at  the  same  time 
leads  us  to  consider  very  carefully  if  the  resources  of  the  University  in 
buildings,  equipment,  and  endowment  will  be  adequate  to  attend  properly 
to  the  needs  of  that  large  number. 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

A  petition  signed  by  several  hundred  of  our  young  men  was  laid 
before  the  Faculty  during  the  current  quarter,  asking  for  the  organ- 
ization of  military  instruction.  Our  students  share  the  general  feeling 
throughout  the  country  in  their  desire  to  take  part  in  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  safety  of  the  nation.  The  petition 
will  be  considered  with  care.  The  service  which  may  he  rendered  by 
young  men  in  institutions  like  the  University  of  Chicago  is  not  compre- 
hended merely  by  the  ordinary  training  of  infantry  drill.  Service  in 
modern  defense  is  multifarious  in  kind,  and  every  grade  of  intell 
will  be  of  use.  The  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Faculty  is  making 
a  study  of  this  question,  and  is  aided  by  the  experience  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  East  and  by  the  recommendations  of  such  distinguished 
military  experts  as  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  next  University  year  will  find  the  University  of  Chicago  ready 
to  share  with  other  universities  throughout  the  country  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  university  service. 
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THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

Committees  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been 
actively  engaged  throughout  the  entire  quarter  in  preparations  for  the 
exercises  of  next  June,  which  will  be  the  celebration  of  the  Quarter- 
Centennial  of  the  University.  Those  exercises  will  cover  the  period 
from  June  2  to  June  6  inclusive,  and  all  are  looking  forward  to  an  occa- 
sion of  decided  interest.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
large  attendance  of  alumni  from  the  various  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
the  University.  One  important  feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  the 
formal  dedication  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  This  building  is  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding to  completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation in  June. 

GIFTS  DURING  THE  QUARTER 

A  quarter  rarely  passes  without  the  University's  being  favored  by 
some  of  its  friends  in  one  way  or  another. 

In  January  Airs.  H,  W.  Thomas  gave  the  University  property  valued 
at  approximately  $2,500,  to  be  used  in  founding  lectures  to  be  given 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas  of 
Chicago.  The  foundation  will  provide  ultimately  for  annual  lectures 
on  the  higher  forms  of  religious  thought. 

In  February  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  added  to  their 
previous  gift  of  $5,000  for  the  Colver-Rosenberger  Fellowship  Fund 
a  further  gift  of  $5,000  for  the  general  purpose,  and  still  another  gift 
of  $2,500  to  establish  the  Colver-Rosenberger  Scholarship  Fund.  These 
generous  gifts  make  the  total  funds  from  these  friends  of  the  University 
$12,500.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenberger  were  both 
students  in  the  old  University  of  Chicago. 

During  the  quarter,  also,  a  gift  of  $2,500  was  received  from  a  friend, 
whose  name  must  be  withheld,  for  special  geographical  research. 

Because  of  the  pressure  upon  University  funds  for  modern  books 
necessary  in  research  and  instruction,  the  University  Libraries  have 
been  unable  to  purchase  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books.  For 
such  acquisitions  the  Libraries  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  generous 
friends.  Again  has  Dr.  Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus  proved  himself  to 
be  such  a  friend  and  donor.  In  the  month  of  February,  having  dis- 
covered the  desirability  of  increasing  the  University  collection  of  early 
printed  books,  he  presented  twenty-one  important  incunabula.  Such 
treasures  add  to  the  scholarly  character  and  dignity  of  the  Libraries, 
and,  together  with  those  early  printed  books  already  possessed,  make 
a  notable  collection. 
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A  very  interesting  and  important  gift  is  that  of  a  collection  relating 
to  the  times  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  especially 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  George  Morris 
Eckels  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  The  collection  consists  of  books, 
pamphlets,  engravings,  and  photographs.  Mr.  Eckels  was  interested 
for  manv  years  in  gathering  this  material,  and  was  himself  a  thorough 
scholar  of  the  history  of  England  during  the  period  in  question.  So  far 
as  the  books  are  concerned,  it  is  probably  the  most  complete  collection 
in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  books  also  are  very  rare  first 
editions,  and  many  of  them  are  choice  exhibitions  of  the  bookbinder's 
work.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  many  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Eckels  to  have  his  name  permanently  connected  with  the  University. 
The  collection  will  be  kept  together,  and  known  as  "The  George  Morris 
Eckels  Collection."  It  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  Library  and  to  the  material  for  scholarship  in  English  history. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  money  value  is  upward  of  $10,000.  The  Uni- 
versity is  deeply  gratified  at  receiving  this  very  generous  gift  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Eckels  and  her  family. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Board  of  Trustees  received  the  announcement  of 
a  gift  from  a  donor,  whose  name  cannot  at  present  be  made  public,  of 
a  gift  of  $200,000  for  a  building  for  theological  instruction.  This  build- 
ing will  be  placed  immediately  north  of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 
and  thus  will  complete  the  quadrangle  bounded  by  the  building  in  question, 
by  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  the  Law  Building,  and  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Hall.  The  building,  by  the  terms  of  this  gift,  is  to  be  unsectarian 
in  character,  and  will  be  open  to  all  theological  instruction  afforded  by 
the  University.  The  broad  views  of  the  donor,  in  which  the  Board  of 
Trustees  cordially  concur,  I  am  sure  will  be  generally  gratifying  to  all 
friends  of  the  University.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  new  building 
will  greatly  encourage  the  different  departments  engaged  in  theological 
training,  and  is  a  very  welcome  addition  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
University.  In  extending  an  expression  of  appreciation  and  thanks  in 
this  public  way  to  the  donor  it  may  be  added,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  from  a  previous  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  '"The  long  list 
of  donors  of  buildings  to  the  University  of  Chicago  is  still  incomplel 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction  and  of 
administration,  the  following  appointments  have  been  made: 

Georges  van  Biesbroeck,  Adjunct  Astronomer  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  Belgium,  Uccle,  as  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Rachel  Donnell,  M.D.,  of  the  staff  of  Sprague  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, as  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Pathology,  from  January  i, 
1916. 

PROMOTIONS 

Assistant  Professor  Harvey  Carr,  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, to  an  associate  professorship,  from  October  1,  1916. 

Instructor  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
to  an  assistant  professorship,  from  October  1,  1916. 

Assistant  Professor  Marcus  W.  Jernegan,  of  the  Department  of 
History,  to  an  associate  professorship,  from  October  1,  1916. 

Assistant  Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  to  an  associate  professorship,  from  October  1,  19 16. 

Instructor  Ralph  E.  House,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  to  an  assistant  professorship,  from 
October  1,  1916. 

Associate  Professor  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  to  a  professorship,  from 
October  1,  1916. 

Assistant  Professor  Charles  Goettsch,  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  to  an  associate  professorship, 
from  July  1,  1916. 

Associate  Professor  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  to  a  professorship,  from  July  1,  19 16. 

Instructor  Wellington  D.  Jones,  of  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, to  an  assistant  professorship,  from  October  1,  19 16. 
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Assistant  Professor  Preston  Kyes,  of  the  Department  of  Anat- 
omy, to  an  associate  professorship  from  October  1,  1916. 

Assistant  Professor  Gertrude  Dudley,  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  to  an  associate  professorship,  from 
October  1,  1916. 

Assistant  Professor  John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  School  of  Education,  to  an  associate  professorship, 
from  October  1,  1916. 

BUILDING   FOR   THEOLOGICAL   SCHOOLS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  February  8,  19 16, 
President  Judson  announced  a  gift  from  a  donor  whose  name  was 
not  made  known  ''of  $200,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in  the 
quadrangles  to  be  devoted  to  theological  instruction."  Plans  are 
being  prepared  by  the  architects. 

HIRAM   W.   THOMAS   LECTURES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting  held  January  n,  1916, 
voted  to  accept  real  estate  in  Chicago  from  Mrs.  Vandelia  Yarnum 
Thomas,  the  gift  to  found,  when  the  income  realized  therefrom  is 
sufficient,  a  series  of  annual  lectures  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Hiram  W.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  well-known  clergyman  of  Chicago. 
These  lectures  are  to  be  known  as  the  "Hiram  W.  Thomas  Lec- 
tures." In  her  letter  accompanying  the  deeds  to  the  propen 
conveyed  Mrs.  Thomas  provides  that  these  lectures  "shall  be  given 
by  representatives  of  the  larger  faith  and  express  the  ever-growing 
thought  of  the  world  in  religion  and  life — the  universals  that  knit 
man  to  man  and  man  to  his  Maker." 

THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

The  date  for  the  celebration  has  been  changed  to  June  2-6, 
inclusive. 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium  has  been  designated  as 
the  place  for  the  installation  of  exhibits,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Committee  on  Exhibits. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  February  8,  1916, 
upon  recommendation  of  theCommittee  onFinancc  and  Investment, 
an   appropriation   was   made   for    the   expenses   of  the  Quarter- 
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Centennial  celebration,  provision  being  made  for:  (i)  administra- 
tion; (2)  invitations;  (3)  departmental  conferences;  (4)  alumni 
and  student  participation;  (5)  decorations;  (6)  music;  (7)  the 
University  dinner ;  (8)  Divinity  School  celebration ;  (9)  Ida  Noyes 
Hall  dedication;  (10)  catalogue  of  matriculants  (to  be  published  by 
the  University  Press);    (11)  bibliography;    (12)  exhibits. 

Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  following  members,  besides  those 
named  in  the  University  Record  for  January,  19 16,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Dinner  (additional):  Mr.  Hervey  F.  Mallory  and  Mr.  Ira  M. 
Price. 

Committee  on  Departmental  Conferences  (additional):  Mr.  R.  J.  Bonner,  Mr. 
R.  T.  Chamberlin,  Mr.  E.  O.  Jordan,  Mr.  C.  H.  Judd,  Mr.  L.  C.  Marshall, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Moulton,  Mr.  R.  A.  Millikan,  Mr.  H.  H.  Newman,  Mr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith, 
Mr.  Julius  Stieglitz. 

Committee  on  Exhibits  (additional):  Mr.  J.  B.  Canning,  Mr.  H.  C.  Cowles,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Goode,  Miss  Helen  C.  Gunsaulus,  Mr.  Norman  McLeod  Harris,  Mr.  E.  A.  Henry, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Johnson,  Miss  Helen  Johnston,  Mr.  Wellington  D.  Jones,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Leavitt,  Mr.  R.  L.  Lyman,  Mr.  Edward  Miller,  Mr.  Newman  Miller,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Monilaw,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moulds,  Mr.  H.  G.  Moulton,  Mr.  W.  A.  Payne,  Mr.  N.  C.  Plimp- 
ton, Mr.  E.  E.  Quantrell,  Miss  Marian  J.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Shepardson,  Mr.  Denton  H.  Sparks,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sulcer,  Miss  Agnes  Wayman. 

Committee  on  Divinity  School  Celebration  (additional) :  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Dickerson, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Mr.  C.  A.  Marsh,  Mr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith. 

Committee  on  Bibliography  (additional):  Mr.  C.  R.  Baskervill,  Mr.  R.  R.  Bensley, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  Mr.  J.  A.  Field,  Mr.  E.  Freund,  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Mr. 

E.  O.  Jordan,  Mr.  F.  R.  Lillie,  Mr.  R.  A.  Millikan,  Mr.  E.  H.  Moore,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Moulton,  Mr.  W.  A.  Nitze,  Mr.  A.  W.  Small,  Mr.  P.  Shorey,  Mr.  F.  B.  Tarbeil,  Mr. 

F.  A.  Wood. 

Committee  on  Catalogue  of  Matriculants  (additional) :  Miss  Grace  A.  Coulter,  Miss 
Alice  Greenacre,  Mr.  Earl  D.  Hostetter,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Payne,  Mr.  James  H.  Tufts. 

Committee  on  Athletics  (additional):  Mr.  W.  S.  Bond,  Mr.  P.  R.  Des  Jardien,  Mr. 
Rudy  Matthews,  Mr.  H.  O.  Page,  Dr.  D.  B.  Reed,  secretary. 

Committee  on  Alumni  Participation  (additional):  Miss  Grace  A.  Coulter,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Gilkey,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Flint,  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Mr.  J.  W.  Linn,  Mr.  Samuel 
McClintock,  Mr.  E.  E.  Quantrell,  Mr.  D.  A.  Robertson,  Mr.  H.  H.  Swift,  Miss  Agnes 
Wayman. 

Committee  on  Student  Participation  (additional):  Mr.  F.  W.  Burcky,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dunlap,  Mr.  T.  T.  Gentles,  Mr.  John  G.  Guerin,  Mr.  Frank  H.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Knipchild,  Miss  Pauline  A.  Levi,  Mr.  Paul  MacClintock,  Mr.  Harold  T.  Moore, 
Miss  Agnes  Murray,  Miss  Alma  M.  Parmele,  Miss  Mary  Prince,  Mr.  J.  C.  Redmon. 

Two  new  committees  have  been  appointed: 

Committee  on  Publicity:  Mr.  David  A.  Robertson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Shepardson. 
Committee  on  Music:  Mr.  James  R.  Angell,  Mr.  David  A.  Robertson. 
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ADDITIONAL   COLVER-ROSENBERGER    GIFTS 

For  the  fifth  time  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  and  his  wife,  Susan 
E.  Rosenberger,  the  former  a  student  and  the  latter  a  graduate  0! 
the  old  University  of  Chicago,  have  made  a  contribution  to  the 
University.  They  have  doubled  the  amount  originally  given  to 
endow  the  ''Colver-Rosenberger  Fellowship,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  stimulate  "persons  of  high  character  and  promise  to  noble  and 
unselfish  studies  and  endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the 
solution  of  the  more  vital  problems  of  human  life." 

Besides  this  addition  to  the  fellowship  fund  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rosenberger  have  given  a  fund  to  endow  the  "  Colver-Rosenbergt  r 
Scholarship."  This  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  annually  ''in  such 
branch  of  the  field  of  knowledge  touching  the  relations  and  welfare 
of  human  society  as  from  time  to  time  may  seem  to  have  the  most 
important  bearing  on  the  dominant  vital  problems  of  the  times, 
either  sociological,  religious,  moral,  economic,  industrial,  political, 
etc.,  or  wherever  else  it  is  thought  that  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
present  and  prospective,  in  aiding  and  encouraging  students  of  high 
character  and  good  ability,  who  give  particular  promise  of  future 
usefulness  in  helping  to  solve  such  problems  and  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  life." 

There  is  especial  significance  in  these  gifts  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  donors  have  joined  with  their  family  name  that  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Colver,  D.D.  (1794-1870),  "a  stalwart  Baptist  preacher, 
abolitionist,  and  educator,"  who  was  Mrs.  Rosenberger's  grand- 
father. Dr.  Colver  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Baptist 
Theological  Institute,  now  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University. 
His  portrait  hangs  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

UNITED    STATES    WEATHER   BUREAU 

The  Board  of  Trustees  on  March  14,  1916,  approved  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  establish- 
ment in  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall  of  a  meteorological  observatory  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  Instruments  for  ob»  rvation 
are  to  be  placed  upon  the  roof  of  the  tower.  Instruments  for 
registering  seismic  disturbances  and  for  other  purposes  of  the 
Bureau  are  to  be  installed  in  the  building.     Rain  gauges  and  a 
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thermometer  shelter  are  to  be  placed  on  the  campus.  The  con- 
tract provides  that  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  University  may 
have  free  access,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  records  of  observa- 
tions made  and  of  data  gathered.  Printed  matter  containing  the 
results  of  investigations  based  upon  observations  made  in  this 
observatory  will  show  the  co-operation  of  the  University  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

GIFTS 

A  gift  of  $2,500,  by  an  unnamed  donor,  has  been  made  for  the 
Department  of  Geography,  to  enable  that  department  to  make  a 
scientific  study  in  Asia. 

Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  once  more  has  shown  his  interest  in  the 
University  by  a  gift  which  provides  for  the  landscape  gardening  of 
the  south  half  of  the  block  on  which  Ida  Noyes  Hall  stands.  The 
improvement  is  to  be  based  upon  plans  made  by  Mr.  0.  C.  Simonds, 
landscape  gardener. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Department  of  Paleontology  has  been  merged  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology. 

The  Board  of  University  Laboratories  and  Museums  has  been 
divided  into  two  boards,  the  Board  of  Laboratories  and  the  Board 
of  Museums,  the  membership  in  each  board  to  be  constituted  in 
accordance  with  present  regulations. 

The  name  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  has 
been  changed  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

A  new  storehouse,  a  one-story  brick  building,  50X100  feet, 
west  of  the  Power  Plant,  has  been  completed  and  is  now  in  use. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  work  of  grading  that 
part  of  the  campus  east  of  the  central  circle  and  for  providing  for 
four  tennis  courts,  adjacent  to  the  driveway  entering  the  campus  at 
University  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street. 


MILITARY  OBLIGATIONS  OF 
CITIZENSHIP' 

MAJOR-GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD,  U.S.A. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  especially  about  the  military  training 
camps,  and  explain  to  you  why  we  are  so  much  interested  in  them,  and 
want  you  to  be.  You  of  course  realize  that  in  these  days  of  organization 
and  preparedness  all  countries  should  be  ready  to  meet  any  emergency. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  in  the  way  of  preparation  is  the 
provision  of  a  corps  of  reserve  officers,  at  least  50,000.  This  may  seem 
to  you  a  large  number,  but  when  you  remember  that  in  the  Civil  War  t he- 
northern  army  had  127,000  officers,  and  the  southern  about  65,000 
or  66,000,  you  realize  that  the  proposal  to  provide  50,000  for  us  today 
is  not  an  extravagant  one.  Indeed,  it  is  very  conservative.  It  provides 
officers  enough  for  only  a  few  more  men  than  we  had  with  the  colors  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  North  and  South.  These  officers  cannot  be 
provided  in  a  hurry;  we  must  find  some  method  of  providing  them  in 
time  of  peace,  and  of  training  them  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The 
regular  army  today  has  something  over  5,000  officers,  and  the  militia 
about  8,000,  so  that  we  have  a  total  of  13,000  available  officers  in  the 
country.  But  all  of  these  will  be  required,  and  any  we  take  away  must 
be  replaced,  so  that  our  total  of  50,000  is  practically  a  constant  one. 
The  question  is,  Where  are  we  going  to  get  these  officers  ?  We  have  at 
the  various  land-grant  and  mechanical  colleges,  established  in  1862  under 
the  Morrill  act,  an  act  which  provided  not  only  for  the  establishment  of 
these  colleges  but  also  called  for  military  training  as  a  part  of  the  cou. 
and  provided  an  officer  to  give  it,  about  30,000  who  are  receiving  military 
instruction,  varying  in  quality  and  amount.  We  also  have  al  private 
or  semi-private  military  colleges,  of  which  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, Norwich  University,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Military  College,  and 
the  Citadel  in  Charleston  are  good  representatives,  about  10,000  stink; 
who  are  receiving  military  instruction  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
officer  of  the  army.  Thus  we  have  some  40,000  men,  or  about  8,000 
graduates  a  year,  who  have  had  more  or  less  systematic  military  training. 
Unfortunately  this  training  varies  in  excellence,  and  also  in  amount. 

'An  address  delivered  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  February  21,  19x6. 

81 
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Some  of  the  colleges  have  done  particularly  good  work;  others  are  doing 
and  have  done  very  poor  work.  It  is  most  desirable  to  place  in  camp 
each  year  all  the  physically  fit  graduates  of  these  institutions.  Assuming 
that  we  have  8,000  graduates,  about  4,500  will  be  physically  fit  to  undergo 
the  training.  This  training  will  tend  to  standardize  and  round  out  the 
instruction  which  they  have  had,  and  will  give  them  in  addition  a  type 
of  training  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  troops  which  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  at  their  institutions.  We  also  have  another  source  of  supply 
of  officers,  and  that  is  the  great,  non-military  universities,  which  have 
well  over  200,000  students.  A  bill  is  now  before  Congress,  or  about  to 
be  presented,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  officers'  training- 
corps  units  in  such  colleges  as  are  willing  to  take  up  the  work.  This 
work  is  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  in  part  of  an  officer  of  the  army. 
All  the  strictly  military  portion  will  be  under  his  immediate  direction. 
The  correlated  branches  will  necessarily  be  taught  by  the  faculty  of  the 
university,  and  probably  will  include  such  studies  as  chemistry,  hygiene, 
surveying,  economics,  modern  languages,  military  history  and  policy,  and 
in  addition  will  include  a  course  of  lectures  on  purely  military  subjects, 
these  latter  lectures  to  be  given  by  the  military  instructor.  Harvard 
University  has  just  established  such  a  course.  The  course  is  to  cover 
two  years,  and  in  addition  to  courses  on  the  general  lines  above  indicated 
will  also  require  at  least  twenty-four  lectures  and  six  tactical  walks  or 
terraine  studies.  These  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  use 
of  natural  obstacles  or  different  kinds  of  terraine.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  which  will  be  taken  during  the  academic  year,  there  will  be  required 
attendance  at  two  military  training  camps,  each  for  a  minimum  of  five 
weeks.  These  camps  will  be  held  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
various  department  commanders,  and  will  be  conducted  by  regular 
officers,  the  work  to  be  done  in  conjunction  with  regular  troops.  A  num- 
ber of  our  larger  universities  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  training  units,  and  I  believe  that  from  this  source  we  shall 
obtain  a  very  large  number  of  exceedingly  valuable  men.  Now  from  the 
graduates  of  all  these  different  institutions  who  have  taken  the  military 
training  courses  and  two  periods  at  the  military  training  camps — namely, 
the  men  from  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  those  from  the 
military  colleges,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  courses  at  the  non- 
military  colleges — we  should  select  each  year  not  less  than  1,500  for 
appointment  for  one  year  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  various  arms, 
staff  corps,  and  departments  of  the  regular  army.  This  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  interior  administration  and 
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supply  of  organization,  and  it  will  accustom  them  to  actual  service  with 
troops.  Men  who  have  had  this  year  in  the  regular  service  would  be 
well  qualified  to  serve  as  captains  and  majors  of  volunteers;  those  who 
have  not  had  the  year  with  the  regular  sen-ice  but  have  completed  t la- 
other  portions  of  the  work  should  be  qualified  to  serve  as  lieutenants 
in  most  instances,  and  in  some  as  captains.  The  men  who  serve  with 
the  regular  establishment  for  a  year  should  receive  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  a  second  lieutenant,  or  such  appropriate  pay  and  allowances  as 
Congress  may  deem  advisable.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  work,  or  rather 
as  a  part  of  it,  we  should  strive  to  co-ordinate  thoroughly  the  courses  at 
the  various  military  and  non-military  colleges,  so  that  the  men  from  all 
these  different  sources  may  have  had  instruction  on  certain  required 
lines.  From  the  men  who  have  served  for  a  year  with  the  regular  armv 
we  could  with  great  advantage  select  for  appointment  in  the  regular 
army,  subject  to  the  prescribed  examination,  the  greater  portion  of  our 
appointments  from  civil  life.  These  men  would  have  had  two  years  in 
college  under  military  instruction,  two  camps  of  intensive  training  under 
officers  of  the  army  and  with  regular  troops,  and  one  year  serving  actuallv 
as  officers;  and  they  would  have  seen  enough  of  the  military  work  to 
know  military  life,  to  know  whether  or  not  they  should  take  it  up.  We 
have  this  wealth  of  material,  and  are  doing  practically  nothing  with  it. 
Then,  again,  we  have  another  tremendous  source  of  supply  which  will  be 
available  for  a  number  of  years:  that  is,  the  men  who  have  completed 
their  studies,  but  wdio  are  still  of  an  age  to  undertake  military  training. 
This  class  of  men  was  represented  last  year  by  the  personnel  present  at 
the  so-called  "Business  Men's  Camps."  The  men  who  attend  these 
camps  for  a  number  of  years  and  take  certain  prescribed  courses  of  read- 
ing, combined  with  correspondence  courses,  will  also  furnish  many 
desirable  officers. 

Thus  far  the  college  and  business  men's  military  training  camps  have 
been  conducted  without  aid  from  the  federal  government  other  than  the 
use  of  equipment  and  the  services  of  officers  as  instructors.  They  have 
paid  for  their  own  transportation  to  and  fro,  their  subsistence,  unifoiu 
etc.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year  Congress  will  authori/.e  the  issue  of  uni- 
forms, food,  and  ammunition  at  least,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  load, 
often  heavy,  may  be  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  main  who  can 
ill  afford  it.  These  camps  are  not  only  for  the  training  of  officers,  but 
they  serve  another  almost  equally  useful  purpose.  They  are  of  great 
assistance  in  the  sound  teaching  of  military  history,  which  as  you  know- 
is  hardly  touched  upon  in  our  school  and  college  courses.     I  do  not  mean 
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the  military  history  which  relates  only  to  the  dates  of  campaigns  or 
battles,  or  who  commanded  them,  or  who  was  victorious;  but  rather  to 
that  branch  of  military  history  which  goes  more  to  the  root  of  things, 
and  discusses  the  policy  which  has  governed  in  the  raising  and  main- 
taining of  armies,  the  education  and  appointment  of  officers,  etc.    The 
neglect  of  this  branch  of  military  history  is  I  think  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  our  people  have  so  little  interest  in  their  military  policy. 
We  hear  so  many  people  who  ought  to  know  better  speak  of  our  various 
wars  as  though  they  had  been  easily  successful.     Few  people  realize  that 
this  country  has  never  yet  engaged  single-handed  in  war  with  a  first- 
class  power,  and  it  is  only  with  such  a  power  that  we  are  particularly 
concerned.     The  little  wars  to  which  we  go  in  our  own  good  time,  such 
as  our  expeditions  to  Cuba  and  the  recent  one  to  Vera  Cruz,  are  not 
matters  of  grave  concern.     We  are  not  ourselves  subject  to  immediate 
attack  in  force;   but  it  is  war  with  a  great  power,  fully  organized  and 
ready — such  a  war  as  will  some  day  come  to  us  unless  our  history  is  to 
differ  from  that  of  all  other  peoples — it  is  against  a  war  of  this  kind  that 
we  must  be  prepared;  for  our  preparation  is,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
more  an  insurance  for  peace  than  a  preparation  for  war.    We  leave  school 
and  college  without  any  distinct  idea  of  what  we  have  done  in  a  military 
way.    We  remember  only  the  success,  but  forget  the  blundering,  the 
unnecessary  cost  in  life  and  treasure  which  has  characterized  most  of 
our  campaigns — a  loss  much  of  which  would  have  been  easily  avoidable 
had  we  organized  and  prepared  in  advance.     The  Fourth  of  July  orator 
and  some  of  the  school  histories  have  been  instrumental  in  creating  an 
entirely  false  impression  of  our  military  achievements.     We  must  remem- 
ber, as  I  have  said  before,  that  we  have  never  yet  engaged  single-handed 
in  war  with  a  first-class  power.     During  the  Revolution  a  large  party  in 
England  was  sympathetic  with  us.    The  campaign  was  conducted  in  a 
most  leisurely  and  at  times  indifferent  manner,  and  we  received  at  a 
most  critical  moment  the  invaluable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  aid  of 
France,  in  the  form  of  the  French  fleet  and  the  French  division.    The 
two  great  determining  events,  so  far  as  fighting  went,  which  influenced 
greatly  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne  and  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.     The  latter  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  French  fleet  and  the  French  land  force.    If 
you  want  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  Revolutionary  War  read  Emory 
Upton's  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States,  or  a  condensation  of  it  in 
some  respects  and  an  amplification  in  others  which  brings  it  up  to  the 
present  time  by  Mr.  Frederick  Huidekoper.    If  you  will  read  these  works 
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and  consider  carefully  what  happened  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
you  will  I  am  sure  gain  quite  a  new  idea  of  that  particular  conflict.  Y< m 
will  learn  that  our  military  forces  were  strongest  in  1776,  when  we  had 
89,000  men;  that  the  force  dwindled  from  year  to  year  despite  all  t la- 
efforts  of  Washington  and  the  Colonial  assemblies;  volunteering  ceased 
as  Washington  felt  it  would;  the  last  year  of  the  war  we  had  only  29,400 
men  in  arms,  about  one-third  of  what  we  had  at  the  beginning.  Th 
figures  indicate  very  clearly  the  want  of  system  and  organization.  We 
put  into  this  war  395,000  troops,  but  at  no  time  did  Washington  have  an 
available  effective  force  of  20,000  men.  Shortly  after  the  war  Washing- 
ton approved  a  project  for  universal  military  service  and  training,  a 
project  presented  by  General  Knox.  General  military  training  was 
urged  by  our  early  presidents  in  their  advice  concerning  a  well-organized, 
well-trained  militia.  They  referred  to  the  militia  of  the  original  "Militia 
act,"  which  includes  all  men  from  eighteen  to  forty-five.  Thomas 
Jefferson  urged  universal  military  training  in  the  strongest  manner  in  a 
letter  written  to  Monroe  dated  June,  1813.  In  this  letter  he  said,  We 
must  train,  classify,  and  arm  all  our  male  citizens,  and  make  military 
training  obligatory  in  our  colleges;  until  we  have  done  this  we  never 
shall  be  safe,  etc. 

In  the  War  of  181 2  and  18 14  we  went  back  to  our  old  haphazard 
policy  of  militia  and  volunteers,  with  a  very  small  regular  force.  We 
again  resorted  to  the  bounty,  which  had  had  such  a  pernicious  influence 
during  the  Revolution.  During  this  war  our  ally  in  effect  was  the  great 
Napoleon,  as  England  was  engaged  then,  as  now,  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  the  greatest  military  power  of  the  time.  We  placed  in  the 
field  527,000  men;  yet  we  had  no  victory  of  importance  on  land  during 
the  entire  war.  We  were  successful  at  New  Orleans  two  weeks  after  the 
war,  but  generally  our  land  campaign  was  a  series  of  failures,  relieved  by 
the  brilliant  action  of  Lundy's  Lane  and  some  minor  successes  on  the 
Thames.  The  largest  British  regular  force  in  the  country  at  any  time 
was  16,800.  They  had  also  some  forty-odd  thousand  militia  and  I  ndians. 
We  abandoned  our  capital  to  a  force  a  little  over  half  that,  defending  it 
with  a  loss  of  eight  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  These  figures  are  not 
brought  out  with  special  emphasis  in  the  school  histories.  We  are 
simply  taught  that  we  were  successful  in  each  of  these  wars,  and  no 
especial  stress  is  placed  upon  the  lack  of  system  which  cost  us  so  much. 
We  employed  the  same  general  policy  during  the  Civil  War.  The  vol- 
unteer system  broke  down;  the  South  went  to  the  general  draft  in  April, 
1862;  the  North  issued  its  first  draft  order  in  August,  1862,  and  followed 
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with  the  general  draft  the  next  year.  I  mention  these  things  simply  to 
point  out  to  you  the  difficulties  of  the  volunteer  system.  The  volunteer 
spirit  is  splendid;  we  cannot  emphasize  that  too  strongly;  but  the  vol- 
unteer system  is  most  unsafe,  and  has  always  failed,  and  will  always  fail, 
to  stand  the  test  of  war,  as  you  have  recently  seen  in  one  great  country. 
Washington's  opinions  concerning  it  have  been  fulfilled  in  all  our  wars. 
We  all  believe  in  arbitration,  and  feel  that  the  fullest  possible  appli- 
cation should  be  made  of  it,  but  we  know  from  the  conditions  of  the 
present  that  it  is  not  always  applicable.  There  are  certain  questions 
which  are  peculiar  to  certain  peoples,  certain  interests  which  they  con- 
sider vital,  which  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Take 
the  question  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  or  certain  questions 
arising  over  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  our  own  interests  and  our  own  policies 
compel  us  to  control  these  issues.  You  must  remember  that  righteous- 
ness alone  is  not  an  adequate  protection,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  or  from  that  of  the  nation;  that  we  must  prepare  the 
forces  of  right  to  resist  the  forces  of  wrong.  We  should  not  give  up  our 
ideals,  but  while  striving  for  them  we  should  not  forget  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live.  People  will  ask  you  whom  all  this  preparation  is 
against.  It  is  not  against  anyone,  but  it  is  against  any  and  all  who  may 
attack  us.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  national  life  and  insti- 
tutions, our  territory,  and  passing  them  on  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
The  advocate  of  non-preparedness  urges  that  preparedness  induces  strife. 
There  is  no  force  in  this  argument.  One  might  as  well  say  that  prepara- 
tion against  disease  induces  it.  I  believe  this  country  can  be  strong  and 
well  prepared,  and  still  be  self-contained  and  just ;  that  we  can  be  strong 
without  being  aggressive.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  the  strong  and 
well-prepared  country  that  decides  after  all  whether  arbitration  or  war 
is  to  be  resorted  to;  not  the  weak  country  unprepared  to  resist.  You 
must  remember  one  other  thing :  that  true  democracy,  or  representative 
government,  is  founded  absolutely  upon  one  basic  principle,  and  that  is, 
manhood  suffrage  means  manhood  obligation  for  service.  We  cannot 
escape  from  this  conclusion;  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  When  they  do 
not  the  day  of  dissolution  is  near.  The  principle  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental. There  is  nothing  that  does  more  to  strengthen  a  nation  than 
the  general  acceptance  of  this  principle.  It  may  not  be  service  with 
arms  in  hand,  but  it  is  service  somewhere  in  that  great  mass  which  charac- 
terizes the  organization  of  the  strength  of  a  nation  for  its  own  defense  and 
protection.  A  man  may  not  be  a  soldier  in  the  front  line  with  rifle  in 
hand;  he  may  be  a  surgeon  at  a  base  hospital,  an  agent  of  transportation, 
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a  maker  of  munitions,  a  maker  of  supplies,  a  member  of  the  Red  I 
or  any  one  of  a  hundred  things;  but  somewhere  he  has  a  place,  and  that 
place  must  be  known  to  him  and  to  the  government;  must  be  arranged 
for  in  advance.  It  must  be  the  place  in  which  he  can  do  his  best  work,  or 
where  he  is  most  needed.  The  organization  of  a  country  for  self-defense 
is  a  great  undertaking.  The  most  important  feature  of  organization  is 
the  moral  organization,  and  the  building  up  of  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  When  once  this  is  created  the  rest  is  relatival 
The  organization  of  the  industrial  and  mechanical  resources  of  the  nation 
is  more  difficult.  Chemistry  is  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  of  v. 
and  a  country  must  be  able  to  make  good  its  deficiencies,  find  a  way  of 
replacing  those  things  which  usually  come  from  over-sea.  I  am  referring 
to  this  whole  matter  of  organization  only  in  the  most  superficial  way,  but 
it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  extensive  and  complicated  it  all  is.  It  is 
an  organization  for  self-protection,  the  development  of  a  system  under 
which  all  the  strength  and  force  of  the  nation  can  be  turned  to  resist 
aggression,  and  the  foundation-stone  on  which  it  all  rests  is  the  accep- 
tance of  the  principle  of  universal  obligation  to  serve  in  some  capacity 
or  other.  One  cannot  exercise  the  right  to  vote  and  assume  that  he  has 
the  right  to  volunteer,  not  to  serve;  to  let  some  better  man  do  the 
dangerous  work  for  him.  This  is  a  system  which  means  destruction  in 
case  of  a  great  war.  It  is  a  system  which  we  must  correct  through  the 
adoption  of  some  such  system  as  the  Australian  or  Swiss — a  system  which 
will  render  our  people  reasonably  efficient  from  the  military  standpoint 
without  creating  a  trace  of  militarism.  In  fact  the  application  of  th< 
systems  will  result  in  better  men:  physically  better  from  the  training 
they  receive;  morally,  from  the  discipline  they  undergo,  involving  respet  I 
for  the  rights  of  others,  respect  for  law  and  constituted  authority;  it 
will  result  in  more  efficient  men  from  the  economic  standpoint  because 
they  will  have  better  bodies,  bodies  more  under  the  control  of  their  will, 
because  of  the  habits  of  promptness  and  thoroughness,  because  they  do 
things  when  told  and  as  told.  And  then,  again,  there  is  another  element 
of  economic  efficiency  which  is  gathered  from  this  kind  of  training.  Men 
under  military  instruction  are  taught  personal  hygiene,  how  to  avoid  ; 
ventable  diseases,  how  to  dispose  of  dangerous  materials,  to  prepare  food 
and  water  so  that  they  may  be  suitable  for  use,  and  many  other  thin 
All  that  knowledge  goes  back  with  them  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  and  is  a  strong  influence  for  bettering  sanitary  conditions,  and 
consequently  for  saving  life.  We  do  very  little  in  this  country,  all  of  US 
together  at  the  same  period  of  our  lives,  for  America.     Community  of 
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service  in  preparation  for  the  nation's  defense,  service  where  the  rich  and 
the  poor  and  men  of  all  classes  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  engaged  in 
doing  something  for  the  country — there  is  no  stronger  force  than  this  for 
solidarity,  nothing  which  does  more  to  remove  class  distinctions.  Men 
who  have  done  this  kind  of  work  together  learn  that  after  all  they  are 
all  men,  and  good  ones  for  the  common  purpose,  that  is,  the  welfare  of 
the  country;  and  they  go  back  to  their  homes  far  better  men  than  when 
they  came — better  from  almost  every  standpoint.  We  need  something 
of  this  kind  in  this  country,  to  tie  together  the  various  elements  and  fuse 
them  all  into  one  solid,  homogeneous  mass  of  Americans.  You  can  take 
up  this  kind  of  preparation  without  any  fear  of  its  creating  militarism,  just 
as  you  can  be  prepared  and  ready  without  becoming  unjust  or  aggressive. 

In  these  days  we  find  practically  all  great  countries,  except  China 
and  ourselves,  thoroughly  organized  and  prepared  for  either  defense  or 
offense.  Transportation  by  land  and  sea  is  so  rapid  that  modern  war 
is  in  full  swing  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  so  short  that  absolutely  no 
time  is  given  for  preparation  or  organization.  All  this  must  be  accom- 
plished in  time  of  peace;  nations  must  know  exactly  what  their  resources 
are  and  must  have  worked  out  all  plans  to  make  them  promptly  available. 
Plans  against  attacks  from  any  of  several  directions  must  be  carefully 
studied  and  prepared.  A  nation  must  know  exactly  what  forces  it  can 
depend  upon — their  condition,  training,  and  equipment.  Nothing  must 
be  left  to  chance  or  uncertainty.  Neither  the  militia  nor  the  volunteer 
system  meets  these  requirements.  The  militia  is  primarily  a  state  force 
commanded  by  forty-eight  different  commanding  officers;  the  federal 
government  exercises  no  effective  control  over  it,  and  cannot  do  so  until 
it  is  brought  into  the  federal  service;  it  is  not  available  for  use  outside 
the  country;  officers  of  militia  are  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the 
various  states;  there  is  a  rapid  and  constant  changing  of  personnel;  the 
system  of  instruction  is  insufficient  to  produce  disciplined  and  effective 
troops.  The  whole  establishment  is  outside  of  the  control  of  the  federal 
government  until  the  moment  of  transfer,  which  is  usually  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  or  during  war,  consequently  one  of  confusion;  when  time 
is  wanting  to  correct  numerous  defects;  conditions  arise  necessitating 
the  discharge,  transfer,  or  release  of  considerable  numbers  of  officers  and 
men.     In  brief,  it  is  a  undependable  instrument  of  defense. 

The  volunteer  system  provides  a  very  uncertain  means  of  defense. 
The  spirit  of  the  men  serving  in  the  militia  and  in  the  volunteers  is  gen- 
erally excellent;  the  spirit  which  actuated  volunteers  in  past  wars  has 
been  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.     I  do  not  in  any  way  criticize  the 
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spirit  of  the  men.     I  am  dealing  only  with  the-  system  under  which  each 
operates.     It  is  fatally  defective.     In  the  volunteers,  as  a  rule,  then 
an  entire  lack  of  training  and  preparation.    They  come  to  the 
undisciplined,    untrained,    and    of    course    unequipped.     Well-trained 
officers  are  wanting;  the  number  of  men  who  will  respond  is  uncertain; 
the  entire  condition  is  one  of  chaos.     Indefinite  and  uncertain  prepara- 
tions of  this  sort  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  conditions  under 
which  modern  war  is  initiated  and  conducted.     Dependence  upon  a  s 
tem  of  this  kind  has  resulted  and  always  will  result  in  unnecessary  loss 
of  life  and  in  unduly  prolonging  war.     It  is  a  brutally  stupid  system  so 
far  as  the  loss  of  human  life  is  concerned.    As  a  means  of  defense  it  is 
not  dependable  under  the  conditions  under  which  we  live  today.    There 
is  only  one  way  to  secure  adequate  preparedness  on  land  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  true  democracy  or  representative  government,  and  that 
is  by  the  training  and  preparation  of  all  physically  fit  men  so  that  t! 
may   efficiently   and   effectively   discharge   their   military   obligations. 
Manhood  suffrage  means  manhood  service. 

As  for  the  militia,  I  believe  this  should  be  transferred  absolutely  to 
federal  control.  I  believe  the  best  officers  in  the  militia  are  desirous  of 
such  transfer.  A  complete  transfer  to  federal  control  would  greatly 
improve  the  condition  of  preparedness  and  efficiency  of  the  militia. 
These  troops  will  be  available  for  service  wherever  needed.  Their  training 
and  development  will  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government. 
It  will  be  a  purely  federal  force  with  no  relations  whatever  to  the  state. 

States  have  the  power  to  maintain  any  state  troops  they  may  want. 
The  federal  government  should  not  depend  upon  the  troops  in  any  wax- 
under  the  control  of  the  state  in  time  of  peace.  Its  force  should  be 
federal,  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  federal  government.  .Modern 
war  comes  so  suddenly  that  all  preparations  for  it  must  be  made  in 
advance.  Supplies  must  be  prepared,  men  trained  and  disciplined  and 
equipped,  plans  worked  out,  and  everything  in  readiness.  The  regular 
force  is  that  portion  of  the  national  force  which  is  always  organized  and 
ready.  It  does  the  peace  work  of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace,  garri.-ons 
its  seacoast  defenses,  furnishes  officers  and  men  for  the  training  of 
citizen-soldiers,  and  is  so  organized  and  prepared  that  it  is  ready  to  mi 
promptly  the  first  shock  of  war.  Back  of  this  must  be  the  great  mass  of 
citizen-soldiers,  consisting  of  officers  and  men  who  have  been  trained 
under  some  such  system  as  the  Australian  or  Swiss,  and  on  completion 
of  training  have  returned  to  their  normal  occupations,  ready  to  dischar 
effectively  a  citizen's  duty  in  time  of  war. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
IDA  NOYES  HALL 

At  its  meeting  on  March  14,  19 16,  the  Board  of  Trustees  took  action 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  new  building  to  be  dedicated  in 
June: 

1 .  The  administration  of  those  parts  of  the  building  used  for  physical 
culture  will  be  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture. 

2.  The  refectory  and  kitchens  will  be  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  University  Commons. 

3.  The  remainder,  or  clubhouse  part  of  the  building,  will  be  under 
the  management  of  a  Head,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
with  a  Secretary  and  suitable  assistance.  Further,  there  will  be  an 
Advisory  Administrative  Council,  of  which  the  Head  will  be  Chairman; 
this  Advisory  Council  will  be  representative  of  the  women  in  the  Faculty, 
of  the  women  in  the  Faculty  families,  and  of  women  students. 

4.  There  will  be  no  club  organization  with  dues,  but  the  privileges 
of  the  club  will  be  open  to  all  women  members  of  the  University  under 
regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Head  and  the  Advisory  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Administrative  Board. 

5.  The  necessary  expense  of  administration  will  be  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  George  Stephen  Goodspeed  as  Head. 
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THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 
PROGRAM 

The  various  committees  having  in  charge  the  arrangements  for  the 
Quarter-Centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  University  have 
been  at  work  for  several  months,  and  while  detailed  announcements 
are  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  the  following  general  outline  of  the 
program  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  celebration : 

JUNE  1— THURSDAY 

Inter-Class  Hop  Bartlett  Gymnasium 

Four  Short  Plays,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Department 

Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

JUNE  2— FRIDAY 

Conference  of  the  Divinity  School  Haskell  Assembly  Room 

Divinity  School  Session  with  Chicago  Theological  Schools 

Haskell  Assembly  Room 
Divinity  School  Dinner  Hutchinson  Hall 

Fraternity  Dinners  and  Reunions 
University  Sing  Hutchinson  Court 

JUNE  3— SATURDAY 

Alumni  Day 

11 130  a.m.     Chicago  Alumnae  Club  Luncheon  Ida  Noyes  Hall 

12:00      m.     Luncheon  for  Men  Hutchinson  Hall 

1:30  P.M.     Procession  in  costume  by  classes  from  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  passing 

through  quadrangles  and  to  Stagg  Field  by  191 2  Gateway 

2:30  P.M.     College  Circus  Stagg  Field 

Baseball  Game,  Waseda  vs.  Chicago  Stagg  Field 

4:30  p.m.     Reunion  of  Members  of  Women's  Houses  Women's  Houses 

5:30  p.m.     Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 

Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
6:30  p.m.     Alumni  Dinner  ) 

Class  Reunions  ) 

8:00  p.m      Alumni  Entertainment 

JUNE  4— SUNDAY 

Convocation  Sunday 

10:30  A.M.     Convocation  Chapel  Service  Harper  Assembly  Room 

11:00  a.m.     Convocation  Religious  Service  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Andover  Theological   Seminary,   Cambridge,   Massachusetts 
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4:30  p.m.    Vespers:  A  Musical  Service  Hutchinson  Court 

8: co  p.m.    The  Divinity  School  and  the  Churches  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 


JUNE  s— MONDAY 

10:00  a.m.  Class  Exercises 

11  :oo  a.m.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

John  Huston  Finley,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  New  York 

12:30  P.M.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Luncheon 

2:00  p.m.  Class  Day  Exercises  Senior  Bench 

2:oop.m.  General  Session  of  the  Divinity  School  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

2:00  p.m.  Departmental  Conferences 

6:15  P.M.  Masque  Women's  Quadrangle 

7:00  p.m.  Departmental  Dinners 

7 :  00  p.m.  Divinity  School  Dinner 

8:45  p.m.  Procession  from  the  President's  House  to  Ida  Noyes  Hall 

9:00  P.M.  Dedication  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall 

9:00  p.m.  President's  Reception  Ida  Noyes  Hall 

JUNE  6— TUESDAY 

10:00  a.m.  Departmental  Conferences 

10:00  a.m.  Divinity  School  Conference  Haskell  Assembly  Room 

1 2 :  30  p.m.  Luncheon  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  Quadrangle  Club 

4:00  p.m.  Convocation  Hutchinson  Court 

7:00  p.m.  University  Dinner  Ida  Noyes  Hall 

The  Divinity  School,  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  has  formulated  the  following  detailed  program: 

JUNE  2— FRIDAY 

10:00  a.m.     Conference  Haskell  Assembly  Room 

J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  presiding 
Departments  to  be  represented: 

Old  Testament,  Professor  LeRoy  Waterman,    Ph.D.,    Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 
Church  History,  Dean  John  Frederick  Vichert,  Ph.D.,  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York 
Religious  Education,  Rev.  Frank  Otis  Erb,  Free  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Portland,  Maine 
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2:30  p.m.    Session  with  Chicago  Theological  Schools  Haskell  Assembly  Room 

General  subject:  "Theological  Education  in  Chicago" 
Short  addresses  by: 
President    James    Gore    King    McClure,    I >.!>.,    LL.D., 

McCormick   Theological   Seminary,   Chicago 
President  Charles  Macaulay  Stuart,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern  University 
Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School 
6:00  P.M.     Dinner  Hutchinson  Hall 

Toastmaster,  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian 

Theology 
Speakers: 
President  Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary 
President  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  D.D.,  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

JUNE  4— SUNDAY 

8:00  p.m.    The  Divinity  School  and  the  Churches  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

Speakers: 
Dean  John  Gordon,  D.D.,  Divinity  School  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 
Rev.    John    Wellington    Hoag,    Woodward  Avenue   Baptist 

Church,  Detroit 
Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  City 

JUNE  s— MONDAY 

2:00  p.m.     General  Session  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.D.,  presiding 
"The  Religious  Progress  of  the  Past  Fifty  Years,"  Rev.  Arthur 
Cushman  McGiffert,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City 
"Religious  Advance  in  Fifty  Years,"  President  William  Herbert 
Perry  Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

7:00  p.m.     Dinner 

Professor  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  presiding 

Speakers: 

Rev.  Frederick  Lincoln  Anderson,  D.D.,  Newton  Theological 

Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
President  Elijalf  Andrews  Hanley,  D.D.,  Franklin  College, 

Franklin,  Indiana 
Allan  Hoben,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics 
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JUNE  6— TUESDAY 
10:00  a.m.    Conference 

Departments  to  be  represented: 
Systematic  Theology,  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  Ph.D.,  Yale 

School  of  Religion,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Homiletics,  Rev.  Orlo  J.  Price,  First  Baptist  Church,  Lansing, 
Michigan 


UNIVERSITY  PORTRAITS 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  SCULPTURED  AND  PAI NTED 

PORTRAITS  BELONGING  TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  University  of  Chicago  already  possesses  so  many  portraits  of 
members  of  the  University  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting 
of  July  13,  1915,  considered  regulations  concerning  the  acceptance  and 
placing  of  portraits  and  other  memorials.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  reported  a  recommenda- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Committee  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  June  8,  the  matter  of  adopting  rules 
governing  the  acceptance  of  portraits  and  other  memorials  for  Hutchinson  Hall  and 
other  parts  of  the  University  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
After  consideration,  the  Committee  recommends  that  all  the  portraits  now  in  the  Hall, 
namely,  those  of  Galusha  .Anderson  by  F.  P.  Vinton;  A.  C.  Bartlett  by  Ralph  Clarkson; 
Silas  Cobb  by  Ralph  Clarkson;  T.  W.  Goodspeed  by  Louis  Betts;  F.  \V.  Gunsaulus 
by  Louis  Betts;  President  Harper  by  Gari  Melchers;  C.  L.  Hutchinson  by  Louis 
Betts;  President  Judson  by  Lawton  Parker;  Leon  Mandel  by  Ralph  Clarkson;  John 
D.  Rockefeller  by  Eastman  Johnson;  M.  A.  Ryerson  by  Lawton  Parker;  Marion 
Talbot  by  W.  D.  Goldmark;  George  E.  Vincent  by  Louis  Betts;  H.  E.  von  Hoist  by 
J.  C.  Johansen,  and  G.  C.  Walker  by  E.  J.  Timmons,  and  also  the  bronze  bust  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  by  William  Couper  be  allowed  to  remain  there.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  in  the  future  no  portraits  of  members  of  the  faculty  be  accepted  to 
be  hung  in  the  Hall,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person  depicted,  excepting  those  of 
Presidents  of  the  University.  The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds  be  given  power  to  accept  portraits  of  members  of  the 
faculty  during  their  lifetime  to  be  hung  in  the  various  buildings  of  the  University, 
other  than  the  Hall.  The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  be  given  power  to  hang  such  portraits  in  the  Hall  after  the 
death  of  the  subject  of  any  portrait  thus  accepted. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

HUTCHINSON  HALL 

West  End 

Center 

JOHN  DAVISON  ROCKEFELLER 

Founder  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

ARTIST:     EASTMAN  JOHNSON 

Full-length,  seated   figure   turned   to   right.     Mustache.     Dark   business   suit. 
Left  hand  rests  beside  books  on  table  covered  with  rose  velvet. 
Signed,  in  lower  left  corner:   E.  JOHNSON,  1894. 
Painted  in  1894.     Presented  in  1894  by  friends. 
Height,  78  in.;  width,  56  in. 
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Right 

MARTIN  ANTOINE  RYERSON 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

ARTIST:    LAWTON  PARKER 

Against  a  gray  background  a  full-length  standing  figure  turned  to  left.  Mustache 
and  short  beard.  Right  hand  hangs  at  side;  left  holds  glasses.  Gown  is  that  of  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  on  the  head  is  mortar-board  with  black  tassel. 

Signed,  in  lower  left  corner:  LAWTON  PARKER,  1904. 
Painted  in  1904.     Presented  by  friends. 
Height,  84  in.;  width,  43  in. 

Left 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

1856-1906 

First  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1891-1906 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
1 891-1906. 

ARTIST:    GARI  MELCHERS 

Against  gray-green  wall  full-length  standing  figure  turned  to  right.  The  purple- 
faced  gown  is  that  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws;  the  hood  is  that  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
Colby  College.  On  the  head  is  a  gold-tasseled  mortar-board.  The  left  hand  shold 
a  rolled  document. 

Signed,  in  lower  right  corner:  GARI  MELCHERS. 

Painted  in  1902.     Presented  in  1902  by  friends. 

Height,  84  in.;  width,  44  in. 

North  Wall 

THOMAS  WAKEFIELD  GOODSPEED,  D.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1890-1913;  Registrar,  1897-1913;   Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1913- 

ARTIST:    LOUIS  BETTS 

Three-quarter-length  figure,  seated,  turned  to  right.  White  hair;  short  white 
beard. 

Signed,  in  upper  left  corner:  LOUIS  BETTS,  '09. 

Painted  in  1909.     Presented  December  27, 1909  by  Captain  Henry  S.  Goodspeed. 

Height,  50  in.;  width,  40  in. 
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ADOLPHUS  CLAY  BARTLETT 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees.     Donor  of  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium 

ARTIST:     RALPH  CLARKSON 

Three-quarter-length  seated  figure  turned  to  left.     Gray  hair;    dark  mustache. 
Dark  clothes.     Hands  rest  on  arms  of  carved  black  chair. 

Signed,  in  lower  right  comer:  RALPH  CLARKSON. 
Painted  in  1900.     Presented  January  17,  191 1,  by  friends. 
Height,  50  in.;  width,  40  in. 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Second  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Head  Dean  of  the  Colleges,  1892-94;  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Di- 
plomacy, Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  1894-1907;  Acting  President,  1906-7;  Presi- 
dent, 1907-. 

ARTIST:    LAWTON  PARKER 

Three-quarter-length  figure,  seated,  turned  to  left.     Gray  mustache.     Purple- 
faced  gown  and  hood  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Williams  College. 

Signed,  in  lower  right  corner:  LAWTON  PARKER,  1906. 
Painted  in  1906.     Presented  November  17,  1908,  by  friends. 
Height,  50  in.;  width,  40  in. 

MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  Women,  1892-;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  1892-93;  Associate 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  1895-1904;  Associate  Professor  of  Household 

Administration,  1904-5;  Professor  of  Household  Administration,  1005- 

ARTIST:    WALTER  D.  GOLDMARK 

Three-quarter-length  figure,  seated  facing  spectator.     Dark  blue  dress  and  white 
collar.     Gown  and  hood  of  Doctor  of  Laws.    Hands  rest  on  lap. 

Painted  in  1913.     Presented  by  friends. 
Height,  50  in.;  width,  40  in. 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  1907-1 1 ;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Chicago,  1896;  LL.D.,  ibid.,  1911;  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  1 896- 1 900;  Associate  Professor,  1900-1904;  Professor,  1 904-11;  Dean 
of  the  Junior  Colleges,  1000-1907;  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 

Science   1907-11. 

ARTIST:     LOUIS  BETTS 
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Three-quarter-length  figure,  seated  facing  the  spectator.  Right  hand  in  lap; 
left  supported  by  mortar-board  held  on  knee.  Purple-faced  gown  and  hood  of  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  Univeristy  of  Chicago. 

Signed,  in  upper  right  corner:  LOUIS  BETTS. 

Painted  in  1911.  Presented  in  1911  by  colleagues,  alumni,  and  other  friends  on 
the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  this  University  to  become  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Height,  70  in.;  width,  45  in. 

South  Wall 

SILAS  B.  COBB 

1 81 2-1900 

Donor  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 
ARTIST:    RALPH  CLARKSON 

Bust  portrait  facing  left.    White  hair;  mustache  and  beard. 

Signed:  RALPH  CLARKSON. 
Height,  30  in.;  width,  24  in. 

GEORGE  C.  WALKER 

1838-1905 
Donor  of  Walker  Museum 

ARTIST:    EDWARD  J.  TIMMONS 

Bust  portrait  turned  left,  almost  profile.  Brown  hair  and  mustache.  Black 
business  coat.    Low  collar  and  bow  tie. 

Signed,  in  lower  left  corner:  E.  J.  TIMMONS,  Chicago. 
Height,  50  in.;  width,  40  in. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Homiletics;  President  of  the  Old  University  of  Chicago,  1878-85;  Pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties,  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1890-92;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Homiletics, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-1904;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Homiletics,  1904-. 

ARTIST:    FREDERIC  PORTER  VINTON 

Three-quarter-length  figure  seated,  turned  to  right.  White  hair  and  beard. 
Right  hand  in  breast  of  frock  coat.    Mortar-board  in  left  hand.     Gown  of  Doctor. 

Signed:  FREDERIC  VINTON. 

Painted  in  1906.     Presented  June  10,  1906,  by  alumni  and  other  friends. 

Height,  50  in.;  width,  40  in. 
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JOHN  DAVISON  ROCKEFELLER 

Founder  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

ARTIST:     WILLIAM  COUPER 
Bronze  bust. 

Signed:  \VM.  COUPER,  New  York,  ioio. 

Presented  August  22,  191 1,  by  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

LEON  MANDEL 

1841-1911 

Donor  of  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

ARTIST:    RALPH  CLARKSON 

Three-quarter-length  figure,  seated  in  library  beside  book-laden  table  on  which 
rests  right  elbow.  Dark  business  suit.  Turned  left,  facing  spectator.  Thin  gray 
hair;  mustache. 

Signed,  in  lower  right  corner:  RALPH  CLARKSON  (after  photograph). 
Painted  in  191 2.     Presented  June  26,  191 2,  by  Mrs.  Mandel. 
Height,  50  in.;    width,  40  in. 

FRANK  WAKELEY  GUNSAULUS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical  Theology,  The  Divinity  School,  191 2- 

ARTIST:    LOUIS  BETTS 

Three-quarter-length  figure  standing.  Left  hand  holds  red  book  on  table.  The 
gown  is  that  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  scarlet  hood  is  that  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  is  lined  with  the  colors  of  Armour  Institute,  of  which  the  subject  is  president. 

Signed,  in  lower  left  corner:  LOUIS  BETTS,  '07. 

Painted  in  1907.     Presented  February  21,  191 1,  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus. 

Height,  66  in.;  width,  42  in. 

East  Wall 

HERMANN  EDUARD  VON  HOLST 

1841-1904 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Historv 

ARTIST:    JOHN  C.  JOHANS  F.N 

Three-quarter-length  figure,  seated,  turned  left.  Mustache  and  beard.  Brown 
business  suit.     Left  hand  holds  documents  on  lap.     Brown  background. 

Signed:  J.  C.  JOHANSEX. 

Painted  in  191 1.     Presented  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Height,  50  in.;  width,  40  in. 
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CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON 

Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Donor  of  Hutchinson  Hall 

ARTIST:    LOUIS  BETTS 

Against  gray-green  background  full-length  figure,  standing.     Gown  of  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.     Left  hand  holds  rolled  document. 

Signed,  lower  left  corner:  LOUIS  BETTS. 

Painted  in  ion.     Presented  November  23,  1911,  by  friends. 

Height,  91  in.;  width,  50  in. 
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1916-17 


Ernest  Lee  Ackiss 

A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1910 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 
Randolph  Greenfield  Adams 

A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1914 
Edward  Stowe  Akeley 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1915 
Margaret  Anderson 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  191 5 
Clarence  Edwin  Ayres 

A.B.,  Brown  University,  191 2 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 
Israel  Albert  Barnett 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 
Ellinor  Helen  Behre 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1908 
Albert  William  Bellomy 

S.B.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1914 
Holly  Reed  Bennett 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 
Oswald  Hance  Blackwood 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1909 
Harry  A.  Blankenship 

A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1914 
Walter  Blaine  Bodenhafer 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  191 1 

LL.B.,  ibid.,  1912 

A.M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1915 
Gustav  Adolf  von  Brauchitsch 

Concordia  College,  St.  Paul,  191 1 

Concordia  College,  St.  Louis,  1914 

(No  degrees  are  given  by  these  institutions) 
Harry  Bretz 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908 
Josiah  Bridge 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1913 

Ralph  Lyman  Brown 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1913 

John  Theodore  Buchholz 

S.B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1908 
A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1909 
S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Reginald  Saxon  Castleman 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Vernon  Cook 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1907 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1909 
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Horace  Noble  Coryell 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1914 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 
Esther  Crane 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1910 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 
Allan  Gordon  Cummlng 

A.M.,  Queen's  University,  1914 

Minna  Caroline  Denton 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1901 
Malcolm  Howard  Dewey 

A.B.,  Alleghany  College,  1904 

A.M.,  Harvard  University,  191 1 

Winpleld  S.  Dudgeon 

S.B.,  Iowa  State  College,  1907 

Edward  Albert  Eberhardt 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1907 
A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1910 

William  Franklin  Edgerton 
A.B.,  Cornell  University,  191 5 

Ray  Anderson  Eusden 

A.B.,  Grinnell  College,  1912 
D.B.,  Yale  University,  1915 

Nathan  Fine 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Emanuel  Bernard  Fink 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Ida  Capen  Fleming 

A.B.,  McKendree  College,  1884 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

Helen  Gardner 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1901 

Adam  Raymond  Gilliland 

A.B.,  Muskingum  College,  1913 
A.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  1915 

Helen  Turnbull  Gilroy 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1912 

Homer  Ewart  Gregory 

A.B.,  Washington  State  College,  1914 

Carl  Fredrich  Greve 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1908 

Ernest  Leslie  Highbarger 

A.B.,  Mount  Morris  College,  1908 

Edwin  Powell  Hubble 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
A.B.,  Oxford  University,  1912 

Helen  Sard  Hughes 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  191 1 

Ira  David  Hyskell 

A.B.,  Alleghany  College,  1905 
A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1907 


Paleontology 

Philosophy 

Greek 
Physiology 

German 

Botany 
German 

Old  Testament 
Church  History 

Political  Economy 

Pathology 

Greek 

History  of  Art 
Education 

Physics 

Political  Economy 
German 
Greek 
Astronomy 

English 

Latin 
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William  Andrew  Irwin 

A.B.,  Victoria  College,  191 2 
Peyton  Jacob 

A.B.,  Mississippi  College,  1905 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1908 

Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen 

A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1914 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Jacob  Robert  Kantor 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Joseph  Bush  Kingsbury 

A.B.,  George  Washington  University,  1915 

John  Knox  Knox 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1914 

Otto  Koppius 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 
E.  J.  Kraus 

S.B.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1007 

Henry  Reist  Kraybill 

S.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1913 
S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Hans  Kurath 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1914 

Elmer  Leslie  Lacey 

S.B.,  Washington  University,  19 13 

Mildred  E.  Lambert 

A.B.,  St.  Mary's  College,  1914 

Kenneth  Worcester  Lamson 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1906 

James  Elazer  Lebensohn 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 
S.M.,  ibid.,  191 5 

Flora  Elizabeth  LeSturgeon 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1909 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  19 13 

Ralph  Gerald  Lommen 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1913 

Lander  MacClintock 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 1 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 
Paul  MacClintock 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 2 

David  McLaren 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Angus  McLeod 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1914 
Joseph  Simeon  Magnuson 

A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1903 

A.M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1914 
Baldwin  Maxwell 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1915 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Clarke  Owen  Melick 

S.B.,  Ohio  University,  1910 


Old  Testament 
Education 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Geology 

Physics 

Botany 

Botany 

German 

Political  Economy 

Greek 

Mathematics 

Physiology 

Mathematics 

English 
Romance 

Geology 
Chemistry 

Geology 

Latin 

English 
Bacteriology 
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Robert  Lee  Meriwether 
A.B.,  Wofford  College,  1912 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Robert  Valentine  Merrill 
A.B.,  Oxford  University,  1916 

Shirley  Putnam  Miller 

S.B.,  South  Dakota  State  College,  1903 
A.M.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1904 

Fred  Benjamin  Millett 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  191 2 

Albert  Burton  Moore 

S.B.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1912 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Glenn  Gaywaine  Munn 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 
Andrew  Jackson  Newman 

A.B.,  Washington  University,  1910 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1911 

Ivan  Seymour  Nowlan 

A.B.,  Acadia  College,  1910 
Th.B.,  ibid.,  191 2 

George  Hidejiro  Okuda 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Julius  John  Oppenheimer 

Pd.B.,  Warrensburg  State  Normal,  1909 
S.B.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Leonard  Marion  Peairs 

S.B.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1905 

S.M.,  ibid.,  1907 
John  Christian  Peterson 

A.B.,  University  of  Utah,  1913 
Robert  Swanton  Platt 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1914 

Emma  Feild  Pope 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1912 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

Lawrence  Radford 

A.B.,  Eureka  College,  1908 

Reginald  Irving  Raymond 

S.B.,  Tulane  University,  1905 
A.B.,  University  of  the  South,  1909 
D.B.,  ibid.,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1912 

Hugh  Jackson  Reber 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1914 

Frank  Hymes  Reed 

A.B.,  Wabash  College,  1911 

Chester  Lacourt  Rich 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Charles  James  Ritchey 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1910 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1911 

A.M.,  Yale  University,  1913 


History 

Romance 
Anatomy 

English 
History 

Political  Economy 

Political  Economy 

Practical  Theology 

History 
Education 

Zoology 

Psychology 
Geography 
English 

Chemistry 
Philosophy 

Political  Science 
Chemistry 
Political  Economy 

New  Testament 


THE  AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS 
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Lathrop  Emerson  Roberts 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Irwin  Roman 

A.B.,  Washington  University,  1913 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1015 

Dean  Humboldt  Rose 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1904 
A.M.,  Washington  University,  1905 

Edgar  Paul  Rothrock 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1912 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Beardsley  Ruml 

S.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1915 

Edith  Leota  Rundle 

S.B.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri,  191 2 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 
Frank  Barron  Russell 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 2 

A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1914 

Ezra  D wight  Sanderson 

S.B.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1897 
S.B.,  Cornell  Unversity,  1898 

Olive  May  Sarber 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  191 2 

Noel  Gharrett  Sargent 

A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  1915 

Ernest  Ernshal  Sayles 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1910 

Th.B.,  ibid.,  191 2 

D.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

John  Edward  Schott 

S.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1914 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Ovid  Rogers  Sellers 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904 

Thomas  McNlder  Simpson,  Jr. 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1901 
A.M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1907 

Sumner  Huber  Slichter 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1913 
AM.,  ibid.,  1914 

Leland  Johnson  Stacey 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1909 

Irvine  Emerson  Stewart 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1914 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Raleigh  Webster  Stone 

S.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  1910 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Presley  Downs  Stout 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1912 
D.B.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  191 5 

Herman  Vance  Tartar 

S.B.,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1902 


Chemistry 
Mathematics 

Botany 

Geology 

Psychology 
Latin 

English 

Sociology 

Sanskrit 
Political  Science 
Systematic  Theology 

Chemistry 

Old  Testament 
Mathematics 

Political  Economy 

Physics 
Geography 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 
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Carl  Cleveland  Taylor 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  191 1 
A.M.,  Texas  State  University,  1914 

John  Wilson  Taylor 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  19 14 
Thomas  Rothwell  Taylor 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1912 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

William  Albert  Tilley 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1910 

Th.B.,  ibid.,  191 2 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

John  Sidney  Turner 

A.B.,  Schwyn  College,  Cambridge,  1906 

Willis  Lemon  Uhl 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  191 1 

Selman  Abraham  Waksman 

S.B.,  Rutgers  College,  1915 
Warren  Gookin  Waterman 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1892 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1907 
Earnest  Charles  Watson 

Ph.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1914 

Charles  Edward  Watts 

S.M.,  University  of  Idaho,  1913 

Thomas  Wearing 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1909 

Th.B.,  ibid.,  191 1 

D.B.,  ibid.,  191 2 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 
Thomas  Russell  Wilkins 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1912 

RUTLEDGE  T.  WlLTBANK 

Ph.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1898 
Calvert  Johnson  Winter 

Ph.B.,  Hiram  College,  1905 
Philip  George  Worcester 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1909 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1911 

Kia-Lok  Yen 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1915 


Sociology 

Greek 
Geography 

Church  History 

Mathematics 
Education 
Physiology 
Botany 

Physics 
Pathology 
New  Testament 

Physics 
Psychology 
Romance 
Geology 

Philosophy 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  NINETY-EIGHTH   CONVO- 
CATION 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  was  the  Convocation  orator  on 
March  ax,  1916. 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  twenty-eight  students  to  mem- 
bership in  Sigma  Xi.  and  two  students 
to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  The  Title  of 
Associate,  58;  the  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Education,  1;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  3;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  28;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  ax.  The  Divin- 
ity School:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
6;'  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1 ; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1. 
The  Law  School:  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Law,  7.  The  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  7;  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science,  4;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  5.  The  total 
number  of  degrees  conferred  (not  includ- 
ing titles  and  certificates)  was  83. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
March  20.  President  and  Mrs.  Judson, 
and  the  Convocation  orator,  Professor  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  were  in  the  receiving 
line. 

At  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Sunday, 
March  19,  the  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Professor  Gerald  Birney  Smith, 
D.D.  

GENERAL  ITEMS 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  U.S.A., 
Commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
East,  delivered  a  lecture  on  February  2 1 , 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  His 
address,  "Military  Obligations  of  Citi- 
zenship," is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

On  March  11  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Aberdeen  and  Temair  gave 


an   illustrated    lecture   in   Leon    Mandel 
Assembly    Hall.     Lord    Aberdeen    spoke- 
on  "The  Transformation  of  Rural   In 
land"   and   Lady   Aberdeen  on   "Social 
\\  ork  in  Ireland." 

M.  Joachim  Merlant,  Professor  of 
French  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Montpelier,  lectured  in  Harper  Assem- 
bly Room,  April  5.  Professor  Merlant's 
lecture  was  on  Balzac's  "Le  Cure  de 
Village." 

Professor  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  "Reconstruction 
after  the  War"  in  an  address  in  LeoD 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  April  5.  Pro- 
fessor Dickinson  is  a  lecturer  and  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a 
lecturer  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Shakspere  Tercentenary  the 
partment  of  English  has  arranged  for 
addresses  by  Charles  Mills  C.ayley, 
Litt.D.,  LL'.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  University  of 
California,  and  William  Allan  Wilson. 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard 
University.  Professor  Xeilson's  subject 
will  be  '-Shakspere  and  Religion."  He 
will  lecture  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  at  four-thirty,  April  27.  Prot 
Gayley  will  deliver  his  lecture  at  the 
same  place  on  April  26. 

On  Tuesday.  May   a,  at  four- fifteen. 
the  Choir  of    the   Russian  Cathedral  of 
St.  Nicholas,  New  York  City,  will 
a  concert  of  ancient  and  modern  Ru 
music  at  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall. 
The  choir,  which  comes  to  Chicago  and 
other  western   cities   through    the   kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Charles   K.   Crane, 
of  thirty  men  and  boys  under  th 
ship    of    Mr.    Ivan     I. 
adult    members    came    from    K 
become  a  part  of  this  1  aoirj   the  children 

the  sons  of  immigrant 
pearances   of   the   choir   in  Ni 
and    Boston    have    (died    forth    much 
comment. 
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ATTENDANCE  IN  WINTER  QUARTER,  1916 


I.  The  Departments  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science: 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts  and  Literature , 

Science 


Total . 


The  Colleges- 
Senior  

Junior 

Unclassified.  .  . 


Total. 


Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science 


II.  The  Professional  Schools: 
1.  The  Divinity  School — 


*Graduate . 


Unclassified 

English  Theological 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Total 


The  Courses  in  Medicine — 

Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Medical 


Total. 


.  The  Law  School — 
Graduate 

*Senior 

Candidate  for  LL.B . 
Unclassified 


Total 

The  College  of  Education. 


Total  Professional . 
Total  University .  . 
*Deduct  for  duplication 

Net  totals 


Men 


186 
229 


415 


422 

655 

43 


1,120 


i,535 


123 
(3  dup.) 
S 


43 


174 


57 
114 

9 
6 


186 


123 
39 

5° 
2 


214 

27 

601 
2,136 

228 


1,908 


Women 


132 
67 


Total 
1016 


318 
296 


Total 
ioiS 


Gain 


325 
280 


199 


014 


303         725 
429      1,084 

58 


790 
989 

13 
6 


19 


14 


8 
318 

359 

i,348 
16 


i,332 


101 


1,910 
2,524 

136 

14 


43 


193 

62 
122 

10 
6 


200 


126 

41 

52 

3 


222 

345 

960 

3,484 

244 


3,240 


605 


639 

1,009 

89 


i,737 
2,342 

130 
12 


142 


76 
97 
13 

4 


190 


135 

39 

40 

1 


215 
267 

814 

3,156 

234 


2,922 


16 


86 

75 
12 


is 


182 


51 


10 


7 
78 

146 

328 


318 


Loss 
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CONVOCATION  ADDRESSES1 

ON  BEHALF  OF  STUDENTS  IN  RESIDENCE 

By  JAMES  OLIVER  MURDOCK 
President  of  Undergraduate  Council 

Mr.  President,  Friends,  and  Members  of  the  University: 

An  old  professor  once  said,  "A  university  would  be  a  splendid  place 
to  live,  if  it  were  not  for  the  students."  Here  today  among  all  this 
academic  splendor,  it  is  the  student  in  the  plain  black  gown  who  gives 
meaning  to  this  mighty  University.  It  is  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  represented  at  this  Quarter-Centennial  Celebration.  It  is  this 
thought  that  gives  me,  a  mere  student,  the  courage  to  raise  my  humble 
voice  among  such  distinguished  speakers  on  so  august  an  occasion. 

For  the  student  can  say  a  word  that  no  one  else  can  say  quite  as 
appropriately.  The  Founder  of  the  University  may  express  his  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  the  institution,  the  Faculty  mem- 
bers may  tell  us  of  their  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future  of  the  University, 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  may  express  their  pride  in  the  institution,  but  it 
remains  for  the  student  more  than  anyone  else  to  speak  of  love  and 
gratitude. 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  trying  the  Dartmouth  case,  it  is  said  that 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house  when  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  know  Dartmouth  is  a  small  college,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  love  her."  It  is  as  difficult  for  a  man  to  tell  why  he  loves  his 
Alma  Mater  as  it  is  for  him  to  explain  why  he  loves  his  mother.  A  man 
loves  his  mother  for  the  long  days  and  nights  of  tender  and  watchful  care 
she  gives  him,  but  he  loves  her  most  of  all  because  of  the  ideals  which 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  held  in  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  June  6,  19 16. 
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she  implants  in  his  breast.  We  love  our  University  because  she  has 
trained  us  and  taught  us,  we  love  her  for  her  unmixed  unselfishness,  but 
we  love  her  most  of  all  because  of  the  ideals,  hopes,  and  aspirations  she 
has  filled  us  with. 

The  ideal  situation  is  present  in  every  part  of  our  University.  We  are 
inspired  by  the  instruction  and  achievements  of  great  scholars  on  the 
Faculty,  who  are  leaders  in  their  respective  branches  of  study.  We  are 
also  inspired  by  the  presence  of  great  personalities  who  have  given  and 
are  giving  their  whole  lives  to  the  University.  With  such  examples  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  as  we  have  before  us  on  the  Faculty,  we  are 
ever  fired  with  greater  ambition  to  live  lives  of  real  service. 

Our  very  surroundings  are  inspiring.  There  is  Harper  Memorial 
Library  with  its  two  splendid  towers  rising  into  "the  hope-filled  western 
skies."  Just  to  contemplate  the  beautifully  proportioned  building  from 
the  Midway  causes  us  to  thrill,  throw  back  our  shoulders,  and  take  a 
firmer  grip  on  the  best  that  is  in  us.  The  Mitchell  Tower  Group  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  structures  of  academic  architecture  in  this  country. 
The  fine  lines  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  and  its  wonderful  interior  are  inimitable 
in  their  beauty.  These  structures  and  many  others  bring  to  the  student 
the  best  examples  of  the  best  in  architecture. 

But  in  contemplating  the  future,  we  are  even  more  deeply  inspired 
by  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  plans  of  the  University.  Ground  was 
broken  only  today  at  noon  for  the  new  theological  building,  a  magnificent 
chapel  will  soon  rise  from  the  center  of  the  block  on  which  the  President's 
house  now  stands.  And  then,  the  day  will  come  when  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  will  be  lined  with  massive  gray  structures,  which  will  be  the 
buildings  of  the  greatest  university  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  ideal  environment  and  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  give  us  as  students  broader  concepts  and  greater  perspective. 
We  have  an  ideal  situation  right  before  our  eyes.  The  impulse  to  follow 
the  great  example  is  so  strong  that  we  naturally  take  over  this  idealism 
into  the  mapping  out  of  our  own  careers.  We  rejoice  as  students  that 
we  are  here  today,  for  we  shall  go  out  stronger  men  and  women  with 
wider  visions.  For  countless  blessings,  but  mostly  for  the  ideals  and 
hopes  she  has  inspired  us  with,  we  express  our  deepest  love  and  gratitude 
to  the  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  CON  VOCA  TION  A  DDRESSES  1 1 1 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE 

COLLEGES 

By  WILLIAM  SCOTT  BOND,  PH.B. 
Chicago,  1897 

It  is  my  privilege  to  endeavor  to  voice  the  sympathy  and  interest 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Colleges  at  this  time,  which 
marks  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of  our  University. 
We  feel  that  we  have  an  essential  part  in  the  felicity  of  this  occasion — 
the  part  of  members  in  a  family  reunion  which  gives  us  opportunity  for 
a  renewed  expression  of  our  unfailing  interest  and  loyalty  and  of  our 
pride  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  our  foster-mother. 

There  are  many  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who,  twenty  years  ago 
at  this  season,  were  here  celebrating  the  visit  of  the  Founder  of  the 
University.  Those  of  us  who  were  then  undergraduates  have  a  vivid 
memory  of  this  campus  as  it  was  then  and  of  the  few  buildings  and 
vacant  spaces  of  that  time.  The  years  have  mellowed  our  memories 
since  the  "Autumn  of  1893."  Even  the  old  Gymnasium  and  the  Com- 
mons under  North  Divinity  are  now  the  sources  of  pleasant  remem- 
brance, so  kindly  is  speeding  time.  In  these  twenty-five  years  beauty 
has  come  upon  this  land  left  waste  by  the  great  exposition,  and  now  we 
may  look  around  us  upon  the  gray  and  green  of  our  own  city  dedicated 
to  the  spirit  of  which  its  form  is  so  beautiful  and  appropriate  an  expres- 
sion. Here  just  on  the  edge  of  the  clamor  and  strife  of  the  great  city 
in  a  quiet  haven  of  Gothic  beauty,  refreshing  and  stimulating  in  the 
atmosphere  it  creates  and  yet  growing  with  the  vigor  of  life  that  charac- 
terizes the  larger  community  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  a  great  university — 
the  youngest  of  the  great  universities  of  this  country. 

It  was  at  first  no  more  than  an  idea  possessing  the  mind  of  the  great 
man  who  with  enlightened  wisdom  and  irresistible  energy  planned  the 
liberal  outlines  of  its  growth,  who  laid  the  broad  foundations  for  its 
structural  progress,  and  directed  the  wonderful  development  made  pos- 
sible by  the  unprecedented  confidence  and  beneficence  of  the  Founder. 
That  leader  who  gave  his  life  and  strength  without  reserve  and,  after 
fourteen  years  of  unceasing  labor  and  constant  inspiration  to  those  about 
him,  died  in  the  midst  of  his  accomplishment,  holding  the  light  of  his  high 
purpose  upward  and  forward  to  the  end.  No  anniversary  meeting  such 
as  this  today  would  be  complete  without  our  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  the  life  and  service  and  accomplishment  of  William  Rainey  Harper. 
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We  congratulate  ourselves  that  when  he  was  taken,  the  leadership 
was  given  into  the  sure  and  experienced  hands  of  the  man  who  has  carried 
the  great  work  forward  ever  since,  until  now  the  University  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  active  educational  forces  in  this  country — preparing 
thousands  of  men  and  women  for  their  part  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
equipping  them  with  the  intellectual  resource  for  raising  that  life  higher, 
laying  the  sure  foundation  for  effective  service  and  accomplishment  in 
the  professional  vocations,  and  veritably  extending  its  influence  and 
enterprises  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

With  the  passing  years,  too,  the  great  city  which  is  about  the  Uni- 
versity has  come  to  have  a  deep  pride  in  the  dignity  of  its  purpose  and 
the  success  of  its  accomplishment,  and  constantly  offers  co-operation 
and  substantial  support. 

I  speak,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Alumni  of  the  Colleges,  the  men  and 
women  who,  after  the  usual  course  of  four  years'  residence  here,  have 
entered  the  various  vocations  of  our  citizenship  or  have  followed  the 
specialized  education  of  the  professions.  There  are  now  more  than  six 
thousand  of  us  besides  several  thousand  who  share  with  us  our  filial 
attachment  to  our  Alma  Mater  but  who  were  obliged  to  end  their  resi- 
dence here  before  completing  the  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

It  is  this  division  of  the  Alumni  who  are  most  strongly  attached  and 
most  loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater.  Our  University  life  has  been  at  a  time 
when  associations  and  friendships  are  eagerly  sought  and  generously 
given,  when  social  expansion  is  inevitable — a  time  when  hopes  are  high 
and  there  is  zest  in  life,  when  kindly  and  pleasant  memories  are  made 
which  are  with  us  the  rest  of  the  way  we  have  to  go.  Of  such  are  the 
reasons  for  our  unfailing  loyalty  to  our  University.  She  has  given  us, 
beside  an  intellectual  equipment,  a  treasure  of  memories  pricelessly 
precious  because  they  are  not  measurable  by  material  standards — 
memories  that  are  kept  with  increasing  affection  as  we  grow  older  and 
become  more  and  more  possessed  by  the  life  of  the  world. 

We  live  in  the  greatest  industrial  community  in  the  world.  Nowhere 
is  the  population  more  mixed  in  its  elements.  Nowhere  does  the  effi- 
ciency and  sufficiency  of  the  government  so  depend  upon  the  reaction 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  call  of  a  social  conscience.  The  com- 
munity rightly  expects  a  special  service  from  the  college  graduate,  and 
collegiate  alumni  have  a  special  responsibility  to  the  community.  They 
owe  a  public  service  of  unselfish  and  intelligent  activity,  and  if  they  fail 
of  this  service,  by  so  much  they  fall  short  of  making  a  just  return  for 
what  has  been  given  to  them. 
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May  I  say  that  this  University  may  well  find  satisfaction  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  Alumni,  in  the  positions  they  have  taken  in  their 
several  communities,  and  in  the  promise  of  their  further  advancement. 
This  anniversary  finds  them  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
list  of  their  activities  is  too  varied  to  review  here,  but  their  work  and 
their  positions  are  a  credit  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  there  are  many  cases 
of  especial  distinction  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud. 

Of  those  things  recently  accomplished  by  Alumni  organization  and 
most  nearly  connected  with  the  University  I  have  in  mind  especially 
the  loyal  work  of  the  Alumni  Council,  the  placing  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  the  establishment  by  the  Chicago  Alumni 
Club  of  its  student  loan  fund. 

The  Alumni  constitute  the  greatest  potential  asset  of  this  or  any 
other  university.  It  is  to  them  that  she  may  always  turn  for  assured 
interest  and  assistance — they  are  a  large  number  of  active  men  and 
women  bound  to  the  University  by  an  interest  and  loyalty  which  is 
entirely  unselfish,  by  an  affection  which  endures  with  their  lives.  Other 
than  a  university,  what  business  enterprise  (and  a  university  on  one  side 
must  be  a  great  business  enterprise  if  it  is  to  grow  and  prosper),  what 
other  business  enterprise  has  such  a  body  of  disinterested  supporters, 
unfailing  in  loyalty  with  no  thought  of  recompense?  There  is  none 
other.  If  there  were  such  a  business  and  such  a  body  of  men  and  women 
affiliated  with  it,  in  the  wisdom  of  its  management  no  expense  of  time 
and  effort  would  be  spared  to  "grapple"  those  by  "  their  adoption  tried" 
to  itself  "with  hoops  of  steel." 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Collegiate  Alumni,  I  congratulate 
the  University  upon  this  occasion  and  express  our  pleasure  in  having  a 
part  in  it.  Twenty-five  years  have  passed — a  third  or  possibly  a  half  of 
the  lives  of  most  of  us,  and  yet  only  the  infancy  of  the  life  of  a  great 
university.  In  that  infancy  has  come  this  marvelous  transformation. 
Now,  we  are  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  institution  of  learning,  and  the 
real  spirit  of  a  university  broods  over  the  life  of  this  campus.  These 
gray  walls  and  towers  speak  clearly  of  the  life  within  them,  and  as  we 
return,  as  is  our  pleasant  privilege,  year  after  year  to  this  serene  gray 
beauty,  to  these  green  lawns  and  sweet  chimes,  these  "gardens  spread 
to  the  moonlight,"  in  the  words  of  that  lover  of  Oxford  who  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  her  spirit,  we  proudly  greet  our  "sweet  city  with  her 
dreaming  spires — she  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  heightening." 
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ON   BEHALF  OF  THE  ALUMNI   OF  THE 

GRADUATE  AND   PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

By  EDWIN  HERBERT  LEWIS,  PH.D. 
Chicago,  i?94 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  you  the  most  cordial 
congratulations  of  your  graduate  and  professional  alumni.  I  bring  also 
the  expression  of  their  lasting  gratitude,  of  which  the  fuller  body  and 
tissue  is  recorded  in  their  letters  and  their  conferences. 

The  first  conference  of  this  memorable  week  was  that  of  your  Divinity 
men.  So  widely  scattered  are  their  churches  that  on  some  the  morning 
star  is  even  now  shining.  But  to  them  the  passing  of  five  and  twenty 
years  brings  no  dismay,  for  here  they  learned  that  an  eternal  quality 
may  be  given  to  every  moment  of  time.  From  all  their  hearts  there 
comes  to  you  the  salutation  in  Christ,  in  whom  to  be  enriched  is  to  be 
enriched  in  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge.  And  from  all  their  churches 
arises  the  prayer  that  God  may  bless  the  University. 

Next  your  Physicians  salute  you,  and  the  very  word  carries  the 
wish  for  health.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  physican  was  still  regarded, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  master  of  anatomy  and  mystery.  Today  he 
is  obviously  a  physiologist  and  an  educator.  But  for  such  changes, 
your  graduates  could  not  have  beheld  the  mastery  of  those  obscure  and 
chronic  infections  which  yielded  to  no  magic  and  no  medicament;  or 
of  those  acute  infections  which  have  been  brought  under  control  by 
serum  therapy;  or  of  those  tropic  infections  the  prevention  of  which 
renders  the  Panama  Canal  a  greater  triumph  for  medicine  than  for 
engineering.  May  heaven  grant  your  medical  alumni  such  devotion 
as  lived  in  that  young  physician  whose  memory  you  have  recently 
honored.  And  may  you,  Sir,  speedily  be  granted  the  righteous  wish 
expressed  in  your  last  report — full  provision  for  clinical  medicine, 
hospitals,  and  laboratories. 

From  a  conference  with  their  colleagues  in  philosophy,  physiology, 
education,  political  economy,  political  science,  history,  sociology,  and 
anthropology — a  conference  to  consider  problems  of  national  progress — 
come  now  your  Bachelors  of  Law  and  Doctors  of  Jurisprudence.  In 
all  the  annals  of  the  bar,  had  ever  counsel  such  counsel!  The  event 
seemed  to  your  lawyers  big  with  promise,  for  here  they  long  ago  learned 
to  recognize  something  larger  in  its  operation  than  any  legal  institution, 
a  movement  vast  and  humane  which  is  slowly  making  for  the  equity 
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of  the  individual  in  human  achievement.  It  proceeds  against  obstacles 
of  inertia  and  passion,  and  at  cross-purposes,  without  due  organization, 
but  here  your  lawyers  learned  the  true  nature  of  their  own  task — not 
to  delay  but  to  advance  that  completer  social  consciousness  which  is  the 
guaranty  of  every  right. 

Their  debt  is  shared  by  the  alumni  of  your  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration.  Though  business  communication  now  passes  round 
the  earth  through  barriers  of  race  and  religion,  it  is  still  checked  by 
barriers  of  misunderstanding.  And  yet,  in  the  words  of  an  American 
capitalist,  "Must  it  not  be  that  an  age  which  can  bridge  the  Atlantic 
with  the  wireless  telephone  can  devise  some  sort  of  social  X-ray  which 
shall  enable  the  vision  of  men  to  penetrate  the  barriers  which  have 
grown  up  between  men  in  our  machine-burdened  civilization?"  Your 
graduates  return  after  experience  in  affairs  to  acknowledge  the  help  they 
here  received  toward  the  understanding,  not  merely  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, but  of  human  beings  in  industrial  relations. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  your  Teachers  present  themselves  once 
more  before  their  masters.  You  sent  them  out  in  the  morning  of  life, 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  their  morning  wishes.  They  include  the 
graduates  of  your  School  of  Education,  thousands  of  your  Masters  of 
Arts  and  of  Science,  the  majority  of  your  nine  hundred  Doctors  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  many  a  graduate  student  who  took  no  degree,  but  whose 
manhood  or  womanhood  we  delight  to  honor.  Once,  Sir,  they  praised 
their  masters,  for  praise  befits  the  audacious  lips  of  youth.  But  now 
they  hesitate.  Xow  they  understand  the  words  of  Goethe:  "Against 
the  superiority  of  another  there  is  no  defense  but  love." 

As  they  reflect  upon  their  own  troubles,  it  dawns  upon  them  that 
so  far  as  you  prevailed  with  them,  it  was  probably  by  indirection,  stealth, 
main  strength,  or  the  grace  of  God.  They  find  youth  less  malleable 
than  they  had  thought.  But  your  Teachers  waste  no  time  in  blaming 
the  ancestors.  They  will  blame  only  themselves  if  they  fail  to  heat, 
mold,  and  temper  the  iron  of  irresponsible  individualism  into  an  iron 
devotion  to  social  ends. 

For  research,  in  the  rigorous  and  productive  sense  of  the  word,  some 
of  your  Doctors  of  Philosophy  never  showed  a  native  endowment.  But 
that  was  not  true  of  some  who  long  since  ceased  to  hope  to  enlarge  the 
universitas  of  knowledge.  Is  it  safe,  Sir,  to  speak  of  self-made  men  of 
science  ?  Should  we  have  had  ought  but  silence  from  Charles  Darwin 
had  he  been  compelled,  in  the  caustic  words  of  Descartes,  to  make  a 
business  of  science  ?     For  one  Broca,  fighting  his  way  up  through  poverty 
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to  eminence,  we  have  many  a  Spencer  enabled  by  modest  furniture  of 
fortune,  and  many  a  James  Watt  saved  as  if  by  fire.  I  like  to  think, 
Sir,  of  that  first  steam  laboratory  in  the  world,  the  little  room  granted 
by  the  college  in  Glasgow  to  the  young  instrument  maker.  I  like  to 
think  of  the  good  lift  given  him  by  Joseph  Black,  the  obscure  discoverer 
of  latent  heat.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  to  you  that  some  of 
your  defeated  investigators  have  still  been  able  to  encourage  investi- 
gation, and  will  live  in  their  pupils. 

But  it  is  a  greater  satisfaction  to  all  your  Doctors  of  Philosophy  to 
note  so  many  of  their  own  number,  here  in  the  University  itself,  engaged 
in  research  and  the  direction  of  research.  Drawn  here  by  your  nuclear 
men,  they  are  themselves  becoming  nuclear  men.  It  is  possible  to  read, 
in  your  annual  reports,  the  record  of  the  important  investigations  in 
progress.  It  is  not  possible,  however  strong  may  be  the  tendency  of 
the  sciences  to  seek  unity  and  a  common  curve  of  direction,  for  any 
living  man  to  grasp  the  sum  total.  We  cannot  even  truly  watch  your 
explorations  within  the  incredibly  intellectual  structure  of  what  is  still 
called  matter  and  the  audacious  ideals  of  what  is  still  called  mind. 
Crescat  scientia,  vita  excolatur — it  becomes  with  us  a  matter  of  faith 
in  you.  We  rest  assured  that  here  are  exercised  the  most  humane 
ardor  and  the  most  perfect  impartiality  that  may  coexist  in  human 
beings. 

Long  ago,  Sir,  we  ceased  to  magnify  distinctions  between  useful  and 
useless  research.  One  of  our  number — and  I  make  the  allusion  merely 
to  illustrate  the  point — has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  electron  and 
measuring  it.  He  did  so  in  the  passion  of  pure  research,  with  no  thought 
that  those  about  him  would  be  able,  by  electronic  devices,  to  render  the 
human  voice  sharply  audible  at  a  distance  of  five  thousand  miles.  But 
for  them  the  practical  problem  was  the  pure  problem.  And  by  all  that 
work,  whether  nobly  disinterested  or  nobly  interested,  every  alumnus 
is  nobly  benefited. 

Mention  of  the  electron  suggests  other  units  with  which  your  grad- 
uates have  pursued  their  labors.  They  range  from  the  imponderable 
atomic  propositions  of  modern  logic  to  the  ponderable  atom;  from  the 
atom  to  the  gaseous  star;  from  the  cell  to  the  person,  the  family,  the 
state.  Few,  perhaps,  of  these  individuations  are  true  invariants. 
They  are  multiplied  beyond  ideal  necessity.  They  are  disparate,  sepa- 
rated by  gulfs  over  which  the  light  wings  of  analogy  may  flutter,  but 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  closed  save  by  centuries  of  hard  thinking. 
And  yet — from  out  the  electromagnetic  tissue  of  things — we  have  seen 
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emerge  the  star-drift,  the  spiral  nebula,  the  planet,  and  at  last  the 
cellular  bloom  which  flushes  the  rock  with  life  and  then  engraves  it  with 
death.  Precarious  within  that  film  of  life,  threatened  with  annihilation 
the  moment  we  lapse  into  reverie,  we  nevertheless  perceive  and  use 
infinities.  At  any  point  between  the  electron  and  the  inconceivable 
whole,  some  science,  equipped  with  its  own  working  unit,  can  arrest 
the  vision,  stain  some  bit  of  the  connective  tissue,  draw  the  abstraction 
near,  and  apply  it  to  the  enrichment  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  feat  is  never  perfect.  The  connective  tissue  of  the 
universe  does  not  stain  well  in  all  its  parts.  And  the  calm  which  is  so 
essential  to  achromatic  vision  is  often  shattered,  beholding  the  tragic 
misuse  of  knowledge,  and  life  enriched  only  to  be  destroyed.  Indeed, 
our  habitual  sense  of  the  waste  of  life  is  so  keen  that  no  war — even  on 
days  of  peculiar  disaster — can  much  increase  it.  But  in  spite  of  all — ■ 
though  vision  should  prove  only  the  vision  of  an  awful  beauty,  and 
though  enrichment  should  prove  only  renunciation — nothing  can  per- 
suade your  scientists  and  humanists  that  vision  is  in  vain.  An  un- 
moved faith  still  moves  us.  At  the  close  of  your  quarter-century  of 
irreversible  and  irrevocable  progress,  and  at  the  opening  of  your  second 
quarter-century,  while  yet  the  beloved  voices  of  the  heroic  dead  linger  in 
our  ears,  we  salute  you  with  one  voice:  Crescat  scientia,  vita  excolatur! 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

By  THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  PH.D.,  SC.D.,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Paleontology 

When  the  University  of  Chicago  was  founded,  a  quarter-century 
ago,  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  America  were  rather  assem- 
blages of  colleges  and  professional  schools  than  true  universities.  The 
college  idea — training  in  determinate  knowledge,  long  tested  and  fully 
approved — dominated  even  those  institutions  that  assumed  the  name 
university.  The  true  university  idea — training  in  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  had,  indeed,  an  initial  foothold,  but  institutions 
dominated  by  research  were  rather  fond  dreams  than  actual  realizations. 
Even  these  dreams  were  fashioned  largely  along  the  lines  of  the  great 
universities  of  Europe.  These  universities,  as  we  realize  today  more 
keenly  than  we  did  then,  inculcate  points  of  view  that  are  national  or 
racial,  rather  than  those  highest  ideals  that  spring  from  the  broadest 
outlook  on  the  interests  of  humanity. 
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The  evolution  of  a  true  American  university,  with  scholastic  sym- 
pathies as  broad  as  the  limits  of  inquiry,  with  altruistic  devotion  as 
broad  as  humanity,  was  then  no  more  than  a  hope  of  the  future. 

Yet  the  germ  of  this  high  ideal  had  found  lodgment  in  the  fertile 
brains  and  the  large  hearts  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
University.  The  realization,  however,  was  a  task  of  the  future,  a  task 
not  only  of  years,  but  of  decades.  Almost  of  necessity,  at  the  outset, 
this  University,  like  other  universities  of  America,  was  dominantly 
collegiate.  The  college  factor  took  precedence;  the  university  factor 
was  rather  an  embryo  than  a  complete  organism.  But  from  the  very 
outset,  the  collegiate  training  in  things  determinate  was  given  a  trend 
toward  a  later  training  in  research  and  in  creative  work.  The  ideal  of 
the  true  university  was  ever  present,  shaping  the  collegiate  substructure 
to  serve  as  a  secure  foundation  for  the  university  superstructure  that 
was  to  rise  upon  it. 

To  the  task  of  organizing  the  new  University,  the  faculty  came 
together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  Rarely,  if  ever,  at  the 
inauguration  of  an  institution  of  learning,  have  there  gathered  from  so 
many  lands  such  varied  academic  experiences  and  such  diverse  points 
of  view.  Not  only  from  the  east  and  west,  the  north  and  south  of  our 
own  continent,  but  from  the  Old  World  and  from  far  away  lands,  men 
and  women  rich  in  experience,  serious  in  purpose,  came  together  to 
counsel  and  to  construct.  There  were  indeed  antagonistic  views  and 
sharp  challenges  of  the  educational  worth  of  both  the  old  and  the  new. 
With  apologies  to  Kipling,  it  may  be  said  that  the  East  was  East  and  the 
West  was  West,  but  the  twain  did  meet  and  fuse  into  an  alloy  strong 
and  fit. 

Our  great  first  President,  as  a  skilled  metallurgist,  summoned  each 
and  all  to  cast  into  the  melting-pot  his  contribution  to  the  issues  in 
hand.  With  masterly  skill,  he  stirred  the  heterogeneous  ingredients 
and  watched  with  obvious  delight  the  fusing  process  as  the  fires  grew 
hot.  There  were  seethings  and  vaporings,  but  when  these  had  passed 
off,  there  remained  the  goodly  residue  sought.  Tried  thus  in  the  crucible 
of  conflict,  the  seasoned  product  was  cast  into  the  molds  which  were 
to  give  shape  to  the  policies  and  practices,  the  statutes  and  regulations 
of  the  young  institution. 

Not  infrequently,  the  first  castings  ill  fitted  the  places  for  which 
they  were  devised,  but  they  were  promptly  thrown  again  into  the  furnace 
and  recast  in  better  molds.  And  so  the  mechanism  of  the  young 
University,  planned  in  the  main  by  our  great  leader,  but  bearing,  in 
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large  degree,  the  impress  of  each  and  all,  grew  rapidly  into  an  organ- 
ization of  unusual  efficiency. 

The  first  period  of  the  University  was  necessarily  constructive. 
There  were  no  cloistered  retreats,  there  were  no  classic  shades  on  this 
campus  during  that  era.  There  was  only  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and 
the  hurrying  feet  of  the  builders,  whether  the  building  were  material, 
or  intellectual,  or  spiritual. 

Then  came  the  second  period  of  the  University,  an  epoch  of  anneal- 
ing, of  strengthening  of  fiber,  of  more  deliberate  crystallization  of  ideas, 
of  closer  adjustment  to  working  conditions,  of  perfection  of  educational 
technique.  During  this  period,  the  collegiate  organization  departed 
gradually,  considerately,  step  by  step,  from  the  old  ideal  in  which  train- 
ing in  inherited  thought  was  an  end  in  itself,  toward  the  new  ideal, 
which  centered  on  training  in  what  has  been  achieved  as  a  basis  for 
personal  achievement  in  what  has  not  yet  been  won.  The  collegiate 
work,  losing  nothing  of  the  old  vitality,  has  taken  on  the  new  vitality 
that  springs  from  the  spirit  of  research,  from  aspiration  toward  creative 
scholarship.  More  and  more  have  these  noble  aspirations  come  to  be 
the  goal  of  all  from  the  youngest  student  to  the  most  venerable  instructor. 
We  fondly  hope  the  true  American  university  will  never  lose  the  essence 
of  collegiate  training  founded  on  the  vital  truths  garnered  in  the  long 
past,  but  rather  will  make  the  solid  attainments  of  the  past  the  stepping- 
stone  for  a  firmer  tread  toward  the  attainments  yet  to  be  won.  The 
growth  of  this  higher  scholarly  spirit  is  the  greatest  of  the  attainments 
of  the  University  thus  far.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  the  friends  of 
the  University  may  congratulate  themselves  more  unreservedly  than 
on  the  rising  quality  and  the  laudable  attitude  of  the  student  body;  the 
growing  dominance  of  faithfulness,  of  serious  purpose,  and  of  decorum, 
has  been  rarely  equaled  and  never  surpassed. 

The  easement  of  the  constructive  stress  of  the  first  period,  made 
possible,  during  this  second  period,  a  degree  of  devotion  to  original 
research  and  creative  scholarship  not  previously  possible.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  claim  that,  during  this  period,  our  institution  has  fairly 
entered  upon  a  creative  epoch.  The  publications  of  the  University 
bear  to  every  continent  the  products  of  inquiries  pursued  in  these  halls. 
These  products  are  already  finding  their  way  into  the  very  web  and 
woof  of  the  higher  thought  of  the  thinking  world. 

This  higher  work  of  the  University  invites  further  organization  and 
fuller  endowment.  The  work  of  research  must  indeed  be  spontaneous 
and  free;   large  room  for  personal  initiative  and  untrammeled  freedom 
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in  the  sincere  pursuit  of  truth  are  indispensable  prerequisites,  but,  less 
than  in  any  other  enterprise,  is  there  room  for  license  or  erraticism. 
New  truth,  in  precise  determinate  form,  is  the  fruitage  of  well-directed 
persistent  toil.  This  is  perhaps  true  in  a  fuller  and  more  specific  sense 
than  attaches  to  fruitfulness  in  any  other  industry.  One  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  find  apples  in  the  woods  and  diamonds  in  the  gravels,  but  to 
wander  in  the  woods  or  to  play  with  pebbles  is  as  truly  a  productive 
industry  as  a  haphazard  hunt  for  truth  under  the  illusion  that  it  is  a  gift 
of  the  gods  to  a  favored  few.  And  so,  the  organization  of  research  not 
only,  but  the  very  special  co-ordination  of  workers — where  the  field  is 
intricate — is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  fullest  realization  of 
the  great  opportunities  that  lie  before  the  rising  generation. 

During  this  second  period,  there  have  been  spontaneous  advances, 
here  and  there,  toward  such  helpful  co-operation,  with  fruitful  results. 
This  is  a  ground  for  a  growing  confidence  that  such  co-ordination  will 
become  a  declared  feature  of  the  higher  organization  of  research  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  that  we  hope  lies  in  the  near  future. 
We  bear  our  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  delay  in  such  higher  organ- 
ization. Two  prerequisites  inevitably  rest  with  the  faculty:  (i)  a 
demonstration  of  a  productive  capacity  that  shall  give  good  warrant 
to  generous  friends  that  investments  in  mining  for  truth  offer  fair  hopes 
of  adequate  returns;  (2)  spontaneous  evidence  of  such  aptitude  for 
combination  as  shall  give  assurance  of  the  co-operation  of  the  talent  and 
the  toil  necessary  to  solve  the  intricate  intertanglements  of  cause  and 
effect  that  underlie  the  great  problems  of  life  and  of  the  world  that 
envelops  and  conditions  it.  Given  these  two  demonstrations  on  our 
part  and  the  burden  of  responsibility  passes  from  the  toilers  of  the 
faculty  to  those  who  have  the  power  tc  give  completeness  to  the 
endeavor. 

If  these  demonstrations  are  not  yet  adequate,  we  must  toil  on  in 
patience  and  hope  until  the  degree  of  working  efficiency  and  of  pro- 
ductiveness among  ourselves  shall  be  so  declared  as  to  command  the 
confidence  of  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  place  their  wealth  where  the 
returns  will  be,  at  once,  greatest  and  most  lasting.  We  may  trust  that 
they  know,  as  well  as  we,  that  vital  truth  is  a  wealth  that  never  dies,  that 
works  unceasingly,  that  gains  by  use,  that  multiplies  its  values  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  dispersed. 

Rejoicing  in  the  past,  modestly  proud  of  the  two  fruitful  periods 
that  have  already  passed,  grateful  for  the  aid  to  larger  and  larger  use- 
fulness that  has  come  to  us  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  we  look  with 
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hope  and  confidence  to  the  coming  third  period  of  the  University,  whose 
most  signal  feature,  we  trust,  will  be  the  higher  organization  and  the 
fuller  endowment  of  original  research  and  creative  scholarship. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  MARTIN  A.  RYERSON 
President  of  the  Board 

Fifteen  years  ago,  on  the  18th  of  June,  under  a  great  tent  pitched 
near  the  center  of  the  main  Quadrangle,  were  held  the  Convocation 
Exercises  in  which  culminated  the  Decennial  Celebration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  brief  period  which  had  then  elapsed  has  now  lengthened  to  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  have  again  come  together  to  review  the 
past,  take  account  of  the  present,  and  interrogate  the  future. 

The  first  decade  of  our  history  had  in  many  respects  an  interest 
and  a  significance  which  no  other  period  could  attain,  for  within  it  fell 
the  foundation  of  the  University  and  the  eventful,  formative  years  of 
its  youth. 

At  that  first  celebration  we  stood  near  to  the  stirring  events  of  the 
early  days.  We  had  come  safely  through  all  perils;  we  had  questioned 
the  community  and  the  times  and  the  answer  had  come — unmistakable. 

Our  efforts  had  met  with  generous  encouragement.  We  had  found 
that  there  was  a  great  work  for  us  to  perform.  We  were  about  to  con- 
tinue that  work  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  could  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  an  ample  measure  of  usefulness. 

But  the  fifteen  years  which  have  followed  have  so  far  surpassed  our 
expectations,  have  been  so  unexpectedly  fruitful  of  growth  and  accom- 
plishment, and  have  assumed  such  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
University  that  we  approach  this  Quarter-Centennial  Celebration  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  gratitude  no  less  than  those  inspired  by  the  Decennial. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  on  this  occasion,  limit  the  retrospect  to  the 
later  period,  but  it  is  interesting  to  detach  it  for  a  moment  and  consider 
how  far  it  has  carried  us  beyond  the  point  attained  in  1901.  An  ade- 
quate description  of  the  progress  made  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this 
brief  address;  only  a  few  of  the  elements  involved  can  be  touched  upon. 

In  the  choice  which  I  must  make,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  I  shall  dwell  upon  the  great  material  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity not  because  we  think  that  the  record  of  achievement  finds  there 
its  most  significant  expression,  but  because  as  essential  means  to  an 
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end  questions  of  finance,  of  building,  of  equipment  must  awaken  the 
solicitude  of  the  Board  and  because  the  recital  of  the  generosity  with 
which  these  material  needs  have  been  met  discloses  a  public  sympathy 
and  support  which  could  have  been  inspired  only  by  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  value  of  our  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Celebration,  the  endowment  of  the 
University  was,  in  round  figures,  $6,500,000.  At  the  present  time,  the 
endowment  in  hand  exceeds  $22,000,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  $4,000,000 
is  pledged,  a  large  portion  of  which  will  be  added  to  endowment. 

The  budget  expenditures  for  the  year  1900-1901  were  $775,000, 
toward  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  contributed  $225,000.  The 
budget  of  the  present  year  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,800,000,  all  of 
which  will  be  met  from  the  income  of  the  University. 

In  June,  1901,  the  University  occupied  twenty-two  buildings; 
during  the  Decennial  Celebration  there  were  laid  the  cornerstones  of 
four  more.  These  have  been  completed  and  to  them  eighteen  have 
been  added.  Among  the  buildings  completed  since  1901  we  have: 
Hitchcock  Hall;  Mandel  Hall;  The  Reynolds  Club;  The  Mitchell 
Tower;  Hutchinson  Hall;  Emmons  Blaine  Hall;  The  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium; Belfield  Hall;  The  Law  School;  The  Harper  Memorial 
Library;  The  Grand  Stand  on  Stagg  Field;  The  Kelly  Memorial 
(Classics  Building);  Rosenwald  Hall;  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  In  addition 
funds  have  been  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  University  chapel  and 
a  building  for  theology. 

The  value  of  the  scientific  equipment  has  increased  from  $390,000 
to  over  $700,000,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  has  attained 
nearly  600,000. 

To  the  campus  have  been  added  by  purchase  and  gift  fifty  acres. 

The  total  assets  of  the  University  have  more  than  trebled.  Further- 
more, the  Board  has  been  enabled  to  establish  a  system  of  Retiring 
Allowances  and  provide  for  its  anticipated  requirements. 

I  must  leave  to  others  the  presentation  of  the  gratifying  statistics 
relating  to  the  growth  of  our  educational  work  and  pass  to  some  further 
considerations  which  suggest  themselves  today. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  twenty-five  years,  though  few 
in  the  life  of  a  university,  are  many  in  the  lives  of  men,  when  we  con- 
template the  changes  they  have  brought  about  in  the  Faculties  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

A  decade  has  passed  since  the  great  first  President  of  our  University 
was  taken  from  us,  and  each  year  bears  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and 
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foresight  with  which  William  Rainey  Harper  conceived  and  organized, 
and  for  fifteen  years  directed,  the  work  whose  success  we  celebrate 
today.    His  memory  is  treasured  and  his  fame  is  secure. 

Fortunate  it  is  that  the  task  thus  relinquished  devolved  upon  one 
eminently  qualified  to  carry  it  on.  To  the  success  of  President  Judson's 
able  and  constructive  administration  the  record  of  the  last  ten  years 
bears  ample  testimony.  In  facing  the  future,  he  has  our  entire  confi- 
dence and  our  warmest  personal  regard. 

We  pay  tribute  here  today  to  other  members  of  the  Faculty  whom 
death  has  called — men  who  built  into  this  edifice  the  accomplishment 
of  lives  devoted  to  scholarship  and  to  humanity. 

Of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  office  in 
1 901,  eleven  still  serve  in  that  capacity.  We  have  to  mourn  the  loss  by 
death  of  George  C.  Walker,  Edward  Goodman,  Henry  A.  Rust,  David 
G.  Hamilton,  and  Enos  M.  Barton,  all  able  and  faithful  workers  whose 
names  will  always  be  associated  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  University. 

Of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  but  five  are  still  members. 

Among  members  we  have  lost  by  resignation,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates.  Mr.  Gates,  as  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Education  Society  and  as  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
University,  rendered  services  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  this 
institution  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  He  served  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1896  to  1910,  and  his  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sity has  never  flagged. 

In  191 2,  Dr.  Thomas  W\  Goodspeed  retired  on  account  of  age  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  he  had  held  since  the  first 
organization.  Dr.  Goodspeed  was  also  an  incorporator  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  for  several  terms  a  Trustee.  The  great  part  he  took  in  its 
foundation,  together  with  his  long  and  valuable  services,  make  it  fitting 
that  I  should  express  here  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  their  gratification  that  in  other  capacities  he  is  still 
devoting  himself  to  the  University's  welfare. 

The  Decennial  Celebration  was  made  memorable  by  the  presence 
of  the  Founder  of  the  University,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  To  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  acknowledged  at  that  time,  succeeding  years 
have  greatly  added.  To  him  we  owe  more  than  to  all  others  combined 
the  wonderful  increase  in  resources  I  have  described,  and  in  him  we  have 
always  found  the  most  perfect  understanding  and  sympathy.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  not  be  with  us  today.  We  like  to 
believe  he  would  find  here  assurance  that  his  benefactions  have  been 
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well  placed  and  that  the  benevolent  objects  he  had  in  view  are  being 
attained. 

Fortunately  his  son  is  here  as  his  representative,  and  we  welcome 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  not  only  in  that  capacity  but  for  his  own 
sake,  as  a  former  member  of  our  Board  and  one  who  has  always  taken 
the  deepest  interest  in  our  work. 

When  all  the  elements  of  growth  and  progress,  material  and  intel- 
lectual, which  have  marked  these  fifteen  years  have  been  enumerated, 
there  remains  the  fact  that  this  enumeration  alone  does  not  completely 
define  what  has  taken  place.  Between  the  University  of  ten  years  of 
age  and  the  institution  of  today  there  is  a  difference  which  quantitative 
terms  cannot  express,  and  for  which  terms  of  quality  hardly  suffice. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  University  has  become  larger,  nor,  as  we  trust, 
that  it  has  become  better:  it  is  that  it  has  taken  more  definite  form. 
It  is  a  question  of  attainment,  the  attainment  of  an  educational  as  well 
as  a  corporate  entity.  During  the  first  years  the  University  was  in 
a  formative  state,  endeavoring  to  adjust  itself  to  the  various  forces 
acting  upon  it,  forces  derived  from  the  experience  of  older  institutions, 
forces  originating  within  itself,  forces  of  tradition,  forces  of  innovation. 
Today,  it  has  come  to  the  full  consciousness  of  its  own  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  before  the  world  its  name  evokes  a  clear  conception. 

To  these  ends:  growth,  progress,  individualization,  have  contributed 
above  all  the  scholarship,  the  teaching  ability  and  the  scientific  and 
literary  productiveness  of  the  members  of  our  Faculty,  but  to  them  have 
also  contributed  not  only  the  achievements  of  our  alumni  but  their 
devotion  and  solidarity. 

Upon  our  alumni,  who  are  showing  so  well  during  this  celebration 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  must  rest  more  and  more,  as  the  years 
go  by,  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  They  share  now  in  the  keeping  of  many  of  the  refining  influ- 
ences of  student  life,  traditions  which  make  for  the  amenities  of  existence, 
ideals  which  carry  one  beyond  utilitarian  conceptions  of  the  aim  of 
student  endeavor.  Experience  has  taught  them  how  much  of  the  beauty 
and  happiness  of  life  we  owe  to  things  enfranchised  from  the  limitations 
of  practical  service. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  we  feel  that  with  increase  of  prestige  and 
influence  there  rest  upon  us  the  greater  responsibilities  which  prestige 
and  influence  bring.    We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

While  the  individuality  we  have  attained  should  remain  clear  and 
well  defined,  it  should  not  become  rigid;   it  must  ever  shape  itself  to 
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meet  the  changing  times.  Only  thus  can  the  influence  of  the  University 
be  maintained  and  its  great  purpose  be  served. 

The  spirit  of  educational  pioneering  which  marked  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  our  earlier  years  must  remain  with  us  in  our  more  deliberate 
progress.  Slow  to  cast  aside  the  tried  for  the  unknown,  we  must  remain 
receptive  to  new  ideas  and  new  methods  and  react  to  them  as  they 
stand  the  test  of  examination  and  experiment. 

Above  all  must  we  strive  to  be  among  the  leaders  in  the  path  Ameri- 
can universities  are  so  brilliantly  following,  the  path  of  investigation 
and  research. 

A  university  is  to  be  likened,  not  to  a  fountain  whose  borrowed 
waters  suffice  only  to  slake  the  thirst  of  those  who  seek  them,  but  to 
a  living  source  o'erflowing  to  swell  the  great  stream  of  learning.  There- 
fore our  endeavor  must  be  not  only  that  here  the  thirst  for  learning  be 
satisfied  and  men  and  women  be  trained  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  ideals,  but  that  the  University  of  Chicago  remain 
ever  true  to  its  motto  and  through  its  contributions  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  aid  in  the  enrichment  of  life. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE   CITIZENS   OF  CHICAGO 

By  HARRY  A.  WHEELER 

To  be  permitted  to  represent  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  extending 
congratulations  to  the  University  of  Chicago  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
Quarter-Centennial  Celebration  is  a  high  privilege,  but  to  attempt  ade- 
quately to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  this  community  and  of  its  citizens 
to  this  institution  is  a  task  wholly  beyond  my  powers. 

If  you  will  not  think  meanly  of  my  conception  of  the  constructive 
relationship  existing  between  this  great  University  and  the  city  in  which 
it  is  located,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  more  quickly  make  my  point  if  I  reduce 
the  elements  of  its  usefulness  to  the  material  standards  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  other  contributing  agencies. 

In  the  development  of  a  city  we  measure  its  progress  by  industrial 
growth,  commercial  distribution,  banking  resources,  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  That  industry  which  yearly  multiplies  its  productive 
capacity,  whose  product  is  regarded  with  increasing  favor  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  whose  payroll  provides  a  livelihood  for  thousands  of 
people,  is  given  a  high  place  in  considering  the  factors  that  make  for 
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the  upbuilding  of  a  city;  but  among  all  of  the  splendid  industries  in 
Chicago,  can  you  name  one  whose  plant  can  compare  with  this  plant  in 
physical  value  or  physical  beauty,  or  whose  product  reflects  more  of 
credit  upon  the  community  than  the  finished  and  efficient  human 
product  which  yearly  passes  from  these  halls  ? 

That  great  commercial  house  which  distributes  its  commodities  far 
and  wide,  whose  open  stocks  make  Chicago  a  great  market,  and  whose 
policies  in  trade  uphold  the  good  name  of  a  great  commercial  city,  is 
applauded  as  a  constructive  force.  Yet  of  our  great  commercial  houses, 
which  can  compare  with  this  University  in  the  breadth  of  territory  over 
which  its  product  is  distributed;  or  whose  policies,  no  matter  how  credit- 
able, can  compare  with  the  influences  which  flow  forth  in  an  unbroken 
stream  from  this  institution  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

What  increase  in  banking  resources  is  comparable  to  the  wealth- 
creating  power  of  the  University  as  it  multiplies  the  earning  capacity  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  through  bringing  well-trained  and  well- 
filled  minds  to  a  hundred  professions  and  vocations  ? 

What  agency  operating  for  increased  population  can  compare  with 
the  drawing  power  of  opportunity  here  offered,  or  induce,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  such  an  influx  of  new  blood  of  the  highest 
character  into  our  city's  life  ? 

And  in  the  field  of  creating  a  cordial  regard  for  Chicago,  what 
influence  can  compare  with  the  long  procession  of  men  and  women  who 
come  to  dwell  with  us  for  a  while  to  absorb  something  of  the  spirit  of 
this  city,  to  know  her  ideals,  to  understand  her  ambitions,  to  become 
acquainted  with  her  institutions,  and  then  go  forth  into  the  world,  holding 
a  great  love  for  Alma  Mater,  the  by-product  of  which  must  be  represented 
in  good  will  toward  the  city  itself  ? 

Besides  these  persistent  and  far-reaching  influences  exerted  on  the 
part  of  the  University,  there  are  innumerable  others,  only  two  of  which 
may  here  be  mentioned,  and  that  because  they  are  direct  in  their  effect. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry,  of  which  this  University  has  good 
reason  to  be  very  proud,  has  contributed  enormously  to  the  industrial 
welfare  and  to  the  wealth  of  Chicago.  It  has  shown  us  in  many  ways 
how  the  waste  of  yesterday  may  be  made  the  wealth  of  today.  It  has 
given  us  the  choice  of  the  best  trained  men  for  the  chemical  laboratories 
of  our  industries,  and  has  brought  us  into  immediate  touch  with  the 
latest  developments  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  a  factor  of  incalculable 
value  in  a  great  city  like  Chicago. 
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And  then  I  would  mention  your  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
At  the  head  of  this  department  for  many  years  you  have  had  a  man 
whose  work  in  and  out  of  the  University  is  better  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  than  that  of  any  other  single 
man  in  the  institution.  This  year,  I  understand,  he  terminates  his 
active  relation  to  this  department  and  retires  to  a  well-earned  rest  and 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  some  of  his  ambitions  in  leaving  to  the  world 
in  permanent  form  the  results  of  his  research  and  experience. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  it  became  evident  that  a  great  campaign 
must  be  carried  on  in  behalf  of  monetary  legislation,  we  all  turned  invol- 
untarily to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  asked  you  to  give  us  the  Head 
of  your  Department  of  Political  Economy,  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  as  the 
leader  in  this  important  campaign.  You  made  the  sacrifice  and  the 
nation  was  profited  by  it,  for  the  result  of  his  leadership  is  well  known, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  law  was,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  result  of  his  untiring  energy,  as  the  law  itself  bears  the  stamp  of  his 
individual  genius  and  thought  more  than  it  does  the  impress  of  any  other 
single  mind  that  had  to  do  with  furthering  this  most  constructive  piece 
of  legislation. 

So,  if  I  interpret  the  spirit  of  Chicago's  citizenship  aright,  it 
would  dictate  a  word  of  grateful  appreciation  to  the  Founder  of  the 
University,  who,  with  his  representative  here  today,  typifies  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  personality  in  the  nation  that  sense  of  stewardship 
which  is  so  much  preached  and  so  little  lived — to  the  Founder  would  be 
expressed  a  thankfulness  that  success  in  the  field  of  commerce  made 
great  benefactions  possible,  and  that  a  passion  to  benefit  mankind 
induced  the  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  such  success  into  the 
field  of  education  through  the  medium  of  this  institution. 

Grateful  recognition  would  also  be  expressed  to  the  Trustees  of  this 
University,  who  have  so  wisely  directed  its  affairs,  and  to  those  friends 
whose  gifts,  individually  and  collectively,  are  in  evidence  upon  every 
hand  and  have  so  greatly  added  to  the  efficiency  of  this  plant. 

Xor  would  the  citizens  of  Chicago  forget  to  voice  their  thanks  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  University,  whose  service  and  personal  sacrifice  have 
added  so  much  to  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  material  wealth  of  this 
city  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  spirit  of  Chicago's  citizenship  would  dictate 
thanks  to  the  class  of  1916.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  such  a  body 
of  young  men  and  women  resident  here  during  the  period  in  which  you 
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were  becoming  better  fitted  for  life's  work.  You  have  made  your  sacri- 
fices, and  you  have  won  this  first  goal  toward  which  you  have  set  your 
faces.  If  you  remain  with  us,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  have  your  active 
and  intelligent  service  in  the  community.  If  you  go  from  here  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  take  up  your  work,  we  shall  hope  that  our  interest 
in  you,  which  unconsciously  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go,  will  be 
reciprocated  by  a  continued  interest  in  this  city  and  its  affairs  and 
a  loyalty  to  Chicago  that  will  lead  you  always  to  look  upon  it  with  pleasure 
and  with  favor. 

To  the  Founder  and  other  generous  friends  the  dividends  of  such 
an  investment  may  seem  intangible,  but  to  the  city,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
nation,  the  dividend  upon  the  investment  is  a  concrete  thing  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  gratitude,  and  almost  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
material  wealth. 

Now,  while  the  city  of  Chicago  is  under  a  great  debt  to  the  Uni- 
versity, there  is  also  an  obligation  on  the  other  side  which  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

No  university  has  a  more  wonderful  laboratory  in  which  to  work 
than  that  which  is  provided  by  this  great  city,  so  cosmopolitan  in  its 
population,  so  far-reaching  in  its  influences,  and  so  sympathetic  in  its 
sensibilities. 

The  needs  of  the  hour  are  many,  but  more  than  any  other  is  the 
need  for  careful,  scientific  research  into  the  commercial  conditions  that 
are  likely  to  obtain  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  can  do  a  great  constructive  thing  if,  out  of  its  generous  endow- 
ment, funds  can  be  provided  to  create  the  greatest  Graduate  School  of 
Commerce  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  country.  Such  a  school, 
centered  in  such  a  laboratory,  having  for  its  purpose  intensive  research 
into  the  complex  phases  of  our  commercial  life,  would  contribute  not 
only  infinite  value  to  the  community,  but,  through  the  community,  to 
the  world  at  large. 

Chicago  rejoices  in  the  great  success  and  in  the  achievements  of  the 
University,  just  as  the  University  rejoices  in  the  great  development  of 
this  city.  Our  interests  are  common  and  our  dependence  upon  each 
other  will  be  increasingly  a  matter  of  delight  as  we  strive  together,  on  the 
one  side  to  create  a  community  worthy  of  such  a  great  institution,  and 
on  the  other  to  give  to  the  community  highly  intelligent  co-operation 
in  every  phase  of  its  development. 
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ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FOUNDER 

By  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jr. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends: 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  here  today  as  the  representative  of  the 
Founder.  I  recall  as  though  it  were  yesterday  his  conferences  regarding 
the  inception  and  organization  of  the  University  with  its  first  President, 
Dr.  Harper,  who  may  well  be  called  the  father  of  the  University — a  man 
of  marvelous  vision,  boundless  ambition  for  his  child,  and  tireless  energy. 
Later  it  was  my  privilege  for  some  years  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees as  one  of  the  Founder's  representatives.  Thus  I  came  to  know  and 
esteem  my  fellow-members  and  to  acquire  the  highest  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  the  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Ryerson,  whose  broad  culture, 
great  wisdom,  sound  judgment,  and  untiring  devotion  have  played  a  most 
important  part  in  the  successful  development  of  the  University.  Sub- 
sequently also  I  came  to  know  and  to  value  as  my  warm  friend  your 
second  President,  Dr.  Judson,  an  efficient  administrator  with  conserva- 
tive judgment,  good  business  ability,  and  a  judicial  temperament, 
under  whose  wise  leadership  the  University  has  solidified  its  foundations, 
strengthened  its  organization,  and  extended  its  boundaries. 

I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Founder,  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  President,  I  will  read  at  this  time. 

New  York,  May  24,  1016 
The  President,  Trustees,  and  Faculties  of 
the  University  of  Chicago: 

Gentlemen:  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  after  careful  consideration 
I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  me  to  attempt  to 
be  present  in  person  at  the  celebration  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  of  the  University. 
I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  sending  you  a  word  of  greeting,  and  expressing  my 
profound  admiration  for  the  great  work  which  you  and  your  predecessors  have  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  period.  Under  the  marvelous  constructive  genius  of  your  great 
first  president,  William  Rainey  Harper,  and  the  wise  and  helpful  control  of  the 
Trustees,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  foundations  were  laid  with  a  breadth 
and  depth  which  none  of  us  would  have  ventured  to  hope  for  at  the  beginning.  After 
his  lamented  death  the  University  was  singularly  fortunate  in  finding,  as  his  successor, 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  under  whose  conservative  leadership  the  work  has 
been  solidified  and  wisely  extended.  The  faithful  and  painstaking  care  of  the  Trustees 
has  been  beyond  all  praise,  and  that  it  has  approved  itself  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  the  nation  is  evidenced  by  their  generous  and  continued  financial  support,  of 
which  the  splendid  gift  of  Mr.  Hobart  W.  Williams  is  a  recent  and  most  gratifying 
example. 

The  unselfish  and  devoted  work  of  the  members  of  the  various  faculties  in  the 
instruction  of  youth  has  already  had  a  profound  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the 
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intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  nation;  and  the  achievements  of  those  engaged  in 
research  have  widened  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  spread  the  fame  of  the  Uni- 
versity throughout  the  world. 

With  confident  belief  in  the  ever-increasing  usefulness  of  the  University,  and 

with  affectionate  regards  for  you  all,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Rockefeller 

In  the  few  moments  remaining  at  my  disposal,  I  desire  to  address 
myself  to  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  graduating  today. 
The  years  of  your  preparation  are  now  ended.  You  are  going  forth  to 
engage  in  life's  struggle,  to  cross  swords  with  the  world.  Today  belongs 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  present;  tomorrow  is  yours,  to  make  of 
it  what  you  will.  Never  were  men  and  women  of  trained  mind,  high 
purpose,  unimpeachable  honor,  and  dauntless  courage  more  needed  in 
every  walk  of  life  the  world  over.  Opportunity  knocks  at  your  door  and 
throws  down  her  challenge  at  your  feet.  As  you  consider  and  respond 
to  the  call,  there  are  three  things  which  you  will  do  well  to  keep  ever  in 
mind. 

First,  that  life  does  not  consist  in  being,  but  in  doing.  This  thought 
has  been  expressed  in  the  following  somewhat  homely  but  forceful 
manner:  "Humanity  is  divided  into  two  classes — the  'leaners'  and  the 
'holders-up.'  There  are  fifteen  'leaners'  to  one  'holder-up.'"  The 
world  is  already  too  full  of  parasites.  May  no  member  of  this  grad- 
uating class  ever  be  found  among  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  the  "leaners." 
There  is  an  organization  in  this  city  which  seeks  to  render  assistance  to 
men  who  have  served  their  time  in  prison.  The  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization is  set  forth  in  language  something  like  this:  "We  do  not  try  to 
make  men  just  good,  but  good  for  something,  for  we  believe  that 
unless  a  man  is  good  for  something  he  is  good  for  nothing."  It  is  for 
you  young  men  and  women  to  prove  yourselves  good  for  something,  to 
do  something  that  is  worth  doing,  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  to  do  it 
just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

Again,  you  will  do  well  to  remember  that  success  consists  not  in 
getting  but  in  giving.  In  this  somewhat  materialistic  age,  emphasis  is 
too  often  laid  on  getting.  The  value  of  getting  knowledge,  power, 
possessions,  influence,  is  only  that  they  may  be  used  in  some  useful  way 
for  others.  Who  does  not  remember  Silas  Marner,  the  solitary  weaver, 
whose  one  joy  in  life  was  to  count  over  his  slowly  increasing  pile  of  gold 
coins,  which  he  kept  hidden  under  the  hearthstone?  Returning  one 
day  to  his  lonely  home,  he  found  his  treasure  gone,  and  with  it  all  of  the 
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purpose  and  meaning  of  life  had  departed.  Some  time  later  as  he  entered 
his  dreary  abode,  his  dazed  eyes  seemed  to  see  again  the  pile  of  gold  coins 
upon  the  hearthstone,  which  on  closer  view  proved  to  be  the  golden  curls 
of  a  little  girl  who  had  strayed  in  through  the  open  door  and  had  laid 
herself  down  to  sleep  by  the  fire.  Day  by  day  as  he  strove  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  for  the  little  stranger,  it  became  clear  to  Silas  Marner 
that  the  real  value  of  the  gold  coins  which  he  was  again  beginning  to 
accumulate  was  to  enable  him  to  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  new- 
found treasure  and  to  add  to  her  happiness  in  life.  Getting  is  justified 
only  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end.  He  who  seeks  to  acquire  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  but  dwarfs  and  stifles  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  himself. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "We  possess  what  we  share  and  lose  what  we 
keep,"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  epitaph  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

What  I  gave,  I  have; 
What  I  spent,  I  had; 
What  I  kept,  I  lost. 

Finally,  will  you  remember  that  that  man  alone  is  truly  great  who 
renders  great  service  to  his  fellow-men  ?  Let  service,  then,  be  the  key- 
note of  your  lives.  If  you  have  got  anything  from  the  University, 
let  it  be  transformed  into  service  for  humanity  along  that  line  in  which 
you  are  best  equipped.  In  this  way  will  you  pay  the  debt  which  you 
owe  to  your  Alma  Mater;  in  this  way  will  you  raise  on  high  her  fair 
name;  in  this  way  will  you  fulfil  the  supreme  purpose  of  life. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  small  period  in  the  lifetime  of  the  nation. 
In  the  history  of  an  institution  in  these  stirring  days  it  is  a  long  period. 
Time  is  measured  not  by  duration  so  much  as  by  events,  and  these 
twenty-five  years  have  been  filled  with  active  life  beyond  perhaps  what 
might  occur  in  a  century  under  other  conditions.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  all  friends  of  the  University  to  know  that  a  history  of  these  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  prepared  and  published  in  connection  with  the  present 
occasion.  The  author,  Dr.  T.  W.  Goodspeed,  for  many  years  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  one  of  those  actively  concerned  in  the  steps 
leading  to  the  founding  of  the  University,  has  given  three  years  of  his 
time  to  this  labor  of  love.  The  result  will  be  of  permanent  value  for 
generations  to  come,  and  I  am  sure  the  volume  will  be  held  precious  by 
all  the  alumni. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  FACULTIES 

When  the  University  opened  its  doors  for  instruction  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  1892,  there  were  88  resident  members  of  the  Faculties,  includ- 
ing Professors,  Associate  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  and  Instruct- 
ors. Of  course  there  were  other  officers  of  various  ranks  below  that  of 
Instructor,  including  numbers  of  Assistants.  At  the  time  of  the  Decen- 
nial Celebration  fifteen  years  ago  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  same 
ranks  as  those  previously  stated  amounted  to  152.  At  the  present  time 
the  number  of  the  same  ranks  amounts  to  297.  Of  course  the  entire 
teaching  staff  of  the  University  includes  many  others  whom  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  classify,  as  not  a  few  Assistants  are  at  the  same  time 
graduate  students  and  candidates  for  degrees.  Altogether  there  are 
approximately  400  engaged  in  this  service  at  the  present  time. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  has  taken  from  the  University  not  a  few 
members  of  its  Faculties,  and  among  them  some  most  eminent  men.  We 
have  lost  the  first  President  of  the  University,  William  Rainey  Harper; 
the  first  Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  Hermann  Eduard  von 
Hoist;  the  original  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Gilman 
Robinson;   the  first  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  Eri  Baker  Hulbert; 
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the  eminent  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology,  George  Washington  Xorth- 
rup;  the  first  University  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Sociology,  Charles  Richmond  Henderson;  the  first  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Religion,  George  Stephen  Goodspeed;  the  first  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  Charles  Otis  Whitman;  the  first  Dean  of 
Women,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer;  the  first  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  John  Ulric  Nef;  the  brilliant  Professor  of  Botany,  Charles 
Reid  Barnes;  and  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts,  one  of  our  younger  but  most 
devoted  and  able  investigators  in  pathology  and  bacteriology.  These 
names  are  among  many  which  are  enshrined  for  all  time  in  the  history  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Research  and  publication  have  always  been  an  essential  feature  in 
our  Faculty  life.  The  President's  Report  from  year  to  year  contains  lists 
of  publications.  The  time  here  is  so  short  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
discuss  this  subject  adequately.  I  may  say  merely  that  nearly  every 
member  of  the  staff  is  engaged  in  the  active  prosecution  of  his  field,  and 
the  number  of  articles  in  scientific  periodicals  and  of  books  annually  pro- 
duced is  very  large.  The  twelve  departmental  journals  afford  one 
avenue  of  publication,  and  I  can  only  add  that  the  lack  is  not  of  active 
productivity  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  but  of  the  means  of  putting  the 
results  before  the  learned  world  in  proper  form. 

It  has  from  the  first  been  the  policy  of  the  University  to  consider  the 
scientific  attainments  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  as  subject  to  call  for 
rendering  such  service  as  might  be  needed  to  the  community  at  large, 
whether  in  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  or  in  the  nation.  For  some  two  years  the 
Head  of  our  Department  of  Political  Economy,  Professor  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  order 
that  he  might  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for  the 
Promotion  of  a  Sound  Banking  System,  an  organization  which  rendered  a 
great  service  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  our  national  bank- 
ing system.  The  Head  of  our  Department  of  Greek,  Professor  Paul 
Shorey,  was  Roosevelt  Professor  of  American  History  at  Berlin  in 
1913-14.  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Ecclesiastical  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School,  who  himself  was  one  of 
the  leading  experts  on  criminology,  held  many  important  positions  in  the 
prison  congresses  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  President  of  the  University  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  in  order  to  act  as  Chairman  of  a  commission  which  investi- 
gated the  needs  of  medical  instruction  and  of  hospitals  in  China  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.     The  University  Auditor,  Mr.  Trevor  Arnett, 
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who  is  undoubtedly  the  foremost  expert  on  university  finance  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  able  to  give  advice  to  numerous  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  organization  of  their  accounting  systems — advice 
which  I  may  say  in  every  case  has  been  accepted,  and  has  been  of  great 
value  in  this  important  field  of  educational  work. 

These  are  but  a  few  by  way  of  illustration  of  many  which  might  be 
mentioned  in  detail.  The  increase  in  endowment  during  the  last  few 
years  has  made  two  important  departures  possible  in  connection  with  the 
Faculty.  The  Board  of  Trustees  in  1908  adopted  a  new  salary  scale, 
by  which  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  salaries  more  nearly  commen- 
surate with  the  general  social  conditions,  and  especially  with  the  cost  of 
living,  than  was  before  the  case.  In  191 2  provision  was  made  for  a 
system  of  retiring  allowances  for  those  who  reach  a  certain  age,  for 
widows,  and  in  cases  of  special  disability.  This  important  provision,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  is  a  great  source  of  relief  to  those  who  are  giving  their 
lives  to  a  service  which  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  precludes  amassing 
property  to  any  considerable  extent. 

STUDENTS 

In  the  first  quarter  of  instruction  in  the  autumn  of  1892  there  were 
594  students  in  residence.  Of  these  170  were  graduate  students  in  the 
Graduate  Schools,  and  84  were  graduate  students  in  the  Divinity  School 
— a  total  of  254.  In  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  current  University  year 
there  were  4,378  students  in  residence,  of  whom  792  were  graduate 
students  in  the  Graduate  Schools,  123  were  graduate  students  in  the 
Divinity  School,  and  135  were  graduate  students  in  the  Law  School — 
a  total  of  1,050  graduate  students.  The  total  number  of  different  stu- 
dents in  residence  in  the  year  1892-93  was  742.  The  total  number  of 
different  students  for  the  year  1915-16  is  approximately  8,500. 

INSTRUCTION    IN  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

During  the  past  winter  a  petition  signed  by  upward  of  five  hundred 
students  was  received,  asking  for  the  organization  of  military  science  in 
the  college  curriculum.  The  matter  was  duly  considered  by  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty,  and  at  a  meeting  held  within  the  last  week  the  Faculty 
voted  to  approve  the  petition,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees the  organization  of  the  courses  in  question.  The  plan  recommended 
will  follow  essentially  that  adopted  in  Harvard  University,  and  will 
involve  the  co-ordination  of  instruction  now  given  in  the  various  depart- 
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ments  which  may  be  applicable,  and  the  provisions  of  new  courses  as 
well.  Provision  for  drill,  whether  infantry,  artillery,  or  cavalry,  can  be 
made  in  connection  with  organizations  outside  the  University  for  the 
present. 

THE  ALUMNI 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  University  has  acquired  endow- 
ments, buildings,  equipment,  and  students.  It  has  also  acquired  alumni, 
and  the  latter  in  no  mean  proportions.  The  total  number  of  different 
degrees  conferred  by  the  University  is  10,009,  given  to  8,821  different 
persons.  Of  these,  6,650  are  Bachelors  degrees  given  to  graduates  of 
the  Colleges.  The  remainder  are  the  higher  degrees  given  to  those  who 
have  finished  the  work  of  the  graduate  and  professional  schools ;  962  have 
been  Doctors  of  Philosophy.  The  total  number  who  had  received  degrees 
at  the  time  of  the  Decennial  Celebration,  June  30,  1901,  was  1,498. 

The  years  have  passed  now  since  the  opening,  so  that  not  a  few  of  our 
alumni  are  reaching  positions  of  large  usefulness  in  life.  I  make  no 
attempt  to  give  long  lists.  I  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  fact  that,  for 
instance,  Lawrence  De  Graf,  a  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Class  of 
1898,  has  been  assistant  attorney-general  of  Iowa,  and  is  now  judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  Des  Moines  in  that  state.  Henry  T.  Clarke,  a 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Class  of  1896,  has  long  been  a  member  of 
the  State  Railway  Commission  of  Nebraska,  and  is  now  chairman  of  that 
body.  Perhaps  a  more  distinguished  position  than  any  is  held  by 
Harold  H.  Swift,  of  the  Class  of  1907,  who  is  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  may  be  added  that  as  time  passes  and  circumstances 
warrant,  it  is  the  confident  expectation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  extend 
its  membership  from  our  alumni.  Among  those  who  have  taken  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  our  Graduate  Schools  the  greater 
number  have  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  and  research,  and  I  find 
that  among  these  full  professors  and  heads  of  departments  are  to  be  found 
in  the  University  of  Kansas,  Northwestern  University,  the  Western 
University  of  Canada,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  Ohio  State  University,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Clark  University,  the 
University  of  Texas,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Sydney 
in  Australia,  Princeton  University,  the  University  of  Idaho,  Harvard 
University,  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  University  of  Iowa,  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Columbia  University  of  New  York,  and 
in  many  other  institutions. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  THE 

QUARTER-CENTURY 

The  first  fund  obtained  for  the  University,  and  the  fund  on  which  this 
foundation  was  based,  was  that  of  one  million  dollars,  of  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  gave  $600,000,  the  remaining  $400,000  being  subscribed  by- 
many  people,  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  The  canvass  for  that  $400,000 
was  very  strenuous  work,  which  occupied  the  energies  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates 
and  Dr.  T.  W.  Goodspeed  for  nearly  a  full  year.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  19 16,  many  gifts  have  been  received  by  the  University. 

The  College  Class  of  19 15  gave  the  University  the  bronze  lamps  which 
have  been  placed  in  Hutchinson  Court. 

Mrs.  George  Morris  Eckels  presented  to  the  University  the  admirable 
collection  of  Cromwelliana  which  had  been  collected  by  her  husband,  the 
late  George  Morris  Eckels.  This  gift,  valued  at  about  $10,000,  is  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  History. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Henderson  has  given  the  University  the  library 
collected  by  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of 
the  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School.  This 
collection  is  strong  in  the  special  fields  in  which  Dr.  Henderson  was  a 
master. 

Dr.  Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus  has  given  the  University  valuable 
incunabula  and  manuscripts  which  will  constitute  a  foundation  for  a  very 
important  collection.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Boccaccio  Manuscript,  "The  Genealogia."  This  manuscript  copy  was 
prepared  in  Florence  between  1370  and  1406  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Florentine  Republic.  On  the  elaborately  illuminated  first  page  is  a  por- 
trait of  Boccaccio,  very  possibly  the  earliest  one  extant.  Time  fails  in 
which  to  discuss  the  rarity  and  the  beauty  of  this  very  interesting 
document. 

A  series  of  gifts  has  been  made  recently  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L. 
Rosenberger,  both  former  students  of  the  Old  University,  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Rosenberger  was  a  graduate  in  the  Class  of  1882.  These  gifts  con- 
sist of  securities  and  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  will  ultimately 
provide  funds  for  lectures,  fellowships,  and  scholarships. 

A  friend  of  the  University  gave  $2,500  to  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Geography  for  scientific  study  in  Asia. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Haiman  Lowy  gave  the  University 
$3,000  to  establish  a  scholarship.  Mr.  Lowy  died  during  the  last  spring, 
and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  University  another  sum  of  $3,000  to 
establish  another  scholarship,  to  be  known  also  by  his  name. 
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Mrs.  Vandelia  Varnum  Thomas  gave  to  the  University  real  estate 
valued  at  approximately  $2,500  as  a  foundation  for  a  lecture  fund,  "The 
Hiram  W.  Thomas  Lectures."  These  courses  will  commemorate  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas,  so  long  a  strong  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  city. 

The  Ida  Noyes  Hall  was  erected  from  a  gift  by  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes, 
of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Noyes.  The  gift 
which  was  announced  at  the  June  Convocation  of  19 13,  was  $300,000. 
It  was  first  contemplated  to  erect  the  building  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Woodlawn  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street.  Subsequent  studies  of 
the  situation  made  it  clear  that  the  Midway  site  where  the  completed 
building  now  stands  was  in  every  way  preferable,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  many  needs  of  the  University  women  the  original  plan  was  greatly 
expanded  and  improved.  The  result  was  that  the  building  itself  in  the 
end  cost  $490,000,  including  the  landscape  gardening  which  will  add  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  entire  block.  Mr.  Noyes  was  in  no  way  what- 
ever under  obligation  to  provide  the  additional  funds.  Nevertheless, 
heartily  approving  the  change  in  site  and  the  change  in  plans,  and  desiring 
that  the  building  should  be  in  every  respect  his  own  gift  to  the  University 
for  the  memorial  purposes  above  noted,  Mr.  Noyes  on  his  own  initiative 
has  now  given  the  University  the  additional  sum  of  $190,000.  His  com- 
plete gift,  therefore,  little  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  represents  the 
largest  single  gift  for  a  complete  building  which  the  University  has  ever 
received  from  any  one  donor.  It  represents  a  building  than  which  in 
many  ways  none  in  the  quadrangles  is  more  beautiful  or  better  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  a  building  which  will  stand  "for  decades  and  for  cen- 
turies" for  the  continued  use  of  succeeding  generations  of  University 
women,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  name  of  Ida  Noyes,  and  of  the 
generosity  and  loyal  devotion  of  the  donor. 

During  the  winter  a  gift  of  $200,000  was  announced  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  building  to  provide  adequately  for  theological  instruction. 
This  building  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  is  not  limited  to  any  sectarian  use. 
The  Divinity  School  of  the  University,  and  such  affiliated  schools,  of 
whatever  religious  faith,  as  the  University  may  have  connected  with  it, 
will  all  be  housed  in  this  new  structure.  It  will  be  erected  immediately 
north  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  thus  balancing  Rosenwald  Hall  and 
completing  the  Harper  Court.  The  name  of  the  donor  I  am  reluctantly 
obliged  to  withhold  at  the  present  time. 

Publicity  has  already  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  University  has 
within  the  last  few  weeks  received  a  gift  of  valuable  real  estate  in  the 
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heart  of  the  business  section  of  the  city,  to  establish  a  fund  as  a  memorial 
to  Eli  B.  and  Harriet  B.  Williams.  This  gift  was  made  by  Mr.  Hobart 
W.  Williams,  their  son.  The  value  of  the  property  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  A  major  part  of  the  income  will 
during  Mr.  Williams'  lifetime  be  paid  to  him  as  an  annuity.  The  remain- 
der during  his  life  and  the  entire  income  after  his  death  will  be  used  by 
the  University  for  the  purposes  of  the  foundation.  These  purposes  are, 
to  aid  by  means  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  in  other  ways,  and  also 
by  means  of  providing  suitable  instruction,  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration was  first  organized  by  the  University  in  1898.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  at  that  time  or  for  many  years  later  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  its  maintenance.  In  recent  years  under  the  efficient  administration 
of  Dean  Leon  Carroll  Marshall  the  School  has  developed  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  way.  Successive  budgets  have  made  possible 
the  addition  year  by  year  of  such  funds  as  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
instruction,  and  as  have  proved  plainly  that  the  School  has  a  great  future. 
Under  the  magnificent  gift  of  Mr.  Williams  this  future  is  now  assured, 
and  thus  one  more  great  branch  of  the  University  which  heretofore  has 
been  in  part  one  of  our  dreams  and  in  part  an  inadequately  maintained 
reality  becomes  a  permanent  and  substantial  thing. 

The  last  gift  received  before  these  exercises  consists  in  a  scholarship 
fund  amounting  to  $800  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  College  Class 
who  receive  their  degrees  today.  The  income  will  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  University  in  awarding  a  scholarship 
under  certain  conditions  named  in  the  gift,  preferably  to  a  member  of 
the  graduating  class.  This  gift  the  University  cordially  welcomes,  and 
will  use  for  many  years  in  a  way  most  beneficial  to  the  recipient  and 
creditable  to  the  class  which  gave  it. 

PLANS  AND  HOPES 

With  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
University  are  still  incomplete.  In  the  way  of  equipment  the  depart- 
ments already  organized  need  further  buildings.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion needs  a  building  for  its  very  interesting  secondary  school,  which  it 
must  be  remembered  is  one  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  It  certainly  needs  a  gymnasium.  In  the  Departments  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  there  is  need  of  a  building  for  the  modern 
languages,  a  building  for  the  historical  and  social  science  group  of  depart- 
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ments,  a  building  in  the  quadrangles  for  the  Department  of  Astronomy; 
there  is  need  also  of  more  residence  halls,  both  for  men  and  for  women. 

In  the  way  of  special  endowments  a  particular  need  is  that  of  a  fund 
or  funds,  the  income  of  which  might  provide  for  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  research  in  the  various  departments.  These  cannot  be  pub- 
lished on  a  commercial  basis,  but  many  of  them  are  of  large  scientific 
value,  and  various  funds  of  this  kind  would  perform  a  service  not  merely 
to  the  University  but  to  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge. 

In  the  way  of  providing  further  for  the  organization  of  the  University 
may  I  speak  in  particular  of  three  suggestions  ? 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  has  been  built  up 
slowly,  but  I  think  very  efficiently.  The  splendid  gift  today  insures  the 
future  of  this  important  work.  We  may  regard  this  therefore  as  suffi- 
ciently provided,  and  may  turn  to  other  needs. 

The  most  pressing  of  these  is  provision  for  a  school  of  medicine.  The 
University  has  no  complete  medical  school.  The  two  years  in  the  basal 
sciences  are  provided  in  the  quadrangles,  and  provided  excellently,  in 
the  laboratories  and  with  the  staff  of  the  departments  concerned. 
Indeed,  the  University  is  using  the  income  of  approximately  $2,000,000 
in  these  fundamental  medical  sciences.  What  is  needed  to  complete  the 
school  is  provision  for  clinical  work  and  a  clinical  staff  at  the  Midway. 
The  first  need  of  course  is  for  a  hospital  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
University  for  medical  teaching  and  for  medical  research.  The  second 
need  is  the  provisions  of  adequate  endowment  in  order  that  the  hospital 
itself  may  be  beyond  the  need  of  being  financed  by  income  from  its 
patients,  and  in  order  that  the  medical  faculty  may  be  free  from  the 
pressing  need  of  personal  practice.  It  is  not  the  ambition  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  plan  for  a  large  medical  school,  or  to  turn  into  the  medical  pro- 
fession a  large  number  of  practitioners.  I  speak  for  myself  and  not  by 
any  official  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  saying  that  I  believe  the 
University's-  function  is  to  provide  rigorous  training  for  a  small  number 
of  the  best  men,  and  simultaneously  to  train  men  as  medical  teachers  and 
experts  in  medical  research.  Nothing  more  important  could  be  done, 
not  merely  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
itself,  than  to  equip  such  a  medical  school  as  I  have  indicated. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  as  to  the  policy  of  the  University 
in  regard  to  a  school  of  technology.  Such  a  school  from  the  first  has  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  University.  Again  I  speak  not  from  any 
official  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  for  myself  in  saying  that  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not  a  function  of  the  University  at  the  present  time  to 
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enter  the  field  of  undergraduate  technological  work.  Such  work  is  done 
adequately  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  A  great 
field,  however,  in  which  the  University  could  render  an  important  service 
to  technology  is  that  of  graduate  work,  and  in  my  opinion  the  proper  plan 
for  beginning  and  carrying  on  such  work  is  to  take  it  up  department  by 
department.  For  instance,  the  great  Department  of  Chemistry,  if  sup- 
plemented by  a  proper  building,  equipment,  and  staff,  could  provide  at 
once  for  research  in  applied  chemistry  in  a  way  which  could  not  fail  to 
render  a  service  not  merely  in  training  research  students,  but  also  in 
obtaining  results  of  value  in  all  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  multi- 
tudinous needs  of  the  country.  Other  departments  in  like  manner  may 
from  time  to  time  be  provided,  I  trust,  with  opportunities  for  research 
in  the  applications  of  science.  In  that  way  there  would  in  the  end  be 
grouped  together  a  graduate  school  of  technology  in  the  true  sense,  in 
which  the  connections  might  be  made  at  every  point  between  pure 
science  as  now  conducted  in  the  University  and  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life  which  depend  on  pure  science  for  their  development. 

Mr.  Charles  Burrall  Pike,  of  Chicago,  has  given  the  University  for 
the  Law  School  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  engravings  of  English  and 
American  judges,  constituting  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  collection. 
The  engravings  are  framed,  and  form  a  very  attractive  gallery  for  the 
benefit  of  our  law  students. 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

L.H.D. 

Maurice  Bloomfield,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  author  of  a  Vedic  Concordance  (a  monumental  work  in 
the  history  of  Vedic  studies);  translator  of  the  Atharva  Veda  in  the  "Sacred  Books 
of  the  East";  editor  of  various  important  Sanskrit  texts;  author  of  numerous  articles 
in  the  fields  of  Indie  Philology  and  of  Comparative  Philology;  a  scholar  of  rare  acumen, 
whose  productivity  is  distinguished  in  quality  as  in  amount  and  range,  and  whose 
inspiring  influence,  both  as  writer  and  as  teacher,  is  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  classical 
scholars  also;  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto. 

L.H.D. 

Hermann  Collitz,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; editor  of  Bauer's  Waldeck  Dialect  Dictionary  and  of  various  philological 
journals;  master  of  linguistic  science  and  inspirer  of  scholarly  work  in  others;  author 
of  important  works  on  Greek  dialects;  original  investigator  in  Indo-European  com- 
parative philology;  for  these  services,  and  especially  for  your  illuminating  discoveries 
in  Germanic  philology,  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto. 

L.H.D. 

Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Harvard 
University;  an  early  and  leading  contributor  to  the  science  of  phonetics;  author  of 
important  textbooks  on  Vulgar  Latin,  Old  Provencal,  Italian,  and  Modern  French; 
resuscitator  of  the  text  of  the  Divine  Comedy  buried  with  the  commentary  of  the  ages; 
upholder  of  scholarly  ideals  in  the  domain  of  teaching;  light  and  example  in  what  you 
once  termed  our  Dark  Ages;  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto. 

Sc.D. 

John  Casper  Branner,  Geologist;  President  Emeritus,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University;  able  investigator  in  varied  fields;  comprehensive  student  of  earth  science; 
distinguished  for  masterly  direction  of  state  geological  work;  author  of  notable  geologic 
treatises  on  various  regions;  accomplished  educator  and  executive;  for  these  services, 
and  especially  for  your  promotion  of  high  ideals  in  scientific  inquiry  and  for  your 
courageous  ethical  attitude  in  official  administration,  upon  nomination  of  the  Uni- 
versity Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 
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Sc.D. 

John  Joseph  Carty,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company;  engineer,  scientist,  inventor,  and  administrator;  significant  figure  in  the 
development  of  the  art  of  telephony;  leader  and  investigator  of  the  difficult  under- 
taking of  conveying  the  human  voice  by  wire  across  the  full  breadth  of  the  American 
continent;  director  and  inspirer  of  the  group  of  engineers  who  have  recently  brought 
credit  to  American  science  by  the  marvelous  achievement  of  the  transmission  without 
wires  of  undistorted  speech  a  third  of  the  way  around  the  earth;  for  these  eminent 
services  in  science,  especially  for  the  last  named,  upon  nomination  of  the  University 
Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

ScD. 

John  Mason  Clarke,  State  Geologist  and  Paleontologist  of  New  York;  Director 
of  the  State  Museum  and  of  the  Science  Division  of  the  Education  Bureau;  profound 
student  of  paleontology;  keen  interpreter  of  the  significance  of  paleontology  in  its 
bearing  both  on  the  large  problems  of  earth  history  and  of  modern  life;  author  of 
many  significant  memoirs,  especially  on  the  early  Devonian  faunas  of  two  continents; 
able  administrator  of  the  efficient  Bureau  of  Science  of  the  great  State  of  New  York; 
for  these  services,  and  especially  for  the  large  meaning  which  you  have  given  to  the 
science  of  paleontology,  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto. 

Sc.D. 

Otto  Knut  Olof  Folin,  Hamilton  Kuhn  Professor  of  Biochemistry  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School;  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  chemist 
and  worker  in  the  field  of  biochemistry;  teacher  and  leader  in  the  development  of 
standard  methods  of  biochemical  analysis;  investigator  of  fundamental  laws  of  metabo- 
lism; author  of  extensive  and  authoritative  researches  on  constituents  of  human 
and  animal  secretions  and  tissues  in  health  and  disease;  for  these  eminent  services  in 
science,  and  especially  for  the  work  last  named,  upon  nomination  of  the  University 
Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

Sc.D. 

George  Ellery  Hale,  Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  first  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  student  of  astrophysics;  expert  in  spectroscopy;  inventor 
of  new  methods  and  designer  of  new  apparatus  for  research;  organizer  of  two  large 
observatories;  discoverer  of  many  important  facts  in  solar  and  sidereal  physics; 
founder  of  the  Astrophysical  Journal;  leader  in  enlarging  the  usefulness  and  activity 
of  scientific  societies,  national  and  international;  generous  contributor  to  the  needs 
of  education  and  science;  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto. 
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Sc.D. 

Edward  Burr  Van-  Vleck,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  sometime  president,  and  editor 
of  the  Transactions;  always  wise  counselor  and  leader;  creative  mathematician  and 
successful  investigator  in  the  theory  of  functions,  and  in  the  theories  of  differential 
and  difference  equations  and  of  functional  equations;  for  these  eminent  services  in 
mathematics,  and  especially  for  your  important  researches  concerning  functional 
equations  and  analytic  continued  fractions,  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate, 
by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto. 

Sc.D. 

William  Morton-  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Economic  Entomology  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Bussey  Institution  for  Research  in  Applied  Biology-  of  Harvard 
University;  indefatigable  and  productive  investigator  in  the  broad  field  of  animal 
biology;  author  of  numerous  essays  and  memoirs  in  embryology,  general  zoology,  and 
more  especially  entomology;  philosopher  as  well  as  scientist;  teacher  of  many  young 
investigators;  now  devoting  the  fruits  of  the  broadest  biological  culture  to  service 
in  the  important  field  of  economic  entomology';  for  these  eminent  sendees  in  science, 
upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  of  this 
University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

D.D. 

William  Coleman  Bitting,  pastor  of  notable  churches;  preacher  of  power; 
champion  of  the  modern  spirit  in  religious  education;  interpreter  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
in  the  spirit  of  our  modern  world;  for  these  sendees,  and  in  particular  for  your  sendee 
in  the  reorganization  and  administration  of  a  great  religious  body,  upon  nomination 
of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  this  University,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

D.D. 

Henry  Churchill  King,  President  of  Oberlin  College  and  Professor  of  Theology; 
preacher,  administrator,  and  theologian;  philosophic  expositor  of  the  social  and 
spiritual  values  in  education;  valued  counselor  and  leader  in  great  religious  and  human- 
itarian enterprises;  author  of  scholarly  works  interpretative  of  religion  to  the  thought 
of  the  modern  world;  for  these,  and  in  particular  for  your  notable  contribution  to  the 
adaptation  of  theological  training  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  Christian  church,  upon 
nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  this 
University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

LL.D. 

Roscoe  Pound,  Carter  Professor  of  General  Jurisprudence  and  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Hanard  University     in  earlier  years  a  pioneer  and  notable  investigator  in 
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plant  ecology;  inspiring  teacher  of  Roman  and  Continental  law  as  well  as  of  our  own 
legal  system;  sane  and  experienced  advocate  of  the  reform  and  simplification  of  legal 
procedure;  brilliant  writer  and  analyst  in  sociological  jurisprudence,  and  constructive 
leader  in  the  task  of  reshaping  some  of  the  older  doctrines  of  the  common  law;  for 
distinguished  services  in  the  fields  of  legal  education  and  scholarship  and  of  procedural 
reform,  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

LL.D. 

William  Henry  Welch,  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Patholo- 
gist to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Health;  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research;  pre-eminent  among  the  medical  teachers  of  your  generation  for  rare  success 
in  training  physicians,  teachers,  and  investigators;  author  of  classical  researches  in 
pathology  and  bacteriology;  national  leader  in  medical  education  and  investigation; 
for  these  distinguished  services,  upon  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  author- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto. 


ODE1 

By  HOWARD  MUMFORD  JONES,  A.M.  1915 

Recited  before  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
connection  with  the  Celebration  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Founding  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Crescat  scientia,  vita  excoiatur 


This  is  our  festival  of  learning;  this, 

The  confident,  calm  triumph  of  the  mind; 

Today  we  leave  behind 

Our  five-and-twenty  labors  nobly  done, 

And  prayerfully  and  with  a  solemn  bliss 

Of  love  and  praise 

Give  thanks  for  the  embattled  days 

Whose  conquest  is  our  university, 

And  for  that  promise  shaped  ideally 

Whose  fairer  truth  the  patient  hours  have  won. 

II 

Blow,  then,  your  choral  trumpets,  blow! 

And  in  procession  go 

Exulting,  while  the  feet  of  music  climb 

Tower  on  tower  of  majestic  praise, 

On  those  high  tops  to  raise 

Ensigns  of  flame  and  fiery  flags  of  rime! 

And  while  your  triumph  flows 
In  slow  magnificence  and  moving  files 
Into  this  court  past  aisles 
Of  summer  sun  like  broken  Paradise, 
Mutely  a  pageant  goes 
Through  archways  dim  to  spiritual  halls 
In  every  heart  where  rise 
The  vaster  buildings  of  the  soul  whose  walls 
Fashion  our  nobler  university. 
1  Copyright,  1916,  by  Howard  Mumford  Jones.     All  rights  reserved. 
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That  pomp  no  less  I  see: 

Reverent  ye  bend 

In  transepts  of  the  spirit  rich  and  wide 

Before  an  inner  shrine 

Whose  tapers  shine 

In  joy  and  solemn  pride. 

Darkly  as  in  a  glass 

Rank  upon  rank  of  chanting  priesthoods  pass, 

Thoughts  and  Ideals  and  Dreams  exultantly! 

Their  organ  voices  blend 

In  words  I  hear  and  know: 

Let  knowledge  grow, 

Let  knowledge  grow, 

That  life  may  richer  be! 

Ill 

Yet  is  your  pageant  incomplete 

Unless  another  comes — 

A  spirit  beautiful  and  sweet, 

With  lyric  feet 

Brushing  like  butterflies  the  shaken  grass. 

Now  small  winds  pass 

Across  the  lake 

And  into  sudden  darkness  break 

The  silver  ripples  like  a  shadow-fleet — 

'Tisshe!    'Tis  she! 

Oh,  hark!    Oh,  see! 

The  leaping  drums 

Of  morning  beat! 

With  golden  feet 

The  sun's  triumphal  army  scales 

The  bridges  of  the  skies; 

Out  of  their  silver  chairs  that  burn, 

Where  all  night  long  in  counsellor-wise 

They  sat  against  the  day's  return, 

The  serried  stars  arise! 

The  darkness  rides  before  her! 
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The  jeweled  day  is  o'er  her! 
Her  jonquil  feet  have  kissed  the  crest 
Of  lit  ten  waves  that  leap  and  shake 
The  bosom  of  the  matin  lake; 
Rose-petal  winds  are  on  her  breast, 
The  morning  winds  that  bore  her! 

Behold! 

She  cometh  where  the  air  is  gold! 

She  cometh,  and  the  dawn 

That  kissed  the  lawn, 

Leaving  a  pearl  of  fire  for  every  kiss, 

Stoops  from  the  skies 

Upon  her  forehead  and  her  eyes 

To  set  the  lips  whose  touch  made  all  the  world 

Tremble  in  rosy  bliss ! 

Make  way,  make  way,  'tis  meet 

The  high  muse  have  her  seat 

In  this  great  coronal  no  less  than  ye ! 

Her  path 

Reddens  across  the  curled 

Hyaline  furrows  of  our  inland  sea! 

Make  way!  My  mistress  comes!  She  stands 

Ready  to  join  your  hymnal  praise.     Oh,  be 

Joyous  to  welcome  lest  her  hyacinth  hands 

Crumble  your  turrets  into  drifted  sands, 

Break  down  your  walls  like  lath, 

And  where  time  never  whirled, 

Cast  out  your  pillared  law  eternally! 

IV 

O  true  and  tried  and  strong, 

Greatly  American! 

Scholars  whose  sagely  pondered  plan 

Hath  built  for  Truth  a  fortress  and  a  house! 

Today  our  mother  lifts  upon  her  brows 

The  twisted  laurel  of  your  deeds,  and  turns 

Bidding  my  mistress  shape  your  toil  to  song ! 
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The  many  peer  and  guess, 

Grouping  around  the  hearth  where  Half-Truth  burns, 

In  dusty  closets  where  the  moth  abides 

Happy  to  find  Truth's  long  abandoned  dress. 

Your  work  is  otherwhere! 

Ye  seek  the  ampler  air 

Of  those  high  valleys  where  she  hides ; 

Ye  know  the  deserts  and  the  windy  places, 

The  shipless  oceans  hidden  to  the  moon, 

The  star-cold  peaks  whose  lifting  height  no  traces 

Yields  if  another  climbed  them  late  or  soon. 

Along  a  track 

Forever  scantier,  ye  clamber  back 

Where  Birth  sits  hooded  by  her  ancient  streams, 

Or  pierce  the  fabulous  dreams 

That  make  Death  horrible. 

And  even  God  ye  see  and  yet  escape, 

And  with  you  all  is  well! 

No  easy  rape 

Is  yours,  as  many  fain 

Of  summer  flowers  from  a  roadside  rock: 

The  mind  hath  its  own  pain 

With  sorrow  implicate  and  stark  distress, 

Hath  its  own  shock 

Of  wintry  billows  breaking  on  the  sea, 

Its  desperate  ways  and  coasts  of  weariness. 

Still,  still,  O  pioneers, 

Your  courage  grows  not  cold! 

Your  joys  are  known  to  me: 

Diviner  ends  are  yours  to  have 

Than  any  gain  of  gold. 

The  words  of  Truth  are  torches  for  the  years, 

Gracious  to  bear  and  powerful  to  save; 

Her  banners  have  a  virtue  manifold, 

O  captains  of  the  mind,  O  pioneers! 

And  while  this  hour  in  all  his  summer  state 

Sits  on  a  rosy  throne, 
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Anew  I  pledge,  anew  I  consecrate 
Your  search  eternal,  your  eternal  toil, 
Incessantly  construing 
The  grandeur  in  the  stone, 
Incessantly  pursuing 
The  glory  in  the  soil! 
From  fragmentary  alphabets  of  earth, 
Old  books  of  the  field,  elusive  gleams 
Where  the  brown  birds  have  birth, 
Still  read  immortal  things  and  great, 
Ye  pioneers  of  man's  immortal  dreams! 


Alas !  Not  all  are  here 

Who,  to  achieve  this  end, 

Toiled  and  endured  and  sacrificed.     I  turn, 

Bowing  before  an  urn 

That  holds  a  precious  dust  to  us  more  dear 

Than  any  hall  we  own, 

And  sadder  strains  will  blend 

With  each  more  jubilant  tone. 

Not  all  our  learning  can  redeem  their  loss, 

Nor  any  science  bring  them  back  again ; 

The  little  that  we  know  is  wholly  vain 

To  lift  life's  terrible  cross 

Of  time  and  change  and  death.    Ah,  we  mistake 

Our  ignorance  for  knowledge !    More  than  we 

Is  the  last  dying  billow  on  the  lake, 

The  last  leaf  clinging  to  the  autumn  tree. 

0  God,  forgive  our  pride! 

What  profiteth  our  wisdom  to  the  dead  ? 

Hide,  hide,  Oh,  hide 

The  splendor  of  thy  head! 

Thy  terrible  glory  shines  in  grass  and  sky, 

In  squirrel  and  sparrow  on  the  campus  walk. 

The  green  leaves  talk 

Whispers  whose  mighty  meaning  we  put  by! 

With  peering  eyes 
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We  number  up  the  sand,  or  fix  a  date 
When  shadows  moved,  less  palpable  than  these, 
Our  own  few  dead,  to  acts  that  could  not  wait, 
And  us  the  morning  sky  for  shadows  sees. 

Oh,  how  shall  we  be  wise 

To  shape  the  citizen, 

Forming  from  human  clay 

Fair  pillars  for  the  state  ? 

We  cannot  stay 

The  ticking  of  Time's  clock  of  doom  for  men, 

The  shutting-to  of  Death's  ironic  gate! 

VI 

Knowledge  is  nobly  great, 

Learning  a  king's  estate, 

But  these  are  ashen  bread  and  bitter  meat, 

Save  joy  with  wisdom  stand, 

Beauty  take  learning's  hand, 

And  reverence  the  finished  work  complete! 

Let  all  your  wisest  grope  among  their  dead, 
Guessing  a  date  from  some  old  lover's  ring, 
Computing  sagely  of  the  tributes  paid 
In  mouldered  silk  to  Pharaoh,  the  king; 
Let  learning  count  the  flutes  were  played 
When  Lalage  was  yet  a  maid, 
And  science  peering  in  its  glass 
See  life's  elusive  pageants  pass 
In  water-drop  and  yeasty  bread — 
Here  fails  your  scheme ! 
That  even  as  ye  grasp  her,  wisdom  flies — 
We  are  not  brains  and  eyes, 
But  towers  of  pillared  dream, 
Inheritors  of  some  remembered  shore 
Beat  by  no  terrene  sea! 

Put  by  your  lore 

Of  name  and  fact  and  date — 

Too  much  we  have  of  peddled  fact, 
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Too  little  of  life's  mastery! 

The  pedantry  that  digs  and  delves 

Put  by  with  half-men — be  yourselves! 

He  seeks  for  life  and  does  not  live 

Who  has  no  other  gift  to  give 

Than  mathematic  mind  to  act! 

Lord  God,  behold  the  weight 

Of  useless  learning  that  we  keep 

Since  books  are  cheap  and  youth  is  cheap! 

Oh,  break  the  pedant  and  his  pen, 

Since  even  as  we  sow  we  reap, 

And  who  sows  parchment  gains  as  much ! 

Lord,  give  us  wisdom,  but  give  more — 

Fingers  to  touch, 

A  soul  to  quicken  and  grow  sore, 

A  heart  to  trust! 

Put  by  the  half-men  and  their  dust, 

Lord  God,  Oh,  grant  us  men! 

VII 

Now  at  your  gates  impatiently,  behold, 

Youth's  terrible  feet 

Beat,  beat,  incessantly  they  beat, 

Demanding  transports  to  the  age  of  gold ! 

There  young  men  stand  most  beautiful  in  pride, 

Dreamers  of  dreams  and  emulous  for  strife, 

And  rosy  maidens,  wise  and  eager-eyed, 

On  tiptoe  for  the  coronals  of  life ! 

And  hark!     Across  that  gate 

A  rain  of  laughter — hear  it  toss  and  swirl 

In  silver  bubbles  where  they  wait! 

And  yesterday  a  drabbled  State  Street  girl, 

Loitering  a  while, 

Thrilled  to  the  sunset  o'er  the  ugly  town, 

And  in  her  tawdry  life  laughed  joyously! 

What  place  hath  she 

On  wisdom's  safe  and  ordered  isle  ? 

How  much  do  sunsets  weight,  and  is  her  smile 

Compounded  in  your  patient  chemistry  ? 
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Come  down,  come  down 
Out  of  the  dusty  hostels  of  the  dead! 
The  past  hath  mouldy  bread 
And  desperate  wine  to  offer  in  her  inns; 
There  host  and  guests  indifferently  are  dust — 
Her  bins 

Are  stuffed  with  dead  men's  bones  unprofitable, 
Dust  and  a  smell  of  must 
Rising  to  say, 
"It  is  not  good  to  dwell 
As  we,  so  deeply  hidden  from  the  day!" 

Life  looks  not  back  but  forward,  moving  on 
Borne  like  a  banner  on  the  brows  of  youth; 
Not  facts  we  need  but  truth 
To  live  our  lives  by  in  tomorrow's  dawn! 

0  skilled  and  sage,  the  crown 

Of  many  wisdoms  is  too  hard  for  these! 

1  charge  you,  weigh  not  down 

Their  radiant  eyes  with  any  dead  man's  coin, 
Milled  in  the  mints  of  Babylon  or  Rome — 
Truth  has  her  home 

No  less  with  April  face  and  untried  loin, 
Than  here  with  Newton  and  Empedocles ! 

VIII 

Where,  then,  is  wisdom  found 

And  where  hath  understanding  place  ? 

Not  peering  up  time's  vacant  face 

In  sunless  tunnels  underground — 

Not  so  we  crave! 

But  deeper  life,  a  fuller  sense 

Of  beauty  and  of  reverence; 

The  whole  of  being  to  employ 

Under  new  dawns  the  spirit  knows; 

To  sense  a  comrade  in  the  rose 

And  greet  the  sun  and  moon  with  joy; 

Bravely  to  live  as  one  in  love  with  life 

That  yet  with  courage  hails  the  dark  for  friend; 

To  love  and  to  renounce,  to  gain  and  spend 
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Greatly  at  noon  what  morning  won  with  strife — 

This  is  that  life  which  knowledge  must  increase ! 

O  servants  of  our  common  mother,  see 

That  all  your  wisdoms  be 

As  living  water  and  as  paths  of  peace 

For  the  fair  ways  and  richer  food  of  life! 

IX 

Of  old,  men  saw  the  Grail 

Shine  through  the  spray  of  unadventured  seas, 

Or  lifted  high  in  old-world  sanctuaries, 

A  mystic  rose  in  their  disastrous  gloom; 

And  as  from  contemplation  of  that  bloom 

Of  passionate  fire,  now  pale 

With  silver  light,  now  alternately  red, 

They  felt  a  strange  effulgence  shed 

Of  pride  and  shame, 

Pride  for  deeds  done  a  hundred  knightly  ways, 

And  for  their  pettinesses,  blame, 

So  I,  communing  with  our  dead, 

Have  dared  to  mix  my  censure  with  my  praise. 

And  if  presumptuous  the  weak  words  seem, 

Then  think  how  frail  against  the  storm  of  time 

Sounds  the  thin  voice,  and  frail  and  thin  the  rime 

That  passes  as  the  shadow  of  a  dream ! 

Oh,  not  to  me  but  to  the  muse  eternal, 

To  your  rich  dead  give  ear; 

We  blindly  steer, 

But  they  most  surely  sail;  their  lives  are  vernal 

With  buds  that  flower  not  in  our  wintry  year. 

They  stand  beside  our  mother's  lips  that  speak 

Whispers  unknown  to  us, 

And  one  with  eyelids  luminous 

And  face  more  fair  than  childhood's  very  own, 

Whose  winged  feet  were  lately  in  our  ways, 

Whose  singing  voice  but  even  now  grew  weak ! 

His  is  the  port  our  mother  bids  us  seek, 

He  knew  her  deeper  word,  her  hidden  tone! 
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To  them  and  him  wisdom  gave  rarer  days 

Than  knowledge  knew  to  give — 

Dear  hours  fugitive 

Worn  as  a  diadem, 

Noons  rich  with  mystic  joys;  and  nights  like  wine 

Tasted  from  cups  divine! 

Oh,  life  to  them 

Was  greatly  to  be  lived,  a  trumpet  shout 

O'er  a  rich  water,  was  a  galley  blown 

By  windy  capes  into  a  sunrise  sea, 

A  bird  aloft  in  blue  transparency, 

A  banner  shaken  out, 

A  song,  a  crown,  triumph  and  victory ! 

X 

Joy,  joy  that  through  the  storm  of  spears 

While  nations  rise,  each  from  her  mighty  seat 

To  frown  above  the  embattled  half  of  the  globe, 

Still  with  unsullied  honor  dare  we  meet 

As  in  more  temperate  years, 

And  still  with  calm,  eternal  light 

Our  Alma  Mater's  face  is  bright 

As  over  us  she  draws  her  stainless  robe! 

Secure  she  stands 

With  quiet  hands, 

A  light,  a  goal,  a  promise,  and  a  boon; 

And  not  in  all  time's  fluxes  shall  she  change, 

Nor  any  shadows  of  the  sun  and  moon ! 

Out  of  gold  cups  on  hall  and  laboratory 

The  dawn  spills  wine  diurnal  from  the  sky 

And  every  night  in  white  and  naked  glory 

The  lonely  stars  ascend  their  porches  high; 

Spring  flees  along  the  meadows  like  a  sea 

Breaking  at  sunset  in  a  surf  of  flowers, 

Then  summer  rises,  mystical  and  strange, 

With  fervid  lips  impassioning  the  hours; 

And  autumn  planets  and  the  winter  burn 

Year  upon  year  in  slow  and  sure  return — 

Still,  still  across  these  courts  with  star-dust  blind 
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Harper  to  Ryerson  speaks,  and  all  your  towers 
Mysteriously  answer  to  the  spell: 
"All  is  well,  ' 
All  is  well ! 

We  guard  the  eternal  mind! 
The  heart  of  man  retains  its  ancient  powers, 
And  with  the  eternal  spirit  all  is  well!" 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction  and  of 
administration,  the  following  appointments  have  been  made: 

Dr.  Karl  K.  Koessler,  of  the  staff  of  Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine,  from  April  i,  1916. 

Dr.  Julius  Maria  Retinger,  of  the  staff  of  Sprague  Memorial  Institute, 
as  Associate,  from  April  1,  1916. 

Sidney  M.  Cadwell,  of  the  staff  of  Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  as 
Associate,  from  April  1,  1916. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Sharp  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  from  October  1,  1916. 

W.  E.  Cary  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Bacteriology,  from  October  1,  1916. 

Jean  Piccard,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1916. 

Charles  J.  Pieper,  of  the  High  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School,  as 
Teacher  of  Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Science  in  the 
University  High  School,  from  October  1,  19 16. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Ohio 
State  University,  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  from  July  1,  1916. 

H.  M.  Buerckholtz  as  Instructor  in  the  machine  shop  in  the  School 
of  Education,  from  October  1,  1916. 

William  S.  Gray,  Instructor  in  the  College  of  Education,  to  an  assist- 
ant deanship  in  the  College  of  Education,  from  July  1,  19 16. 

Professor  Samuel  W.  Williston  as  Director  of  Walker  Museum. 

PROMOTIONS 

Associate  Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson,  of  the  Department  of  Physiol- 
ogy, to  a  professorship,  from  October  1,  19 16. 

Instructor  Lee  Irving  Knight,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  to  an 
assistant  professorship,  from  October  1,  1916. 
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Associate  George  T.  Caldwell,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
to  an  instructorship,  from  October  1,  1916. 

Instructor  Fred  Merrifield,  of  the  Divinity  School,  to  an  assistant 
professorship,  from  July  1,  19 16. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  M.  Child,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
to  a  professorship,  from  October  1,  1916. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  resignations  of  Walter  W.  Cook,  Professor  in  the  Law  School, 
who  becomes  Professor  in  the  newly  organized  Yale  Law  School;  Under- 
hill  Moore,  Professor  in  the  Law  School,  who  becomes  Professor  of  Law 
in  Columbia  Law  School;  William  L.  Eikenberry,  Instructor  in  the 
University  High  School;  Agnes  R.  Wayman,  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture;  Harold  S.  Adams,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chem- 
istry; Bertha  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  Zoology  in 
the  University  High  School,  have  been  accepted. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin  resigns  as  Director  of  Museums. 

LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Assistant  Professor  Norman 
MacLeod  Harris,  for  one  year,  from  October  1,  1916.  He  has  entered 
the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps. 

RETIREMENT 

At  his  own  request,  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  since  1891,  was  retired,  in  accordance 
with  the  Statutes  of  the  University,  June  30,  1916. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  attendance  at  the  University  during  the  Spring  Quarter  was  as 
follows:  In  the  Graduate  Schools,  590;  in  the  Colleges,  1,831;  in  the 
Divinity  School  (including  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary),  188;  in 
the  Medical  Courses,  194;  in  the  Law  School,  205;  in  the  School  of 
Education,  345 — a  total,  deducting  duplicates,  of  3,119,  and  a  gain  of 
317  over  the  Spring  Quarter  of  1915. 

MILITARY   SCIENCE 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  the  following  plan  for  offering 
instruction  in  Military  Science,  to  begin  October  1,  1916,  under  the 
following  general  principles: 

1 .  The  work  to  be  elective. 

2.  Voluntary  infantry  drill  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty. 
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3.  Organization  of  such  instruction  as  may  be  advantageous  for 
various  forms  of  military  service. 

4.  Addition  of  special  instruction  in  military  science  not  now  provided 
under  direction  of  an  officer  detailed  by  the  War  Department. 

TUITION   FEES — ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  meeting  held  May  9,  1916,  acting  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  University  Senate,  voted  that  beginning  with 
the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  in  the  Colleges  be  changed 
from  $40  to  $50  per  quarter ;  that  this  change  be  announced  a  year  before 
it  shall  go  into  effect;  and  that  when  it  goes  into  effect  it  shall  not 
apply  to  students  already  registered. 

GIFTS 

In  addition  to  gifts  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  President's 
Quarterly  Statement  the  following  contributions  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

A  fund  to  create  the  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chem- 
istry. The  fellowship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  University,  on  nomina- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  some  deserving  graduate  student 
on  the  same  conditions  of  award  as  hold  for  other  fellowship  appoint- 
ments, except  that  no  University  service  shall  be  required  of  this  fellow- 
ship. 

The  Class  of  19 16  has  raised  a  fund  of  $800,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  some  deserving  student,  preferably  a 
Senior.  The  award  is  to  be  based  primarily  on  financial  need,  scholar- 
ship and  class  activities  to  receive  secondary  consideration. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  a  trustee  of  the  University  since  1898,  died 
at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  May  3,  1916.  A  suitable  memorial  of  Mr.  Barton 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  name  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Com- 
parative Philology  has  been  changed  to  "Department  of  Comparative 
Philology,  General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  locate  the  proposed  University 
Chapel  on  the  block  bounded  by  Woodlawn  and  University  avenues 
and  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets,  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
The  entire  block  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Chapel  and  buildings  appertain- 
ing to  it. 
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The  Statutes  of  the  University  have  been  so  amended  that  the  honor- 
ary degrees  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  and  of  Doctor  of  Science  are 
conferred  in  addition  to  the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Doctor  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Equipment  for  Walker  Museum  is  to  be  installed. 

Fire-escapes  have  been  ordered  installed  upon  the  Physiology  and 
Botany  buildings. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  purchase  of  equipment  and  for 
alterations  in  the  Physiology  Building.  Electrically  controlled  elevators 
are  to  be  installed  in  the  Physiology  and  Anatomy  buildings. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  IDA  NOYES 

HALL 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  Monday, 
June  5,  1916,  a  masque,  The  Gift,  was  presented  in  the  Woman's  Quad- 
rangle. Around  the  quadrangle  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  tiers  of 
seats  were  arranged  accommodating  three  thousand  spectators  The 
trees  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  Law  Building  formed  a  most  effective 
background  for  the  masque.  The  exercises  began  with  a  procession  of 
women  students  and  alumnae  which  came  into  the  quadrangle  from  the 
entrance  between  the  Law  Building  and  Rosen wald  Hall.  The  women 
marched  by  classes,  the  graduating  students  in  cap  and  gown,  and  the 
others  with  hair  bound  with  ribbons  denoting  classes — the  Freshmen, 
green,  the  Sophomores,  yellow,  and  the  Juniors,  blue.  The  alumnae  wore 
maroon  ribbons.  This  procession  of  nine  hundred  women  formed  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  inspiring  features  of  the  occasion.  Standing 
in  rows  four  deep  in  front  of  the  audience,  they  sang  "Alma  Mater"  and 
then  seated  themselves  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  spectators. 

The  masque  was  created  and  directed  by  Miss  Lucine  Finch,  a 
former  student  of  the  University.  It  was  entitled  The  Gift  and  repre- 
sented Youth  receiving  gifts  from  Alma  Mater,  culminating  in  the  gift 
of  Service.  Over  two  hundred  persons  took  part.  The  most  striking 
character  was  that  of  Alma  Mater  impersonated  by  Mrs.  Edith  Foster 
Flint.  The  beauty  of  the  costuming  was  commented  on  by  all  as  most 
noteworthy,  and  especial  praise  is  due  Miss  Lillian  Cushman,  Miss  Ethel 
Webb,  and  Miss  Helen  C.  Reed  for  the  generous  way  in  which  they 
devoted  their  taste  and  skill  to  the  undertaking.  The  performance  was 
the  most  elaborate  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  at  the  University 
and  was  received  with  much  commendation. 

The  allegory,  as  presented  in  the  program,  was  as  follows: 

In  comes  Youth,  joyous  in  unawakened  power.  To  her  the  past  is  but  a  voice 
long  stilled,  the  present  her  possession,  and  the  future  a  place  whither  her  dreams  may 
fly.  Guided  by  her  angels  she  comes  to  Alma  Mater  seated  on  her  Gothic  throne, 
surrounded  by  the  perfection  of  nature — the  Lake,  the  pageant  of  the  Sky  with  the 
health-giving  Sun,  the  pale  beauty  of  the  Moon,  the  Clouds  and  the  reviving  Rain — 
the  low-lying  Fields  with  their  wholesome  workers  Youth  throws  herself  at  Alma 
Mater's  feet,  eager  for  a  test  of  her  young  strength.       nd  o  Alma  Mater  summons  her 
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ideals,  as  a  challenge  to  Youth's  spirit.  In  answer  come,  in  their  turn,  the  Olympic 
games,  for  the  perfection  of  her  body's  growth,  and  that  she  may  learn  to  take  victory 
simply  and  defeat  with  courage;  the  Romance  of  Literature,  that  her  imagination 
may  be  stirred  and  her  dreams  take  form;  the  Spirit  of  Worship,  that  this  earth-loving 
child  may  lift  her  eyes  to  the  enduring  sky.  Then  Knowledge  places  her  lamp  in 
Youth's  hands.  And  now  indeed  is  Youth  rich  with  gifts.  Then  comes  the  City  seek- 
ing aid  from  Alma  Mater,  and  the  wise  mother,  knowing  that  her  child  must  spend  her 
strength  for  others  before  it  shall  be  truly  hers,  bestows  on  Youth  the  Gift  of  Service. 

The  order  of  the  masque  was  given  thus : 

i.  The  Spirit  of  Gothic  Architecture 

2.  The  Gothic  Characters 

3.  Alma  Mater  and  the  Persons  of  the  Masque 

4.  Youth 

5.  The  Lake 

6.  The  Cloud  and  Rain 

7.  The  Sun  Chariot 

8.  The  Moon 

9.  The  Harvesters 

10.  The  Treaders 

11.  The  Contestants  of  the  Olympic  Games 

12.  The  Dancers  of  a  Persian  Romance 

There  once  lived  in  Persia  a  young  king  who,  dwelling  in  power  and  splendor, 
should  have  been  the  happiest  of  men.  He  was  deeply  beloved  by  his  people,  whom  he 
served  loyally  and  well,  but  among  whom  he  walked  apart,  held  remote  by  the  uncon- 
scious sorrowing  of  his  heart  for  a  woman's  love.  On  a  festal  occasion  his  people  try 
to  bring  to  him,  sad  in  the  midst  of  the  flashing  gaiety  of  his  court,  the  joy  that  his 
youth  and  state  should  know.  His  boy  pages  and  his  gallant  swordsmen  dance  for 
him,  hoping  by  their  vigor  and  warlike  prowess  to  move  him  to  delight.  At  last 
the  beauteous  slave-maidens  of  the  court  are  brought  before  him.  Careless,  he  chooses 
one  to  dance.  It  so  happens,  as  in  tales  it  may,  that  the  one  he  chooses  is  a  princess, 
whose  kingdom  has  been  conquered  by  the  young  king.  Since  the  first  day  of  her 
coming  to  his  court  her  tender  heart  has  loved  him.  So  when  she  is  chosen  to  dance  for 
him,  all  the  innocent  love  that  she  has  kept  silent  within  her  leaps  out  and  awakens  the 
wondering  love  of  the  young  king,  and  it  is  like  the  awakening  of  spring  in  the  dark 
forest.  But  alas!  he  is  summoned  to  war,  and  the  princess  bids  him  go,  sinking  sadly 
among  her  maidens.  While  the  maidens  are  mourning  his  departure,  a  messenger 
brings  tidings  that  the  king  is  slain.  But,  as  in  tales  it  may  happen,  the  tidings  are 
false,  and  swift  on  the  heels  of  them  the  young  king,  glad  with  victory,  rushes  to  his 
love.  He  finds  her  desolate,  mourning  for  his  death.  With  deep  tenderness  he  lifts 
her,  and  when  she  sees  that  it  is  her  beloved  her  happiness  is  indeed  great.  He  takes 
her  to  the  palace,  where  their  marriage  is  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
and  where  they  live  happy  ever  after. 

13.  The  Spirit  of  Worship 

14.  Knowledge 
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15.  The  City 

16.  The  Cycle  of  Youth 

And  the  Endless  Cycle  of  Youth,  with  its  dreams  and  its  demands,  comes  to  claim 
its  share  of  the  ever-giving  Alma  Mater  as  it  will  come  again — and  ever  again — keeping 
the  earth  green  and  fresh  and  young. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  masque  at  about  seven  o'clock  departmental 
and  other  dinners  occupied  the  time  until  half-past  eight,  when  the 
women  assembled  again  in  groups  (alumnae,  graduate  students,  and 
college  students)  and  formed  a  double  line  from  the  President's  House 
to  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  where  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  before  the  as  yet 
unlighted  building.  Led  by  the  President  of  the  Woman's  Administra- 
tive Council,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Senior  Class  carrying  the  great 
brass  candelabrum  of  the  Senior  Class  with  the  taper  lighted,  and  two 
representatives  of  each  of  the  lower  classes,  the  President's  party  marched 
between  the  rows  of  students  to  the  Hall.  There  followed  a  very  brief 
and  simple  ceremony  of  dedication. 

The  donor  of  the  building,  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  said: 

President  Judson,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

It  is  with  unalloyed  pleasure  that  I  stand  on  the  threshold  of  this  building, 
which  is  more  beautiful,  complete,  and  ideal,  and  is  destined  to  be  more  far-reaching  in 
its  purpose  than  any  of  us  could  have  foreseen  in  its  inception. 

It  has  seemed  long  in  reaching  completion,  but  the  delay  was  fortunate,  as  it 
permitted  growth  and  expansion  of  the  original  plans  and  resulted  in  a  change  of 
location  to  this  favored  spot.  Everything  seems  to  have  combined  to  make  its  location 
and  architectural  design  ideal  for  its  purpose,  and  to  increase  its  usefulness  to  the 
rapidly  growing  number  of  women  at  this  great  institution. 

The  officers  of  the  University  and  women  of  the  faculty  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  so  well  worked  out  and  adapted  every  detail  of  this  building  to  its  future 
requirements. 

Today  there  is  but  one  regret  to  mar  the  universal  rejoicing  at  the  dedication  of 
Ida  Noyes  Hall — the  absence  of  the  woman  whose  name  it  bears.  Were  it  possible  for 
her  to  be  here,  how  she  would  enjoy  the  good  fellowship  of  the  young  women  whose 
physical  training,  pleasures,  pastimes,  and  joys  it  will  house! 

Mr.  President,  I  take  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express  in  turning  over  the  keys  of 
Ida  Noyes  Hall  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  President  of  the  University  responded : 

Mr.  Noyes, 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  faculties,  alumni,  and  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  I  receive  these  keys  in  token  of  the  completion  of  the  superb  building 
which  you  have  given  and  established  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Noyes.  It  is 
beautiful  as  a  memorial;   it  is  still  more  beautiful  in  the  service  which  it  will  render 
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many  generations  of  University  women.  The  beauty  and  comfort  of  this  building 
I  believe  will  enter  permanently  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who  will  here 
make  their  college  home.  It  will  enable  them,  I  believe  and  trust,  to  have  higher 
standards  of  life,  which,  wherever  they  may  go  and  however  simple  the  conditions  of 
their  lives,  will  give  them  ideals.  It  is  not  luxury,  it  is  not  cost,  which  constitute  the 
beauty  of  homes;  it  is  the  good  taste,  the  power  to  make  the  most  from  the  least, 
which  make  homes  worthy  of  the  dignity,  the  love,  and  the  earnestness  without  which 
an  American  home  is  not  a  home  at  all.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  University, 
and  especially  of  all  its  women,  and  I  hope  that  through  many  years  to  come  you  will 
find  constant  joy  in  witnessing  the  happiness  which  you  have  been  the  means  of  creat- 
ing here.  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  declare  this  Hall  dedicated 
for  all  time  to  the  use  of  the  Women  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and  that  its  name 
through  the  ages  yet  to  come  shall  be  "Ida  Noyes  Hall." 

The  representative  students  with  their  lighted  taper  then  entered 
the  dark  building  and  turned  on  all  at  one  time  the  lights  over  the  entire 
building.  Led  by  the  Woman's  Choir  and  the  Glee  Club,  the  student 
procession  entered  the  building  singing  "Alma  Mater,"  thus  typifying 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  with  which  they  took  possession  of  their  new  home. 

Meanwhile  the  President's  party  took  its  position  on  the  platform 
at  the  north  end  of  the  gymnasium,  which  had  been  decorated  with  the 
University  arms  and  American  flags,  and  received  the  women  students 
as  the  first  guests  of  the  Convocation  reception.  Those  in  the  receiving 
party  were  President  and  Mrs.  Judson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Dean  and 
Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  Marion  Talbot,  and  Mrs.  Florence  M. 
Goodspeed,  Director  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

To  reach  the  receiving  party,  guests  were  led  from  the  entrance  hall 
to  the  checking-rooms  improvised  in  the  basement  game-room  and 
locker-room,  thence  north  through  the  dressing-rooms  and  shower-rooms, 
upstairs  to  the  natatorium,  and  through  the  cloister  to  the  gymnasium 
entrance  in  the  main  hall.  On  leaving  the  gymnasium,  guests  inspected 
the  refectory  and  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  ascending  then  the  main 
stairway  past  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  by  Louis  Betts. 
Floor  plans  and  a  fine  description  of  the  Hall,  published  in  the  January, 
191 5,  Record,  were  reprinted  for  the  guidance  of  guests,  of  whom  more  than 
five  thousand  inspected  the  building. 
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The  departmental  conferences  were  unexpectedly  successful  in  the 
matter  of  attendance,  each  group  reporting  a  larger  number  of  Doctors 
of  the  University  and  other  alumni  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  feared  by  many  that  the  change  of  date  for  the  celebration 
would  result  in  a  meager  showing  of  alumni,  and  especially  of  the  Doctors, 
most  of  whom  are  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  guests  of  the  Univer- 
sity included  not  only  the  Doctors,  but  also  the  Masters  and  such  gradu- 
ate students  as  were  engaged  in  research  work. 

On  Monday  afternoon  there  were  eight  conferences,  many  of  the 
departments  meeting  together  in  natural  groups.  At  these  conferences 
the  program  consisted  either  of  addresses  by  Doctors  of  the  University 
and  by  other  guests,  or  of  informal  conferences  upon  some  general  topic. 
The  eight  conferences  were  as  follows: 

The  largest  group  was  the  Conference  of  the  Philosophical  and  Social 
Science  groups,  including  seven  departments,  to  which  the  Law  School 
was  added.  The  general  subject  was  "  Problems  of  National  Progress," 
the  addresses  being  by  Irving  Fisher,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Yale  University,  and  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  Conferences  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration 
had  for  its  subject  "The  Significance  of  the  Home,"  the  speaker  being 
Mrs.  Mary  Willcox  Glenn  of  New  York  City,  former  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Over  two  hundred 
persons  attended  the  Conference,  the  first  formal  meeting  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

The  Conference  of  the  Philological  Group  included  six  departments, 
the  addresses  being  given  by  Kirby  F.  Smith,  professor  of  Latin  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Irving  Babbitt,  professor  of  French  literature 
in  Harvard  University. 

The  Conference  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Physics,  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons, 
was  addressed  by  George  E.  Hale,  director  of  Mount  Wilson  Observatory; 
John  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company;  and  Edward  B.  Van  Vleck,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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The  Conference  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  at  which  thirty- 
nine  Doctors  of  the  Department  were  present,  as  well  as  about  one 
hundred  others,  was  addressed  by  five  of  its  own  Doctors,  as  follows: 
Bernard  C.  Hesse,  consulting  chemist,  New  York  City;  Lauder  VV.  Jones, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  Otto  Knute  Folin, 
professor  of  biology  and  chemistry  in  Harvard  University;  Eugene  P. 
Schoch,  professor  of  physical  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Texas;  and 
William  D.  Richardson,  chief  chemist  of  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  conference  was  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Professor  Nef,  and  of  a  plan  for  a  Nef  memorial  volume.  A  report 
of  the  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  was  made.  At  the  Tuesday 
morning  meeting  the  resident  and  non-resident  Doctors  of  the  Depart- 
ment presented  to  Dr.  Stieglitz  a  silver  loving-cup. 

The  Conference  of  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Paleontology, 
and  Geography,  attended  by  sixteen  Doctors  of  the  Departments  and 
some  thirty-five  University  members,  was  addressed  by  J.  C.  Branner, 
President  Emeritus  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  John  M. 
Clarke,  state  geologist  of  New  York. 

The  Conference  of  the  Biological  Group  included  four  departments, 
and  was  addressed  by  William  M.  Wheeler,  dean  of  the  Bussey  Institution 
of  Harvard  University,  and  George  H.  Shull,  a  Doctor  of  the  Department 
of  Botany,  and  professor  of  botany  and  genetics  in  Princeton  University. 

The  Conference  of  the  Experimental  Medicine  Group  included  two 
departments,  and  was  addressed  by  William  H.  Welch,  professor  of 
pathology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ernest  E.  Irons,  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  in  Rush  Medical  College;  and  David  J.  Davis, 
professor  of  experimental  medicine  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  last 
two  being  Doctors  of  the  University. 

Monday  evening  there  were  nine  departmental  dinners,  largely  social 
in  nature,  at  which  addresses  and  statements  of  experience  were  given  by 
numerous  visiting  Doctors  of  the  University.  For  the  most  part  the 
dinners  were  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University,  but  two  of  the 
groups  dined  downtown.  About  eighty-five  Doctors  and  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  attended  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
del  Prado.  In  many  respects  these  social  dinners  developed  the  reunion 
motive  of  the  celebration  more  effectively  than  did  the  more  formal 
programs  of  the  conferences. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Social  Science  Group  a  feature  of  special  interest 
was  the  presentation  of  the  volume  T-wcnly-Jive  Years  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy   to   Professor  J.   Laurence  Laughlin.     The  volume 
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contains  in  addition  to  the  names  of  members  of  the  staff  the  names 
of  all  Doctors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  in  attendance 
during  the  twenty-five  years  that  Professor  Laughlin  has  been  Head 
of  the  Department. 

On  Tuesday  forenoon  several  of  the  larger  groups  broke  up  into 
smaller  conferences,  some  with  formal  programs,  and  others  with  informal 
discussions.  Nine  such  conferences  were  held,  five  of  them  with  formal 
programs. 

The  Conference  of  the  Classical  Group  was  addressed  by  five  Doctors 
of  the  University,  as  follows:  Alice  F.  Braiinlich,  instructor  in  Frances 
Shimer  School ;  Frederick  William  Shipley,  professor  of  Latin  in  Washing- 
ton University;  Berthold  L.  Ullman,  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh ;  William  A.  Heidel,  professor  of  Greek  in  Wesleyan 
University;  and  George  Norlin,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

The  Conference  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  was  addressed 
by  three  Doctors  of  the  University,  as  follows:  George  T.  North- 
rup,  professor  of  French  in  the  University  of  Toronto;  Isabella  Bronk, 
professor  of  French  in  Swarthmore  College;  and  Earle  B.  Babcock, 
professor  of  French  in  New  York  University. 

The  Conference  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  was 
addressed  by  two  Doctors  of  the  University,  as  follows:  Otto  Heller, 
professor  of  German  in  Washington  University,  and  Leonard  Bloomfield, 
assistant  professor  of  comparative  philology  and  German  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

The  Conference  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  was  addressed 
by  four  Doctors  of  the  University,  as  follows:  William  A.  Locy,  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  in  Northwestern  University;  Charles  C.  Guthrie,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Michael  F.  Guyer, 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Robert  K.  Nabours, 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  Conference  of  Botany  was  addressed  by  two  Doctors  of  the 
University,  Burton  E.  Livingston,  professor  of  plant  physiology  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Frank  L.  Stevens,  professor  of  plant  pathology 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  also  by  E.  N.  Transeau,  a  former  gradu- 
ate student  of  the  University,  and  professor  of  ecology  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  Conference  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Physics  was  also 
addressed  by  five  Doctors  of  the  University,  as  follows:  Gordon  F.  Hull, 
ofessor  of  physics  in  Dartmouth  College;   Frank  B.  Jewett,  assistan 
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chief  engineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  New  York;  William 
R.  Blair,  director  of  the  government  observatory,  Mt.  Weather,  Virginia; 
Oswald  Veblen,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Princeton  University;  and 
Arnold  Dresden,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  the  general  verdict  of  the  visiting  Doctors  and  Masters  that 
the  pleasure  of  reunion  made  possible  by  the  conferences  and  dinners 
far  exceeded  their  anticipation.  The  mutual  esteem  of  the  University 
and  the  men  and  women  it  has  trained  was  so  obvious  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  occasion  was  that  of  a  genuine  home-coming. 


THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITS 

The  Committee  on  Exhibits  as  originally  appointed  consisted  of  the 
following  persons:  Dr.  J.  S.  Dickerson,  Mr.  J.  O.  Murdock,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  D.  Burton,  who  associated  with  themselves,  as  members  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Maurice  Block,  Mr.  J.  B.  Canning,  Professor  H.  C. 
Cowles,  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode,  Miss  Helen  C.  Gunsaulus,  Assistant 
Professor  N.  M.  Harris,  Mr.  E.  A.  Henry,  Principal  F.  W.  Johnson, 
Miss  Helen  Johnston,  Associate  Professor  R.  L.  Lyman,  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Miller,  Mr.  Newman  Miller,  Dr.  W.  J.  Monilaw,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moulds, 
Assistant  Professor  H.  G.  Moulton,  Mr.  W.  A.  Payne,  Mr.  N.  C.  Plimp- 
ton, Mr.  E.  E.  Quantrell,  Miss  Marian  J.  Reynolds,  Professor  F.  W. 
Shepardson,  Mr.  Denton  H.  Sparks,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sulcer,  and  Miss 
Agnes  R.  Wayman. 

The  Committee  was  divided  into  the  following  subcommittees: 
Books  Published  by  Members  of  the  University,  The  University  Press, 
Statistics,  Photographs,  Building  Development,  The  Libraries,  Athletics, 
Finances,  Student  and  Alumni  Activities,  Departmental  Exhibits, 
Installation. 

With  the  cordial  consent  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics,  the  main  floor  of  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  principal  exhibit.  Temporary  movable  partitions  were 
erected  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of  this  room  and  on  the 
running-track,  making  approximately  twenty  booths.  In  these  booths 
the  following  exhibits  were  placed: 

Books  written  by  members  of  the  Faculties,  Doctors  of  the  University,  and  other 
alumni 

The  University  Press 

The  University  Libraries 

The  history  of  the  University,  illustrated  by  photographs 

Undergraduate  and  alumni  activities 

Departmental  exhibits,  representing  the  following  departments  and  divisions 
of  the  University:  Education,  Household  Administration,  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Latin,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  Correspondence-Study,  Physical 
Culture  and  Athletics. 

The  collection  of  books  published  by  members  of  the  University 
included  about  3,300  volumes,  that  of  the  University  Press  about  697 
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volumes.  The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  consisted 
of  pictures  and  transparencies  illustrating  the  explorations  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  The  Department  of  Astronomy  showed 
two  cases  of  transparencies  illustrating  the  work  of  Yerkes  Observatory. 
The  Department  of  Pathology  showed  a  very  extensive  series  of  charts 
illustrating  the  research  work  of  the  department  in  the  development  of 
cancer.  Other  departments  illustrated  the  character  of  their  work  by 
charts  and  apparatus. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  exhibits  was  a  series  of  twelve  large  mounted 
diagrams  or  graphs  illustrating  the  following  aspects  of  the  University's 
development: 

I.    Finance 

1.  Endowment  (by  years) 

2.  Gifts  received  (by  years) 

3.  Investments  in  buildings  and  grounds  (by  years) 

4.  Budget:  Income,  Expenditure 
II.    Library 

1.  Library  Staff  (by  years) 

2.  Acquisition  of  books  (by  years) 

3.  Books  accessioned  (by  years) 

4.  Growth  in  circulation  (by  years) 

III.    General,  University  of  Chicago 

1.  Registrants;   (a)  students,  (b)  three-quarter  basis  (by  years) 

2.  Course  registration,  three-quarter  basis  (by  years) 

3.  Growth  of  curriculum  (by  years) 

4.  Faculty,  by  years  and  classes,  three-quarter  basis  (by  years) 

5.  Degrees  conferred,  three-quarter  basis  (by  years) 

6.  Map  of  the  United  States:  Source  of  students 

7.  Map  of  the  United  States:    Distribution  of  graduates 

8.  Map  of  the  World:  Source  of  students;   Distribution  of  graduates 

These  graphs  were  hung  upon  the  railing  of  the  running-track  and 
the  spaces  between  them  were  filled  with  University  flags  and  shields. 
The  material  for  these  graphs  was  furnished  by  various  University  offices 
notably  those  of  the  Auditor  and  Examiner.  The  graphs  themselves 
were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode. 

The  installation  of  the  exhibits  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor, 
in  which  the  various  members  of  the  Committee  cheerfully  took  their 
several  parts.  The  main  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday, 
June  3.  As  the  room  in  which  it  was  installed  was  used  on  Sunday  for 
the  Convocation  Religious  Service,  and  because  of  the  rain  on  Tuesday, 
for  the  Convocation  Service,  portions  of  the  exhibit  were  observed  in 
connection  with  these  exercises  by  the  large  audiences  attending  them. 
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The  attendance  at  the  exhibit  was  continued  until  Friday,  June  30. 
An  exact  record  of  attendance  was  kept  from  June  8  to  30,  showing  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty  persons  per  day. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  various  departments  of  the  University, 
the  following  temporary  exhibits  were  also  held  simultaneously  with 
that  in  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium: 

I.    Harper  Memorial  Library 

1.  Incunabula  owned  by  the  University 

2.  Manuscripts  from  the  Durrett  Collection 

3.  The  Butler-Gunsaulus  autographs 

4.  The  Gunsaulus  manuscripts  and  incunabula 

5.  The  Emma  B.  Hodge  Collection  of  Melanchthoniana  and  Erasmiana 

6.  Letters  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Gates,  and  President  Harper 
II.    Classics  Building 

1.  Paintings  of  the  French  Impressionist  School 

In  co-operation  with  the  Renaissance  Society  of  the  University, 
one  aim  of  which  is  to  arrange  for  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art,  this  Committee  secured  for  exhibition  in  the  Classics 
Building  a  collection  of  modern  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Impres- 
sionist School.  These  were  loaned  by  the  Art  Institute,  Mr.  Martin 
A.  Ryerson,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  and  others.  These  paintings 
were  seen  and  studied  by  hundreds  of  persons  and  the  success  of 
the  effort  led  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  to  follow  it  with 
a  collection  of  similar  and  possibly  more  valuable  paintings,  which 
have  remained  on  view  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

2.  Early  Latin  and  Greek  printed  texts 

3.  Illustrated  books  on  classical  archaeology 

4.  Facsimiles  of  manuscripts  in  the  Bastard  Collection 

III.  Haskell  Library,  Room  32 

1.  A  collection  of  Bibles  owned  by  the  University 

IV.  School  of  Education  Library 

1.  A  collection  of  illustrated  juvenile  books 

In  addition,  the  following  permanent  collections  of  the  University 
were  advertised  by  bulletins  or  otherwise: 

I.    Harper  Memorial  Library 

1.  An  exhibit  of  rare  books 

2.  The  George  Morris  Eckels  Collection  of  Cromwelliana 

3.  Manuscripts  owned  by  the  University 

4.  The  Erskine  M.  Phelps  Collection  of  Napoleana 

5.  The  Ebenezer  S.  Lane  Collection  of  rare  and  illustrated  books 
II.    Haskell  Oriental  Museum 

1.  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  museums 

III.  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall 

1.  The  museum  of  Geology  and  Geography 

IV.  Walker  Museum 

1.  The  museum  of  Paleontology 
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No  record  was  kept  of  the  visitors  to  the  exhibits  outside  of  Bartlett 
Gymnasium,  but  the  total  number  was  undoubtedly  large. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  the  work  of  this  Committee  was  $2,400. 
The  total  expense  incurred  was  about  $2,200.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  amount  was  spent  for  things  which  will  be  of  permanent  value 
to  the  University. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  will  be  per- 
manently placed  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  and  the  exhibit  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  in  Rosenwald  Hall.  The  charts  showing  the 
development  of  the  University  will  be  transferred  to  the  corridors  of 
the  East  Tower  of  Harper  Memorial  Library*  and  continued  on  exhibition 
for  a  time.  The  photographs  showing  the  process  of  acquiring,  cata- 
loguing, and  shelving  books  and  the  process  of  delivering  books  to  readers 
will  be  continued  on  exhibition  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  for 
purposes  of  inspection.  The  photographs  of  the  various  reading-rooms 
will  also  be  continued  on  exhibition  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Library. 

The  Committee  is  impressed  with  the  eminent  desirability  of  a 
permanent  exhibit,  resembling  in  some  respects  that  which  has  just 
been  held.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  exhibits,  the  Libraries  propose 
at  once  to  inaugurate  an  effort  to  secure  and  preserve  permanently 
photographs  of  all  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculties, 
of  all  administrative  officers  of  the  University,  and  of  all  students  who 
take  degrees  at  the  University,  also  of  University  buildings  and  events 
of  University  history.  But  while  this  preservation  of  photographs  will 
have  a  certain  historical  value,  in  many  cases  the  photographs  thus 
obtained,  or  copies  of  them,  should  be  permanently  exhibited  in  buildings 
of  the  LTniversity. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  charts  showing  the  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity, perhaps  on  a  reduced  scale,  might  well  be  maintained  and  kept 
always  on  view,  being  annually  corrected  up  to  date.  Especially  inter- 
esting and  instructive  would  be  a  series  of  photographs  of  buildings, 
events,  and  persons,  which  would  present  to  the  eye  the  history  of  the 
University  year  by  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  the  Committee  recommends,  that  in  the 
erection  of  further  buildings  the  possibility  of  wall  space  for  permanent 
exhibit  purposes  may  be  kept  in  mind  and  plans  gradually  matured  for  a 
permanent  exhibit,  especially  of  objects  which  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
University's  life. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  DINNER 

The  celebration  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  closed  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  6,  with  the  University  Dinner  in  the  new  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 
To  this  had  been  invited  many  official  guests,  representative  men  and 
women  of  Chicago,  sharing  the  honor  with  University  department  heads 
and  with  the  relatively  small  group  of  pioneers  who  were  members  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  beginning.  The  company  was  so  large  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  both  the  dining-room  and  the  spacious  gymnasium,  the 
latter  being  selected  for  the  after-dinner  festivities.  This  first  rather 
severe  test  of  the  facilities  of  the  new  Hall  only  served  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  members  of  the  University  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
splendidly  equipped  building. 

The  program  of  brief  addresses  was  opened  by  a  felicitous  speech 
by  President  Judson,  who  introduced  Professor  Coulter  as  the  toast- 
master.  The  latter,  in  graceful  words,  welcomed  each  one  of  the  speakers, 
who,  together,  represented  all  phases  of  the  University  life.  The  home- 
celebration  idea  of  the  week  was  adhered  to,  the  "Chicago"  thought 
being  everywhere  dominant.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  '01,  who  was  on 
the  Convocation  program  of  the  Decennial  Celebration  in  1901  as 
representative  of  the  student  body,  now  spoke  for  the  alumni  of  the 
colleges.  Miss  Mary  E.  Courtenay,  '09,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
women  students  because  of  their  new  home,  her  topic,  "Echoes  of 
Lexington"  suggesting  as  great  a  revolution  in  student  life  as  that 
larger  political  one  which  began  on  the  famous  Massachusetts  green. 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  '93,  the  first  Master  of  the  University,  was  the 
appropriate  representative  of  the  graduate  schools'  alumni,  sharing  this 
position  with  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis  of  the  Doctors  and  with  Professor 
Goodspeed  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  new  honorary  alumni  found 
opportunity  to  express  their  feelings  through  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  the  latter's  presence  being  particularly  gratifying 
because  of  his  former  connection  with  the  University  as  a  member  of 
the  Faculty.  Dean  Angell  was  the  natural  spokesman  for  the  Faculties, 
whom  he  represented  with  his  accustomed  skill. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  called  upon 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Founder  of  the  University.  President  Judson's 
prediction  that  it  would  be  morning  before  the  last  song  was  sung  was 
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nearing  realization.  Despite  such  a  handicap,  however,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
again  proved  his  ability  as  an  extremely  interesting  and  forceful  speaker 
and  gave  to  the  final  program  of  the  celebration  a  fitting  ending. 

As  the  guests  left  the  Hall,  with  its  rich  decorations,  its  insistent 
charm,  and  its  promise  of  great  usefulness  in  days  to  come,  the  memories 
of  the  University  Dinner  seemed  certain  to  abide,  as  marking  the  end 
of  a  notable  commemoration  with  a  social  event  of  exceptional  importance 
and  significance. 


THE  CONVOCATION  SERMON1 

By  ALBERT  PARKER  FITCH,  D.D. 

Esther  4:14:     "Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this?" 

There  may  be  still  some  among  us  who  recall  the  once  highly  valued, 
but  now  largely  forgotten,  book  from  which  these  words  are  taken. 
Esther,  a  beautiful  Jewish  girl,  has  suddenly  been  elevated  to  vast  and 
irresponsible  power  by  being  made  the  favorite  in  the  harem  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  And,  at  the  very  moment  when  power  is  thus  put 
into  her  hands,  a  great  disaster  threatens  to  overwhelm  her  people. 
Through  the  machinations  of  their  political  enemies,  the  Jews  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  to  be  destroyed.  So  Mordecai,  Esther's  former 
guardian,  comes  and  begs  her  to  plead  for  their  lives  before  the  king. 
When  Esther  demurs  at  undertaking  so  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous, 
an  office,  Mordecai  turns  upon  her  with  the  rebuke  of  our  text.  Great 
opportunities,  he  declares,  bring  with  them  corresponding  obligations. 
Power  is  given  for  the  precise  purpose  of  its  application  to  critical  situa- 
tions. "Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this?" 

Now  the  young  men  and  women  being  graduated  this  month  from 
the  American  universities  stand  where  Esther  did.  By  virtue  of  your 
youth  and  your  education,  extraordinary  power  is  put  into  your  hands. 
By  virtue  of  the  critical  situation  which  civilization  is  confronting,  the 
obligation  to  use  that  power  in  the  interests  of  the  democracy  is  intensi- 
fied. It  is  a  mad  world  into  which  we  send  you  out  today;  it  is  only 
because  so  few  of  us  possess  imagination  that  we  fail  to  realize  the 
insanity  of  the  hour.  If  you  had  been  told  two  years  ago  that  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe  would  deliberately  set  themselves  to 
destroy  the  fertility  of  the  land,  the  chief  source  of  their  sustenance — 
if  you  had  been  told  that  they  were  about  to  dig  up,  to  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet  over  an  area  anywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  width  and 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  extent,  the  barren  subsoils,  throwing  them 
out  upon  the  tillable  soil,  rendering  great  sections  of  the  most  fertile 
land  of  Europe  unproductive  for  years  to  come — would  you  not  have 

•Delivered  before  the  University  of  Chicago,  June  4,  1916. 
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said  that  they  were  mad?  Yet  this  is  the  very  thing  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing today !  If  you  had  been  told  that  these  nations  would  not  only 
throw  away  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  making  of  munitions  and  engines 
of  destruction  but  in  so  doing  would  also  waste  vast  sums  of  capital,  the 
basis  of  an  industrial  civilization — throw  away  not  merely  wealth  but 
the  means  of  producing  wealth  as  literally  as  though  they  were  dumping 
gold  by  the  bagful  into  the  depths  of  the  unplumbed  sea,  wasting  capital 
just  as  water  is  wasted  when  it  is  poured  upon  the  hot  and  thirsty  sands 
of  the  desert — would  you  not  say  that  they  had  gone  mad  ?  Yet  this 
very  thing  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  still  represent  the  source  and  center 
of  Western  civilization,  are  at  this  moment  doing!  And  what  would  you 
have  said  had  you  been  told  that  these  same  nations  would  deliberately 
throw  away  their  youths,  the  young  men  who  should  be  the  begetters  of 
the  coming  generation,  upon  whom  civilization  with  all  its  complicated 
structure  must  depend  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  next  generation? 
Would  you  not  then  have  said  that  such  nations  must  be  mad  ?  And 
ours  is  a  mad  world,  my  masters,  for  at  this  very  moment  civilization 
is  thus  committing  suicide,  and  Europe  is  plunging  the  sword  into  her 
own  heart.  And  finally,  had  you  been  told  that  the  carefully  built-up, 
insecure  ethical  idealism  of  our  modern  world,  the  slowly  growing  laws 
and  customs  of  justice  and  mercy  and  national  good-will,  respect  for 
righteousness,  protection  of  the  helpless,  would  by  common  consent  be 
repudiated  and  thrown  aside,  would  you  not  have  said  that  the  soul  of 
the  world  had  lost  its  bearings  ?  Yet  at  this  very  moment  we  see  our 
boasted  civilization  more  effective  in  its  savagery  and  no  less  ruthless 
in  its  practices  than  those  primitive  communities  out  of  which  it  has 
slowly  and  faithfully  issued.  Yes,  ours  is  a  mad  world  and  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  clear  thinking  and  ethically  developed  youth  will 
realize  that  sinister  fact  and  inquire  as  to  their  obligation  to  the  democ- 
racy in  such  a  time  as  this. 

Xow,  if  we  are  at  all  to  understand  the  content  of  that  obligation, 
we  must  try  to  get  at  something  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  are  now 
operating  about  us  and  to  forecast  their  probable  effects  upon  the  new 
world  in  which  we  are  about  to  play  our  part.  And,  first,  it  is  clear  that 
out  of  this  far-flung  madness  will  come  large  and  significant  changes  in 
the  social  and  economic  order.  Two  facts  of  first-rate  importance  invite 
your  attention.  The  first  is  the  ever-intensifying  strain  and  bitterness 
born  of  the  social  and  economic  injustice  which  represents  one  of  the 
characteristic  problems  of  our  hour.  Two  apparently  exclusive  theories 
of  the  state,  the  capitalistic  and  the  socialistic  theory,  are  struggling  for 
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the  social  and  political  mastery  of  our  democracy.  I  suppose  that  no 
one  who  has  read  and  pondered  the  history  of  human  movements  believes 
that  one  of  these  theories  will  by  violent  and  spectacular  means  suddenly 
overcome  and  crush  out  the  other,  or  that  either  of  them  can  be  ignored 
and  suppressed  and  scorned  and  forced  to  remain  permanently  unheard. 
Rather,  I  suppose  that  we  expect  a  new  state  slowly  and  painfully  to 
emerge  out  of  the  present  democracy,  in  which  in  some  way  shall  be 
merged  many  of  the  ideas  and  claims  found  in  both  of  these  opposing 
camps.  And  then  we  expect  this  new  state  to  become  the  field  of  another 
battleground  of  conflicting  ideas  as,  through  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  such 
successive  conflicts,  the  political  and  social  expression  of  a  democracy 
grows.  The  other  fact  of  first-rate  importance  is  this.  For  eight  million 
men  the  sword  of  war  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  an  extreme  and 
artificial  civilization.  These  men  have  been  removed  from  those  habits, 
routines,  conventions,  those  influences  of  home  and  church  and  state, 
which  are  the  chief  means  of  inhibiting  radical  and  independent  action. 
They  have  left  behind  all  that  unconscious  pressure  of  local  public 
opinion  which  keeps  men  inert,  respectable,  and  dull.  They  have  gone 
to  live  in  the  almost  indecent  simplicity  of  the  trenches,  where  they  have 
learned  with  what  independence  of  those  multiform  luxuries  which  they 
had  become  to  believe  were  necessities  their  days  may  be  spent — where 
they  have  learned  how  easy  it  is  for  men,  if  they  will,  to  exert  their  per- 
sonal force  and  use  their  own  initiative.  Some  of  these  men  have  not 
left  behind  luxuries,  but  have  come  to  them.  Peasants,  accustomed  to 
wooden  shoon,  now  wear  custom-made  boots,  with  another  pair  ready 
for  instant  use  dangling  from  their  cartridge  belts ;  men  who  go  cold  and 
shivering  through  the  winters  of  Central  Europe  now  have  their  corduroy 
and  sheepskin  jackets;  men  who  have  never  known  more  than  one 
hearty  meal  a  day  are  now  receiving  three.  Most  of  all,  the  masters  of 
these  men  are  now  impressing  upon  them  by  every  device  of  exhortation, 
example,  and  command  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  settle  important 
disputes  and  that  the  way  of  violence.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
psychological  change  which  this  fact  is  going  to  make  in  the  civilization 
of  Europe.     Did  I  not  say  that  it  was  a  mad  world,  my  masters! 

For  soon  the  war  will  end,  and  these  eight  million  men,  lean  of  body, 
iron  of  nerve,  steel  of  will,  will  be  returning — to  what  ?  Some  of  them 
to  ruined. homes,  to  devastated  industries,  to  industrial  chaos;  most  of 
them  to  war  taxes,  already  amounting  to  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
imposed  upon  those  under  which  they  already  staggered  before  the  war 
was  begun.     And  they  will  be  returning  to  find  a  great  multitude  of  the 
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halt,  the  maim,  the  idiot,  and  the  blind,  the  terrible  victims  of  their 
own  strife,  who  must  be  accepted  as  charges  upon  their  several  com- 
munities. Now,  what,  think  you,  will  these  eight  millions  of  men  do  ? 
Will  they  sullenly  accept  the  intolerable  conditions  of  their  life,  endeavor- 
ing to  repair  their  ruined  industries  by  selling  goods  for  less  than  it  cost 
to  make  them  in  order  to  open  new  markets  for  their  trade  ?  Will  they 
bend  docile  necks  to  the  crushing  financial  burdens,  paying  out  high 
wages  in  still  higher  taxes,  eking  out  with  their  wives  and  families  a 
starved  and  miserable  existence?  Will  they  come  flooding  into  this 
country,  which  now  has  free  trade  in  the  most  important  of  all  com- 
modities, the  commodity  of  labor?  Will  they  depress  our  inflated 
wages,  will  they  make  our  strike-breakers,  our  restless  and  irresponsible 
army  of  the  unemployed  ?  No  man  can  say,  but  any  one  of  us  can  say 
that  with  this  new  element  of  vast  and  sinister  potentiality,  added  to  the 
vexed  and  strained  situation  of  this  democracy,  the  rate  of  the  solution 
of  our  social  a)id  industrial  problems  will  be  markedly  accelerated.  You, 
young  men  and  women,  will  be  called  upon  for  clear  thinking  and  quick 
action  in  the  business  and  industrial  world  to  which  you  go;  you  will 
need  everything  which  this  University  has  given  you  of  sound  sociological 
and  economic  theory.  Most  of  all  you  will  need  that  which  it  is  the 
precise  office  of  a  true  university  to  have  given  you — power  to  see  things 
clearly  and  to  see  them  whole.  For  you  have  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this. 

Again  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  now  being  fought  out  on  those 
tragic  battlefields  of  Europe  a  strife  between  two  quite  hostile  conceptions 
of  human  government,  the  autocratic-socialistic  on  the  one  hand,  the 
democratic-individualistic  on  the  other.  It  is  part  of  the  fatuous  com- 
placency of  this  republic  that  we  are  still,  on  the  whole,  serenely  sure 
that  the  forces  of  democracy  will  win  the  day.  Yet  there  is  very  little 
ground  for  such  shallow  optimism.  We  base  it  on  our  complacent  belief 
that  the  government  of  these  United  States  is  of  course  Deity's  last 
word  in  the  inspired  control  of  peoples,  and  that  all  men,  when  they  see 
how  admirably  our  democracy  works,  in  municipal,  in  legislative  life, 
for  instance,  will  hasten  to  accept  its  ways!  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  any  such  unthinking  hope.  Autocratic 
governments  are  still  the  most  popular  and  by  all  odds  the  most  potent 
and  effective  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  they  look  to  the  present; 
they  are  based  upon  things  as  they  are;  supporting  the  autocracy  is  the 
indubitable  if  humiliating  fact  of  the  terrible  inequality  of  endowment 
of  human  nature.     Most  men  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves;   many 
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men  who  might  be  fit  do  not  wish  to  govern  themselves.  They  would 
avoid  the  strenuous  joys  and  difficult  obligations  of  self-decision;  they 
prefer  immediate  efficiency  to  individual  development;  they  choose  the 
comparative  ease  of  the  present  as  against  the  uncertain  glories  of  the 
future.  And  as  for  the  democracy,  it  represents  precisely  the  opposite 
view,  and  the  chief  ground  for  its  justification  in  the  present  is  its 
unconquerable  idealism.  A  democracy  may  be  truly  called  a  religious 
state  because  it  is  built,  not  upon  things  as  they  are,  but  upon  things  as 
in  a  far  distant  future  we  believe  they  are  going  to  be.  What  is  the 
government  of  this  republic  at  this  moment  ?  It  may  well  be  called  the 
permitting,  by  the  few  and  the  fit,  of  their  misgovernment  by  the  many 
and  unfit  for  the  sake  of  the  great-grandchildren  of  them  all.  Can  any- 
one claim,  who  has  followed  the  municipal  politics  of  Chicago,  or  scruti- 
nized the  actions  of  our  state  legislature,  or  watched  the  doings  of  the 
federal  Congress  of  this  year  of  grace,  that  as  a  nation  we  are  fit  for  self- 
government  ?  No !  To  believe  in  the  American  democracy  because  of 
its  achievements  is  as  unintelligent  as  it  is  futile.  To  be  complacent  over 
it  is  lamentable.  To  believe  in  it  as  the  early  expression  of  a  sublime 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  race,  a  determination  to  act  the  present  in  the 
light  of  that  future,  this  is  sublime.  It  is  glorious  to  be  an  American 
because  America  says,  "We  know  that  men  are  not  fit  for  freedom  now, 
but  we  believe  freedom  to  be  their  inalienable  right  and  their  eventual 
destiny,  and,  therefore,  they  shall  be  given  the  chance  to  understand  it. 
We  know  that  universal  suffrage  is  a  lamentable  failure,  and  yet  we 
propose  to  multiply  it  by  two  and  to  give  it  to  all,  both  the  men  and  the 
women  of  this  democracy,  because  we  say  that  the  only  way  to  make 
citizens  is  to  make  them  in  action,  give  them  the  chance  to  experiment 
with  the  opportunities  and  obligations  of  citizenship."  But  such  ideal- 
ism as  this  is  perilous  because  sublime,  and  who  can  say  whether  the  day 
has  yet  come  when  mankind  can  accept  and  maintain  it  ?  It  is  then  a 
dubious  struggle,  being  fought  out  on  the  sodden  fields  of  Flanders  and 
the  bloody  plains  of  Galicia.  And  what  its  outcome  no  man  can  foresee ! 
Yet,  in  any  event,  it  means  new  sets  of  political  influences,  significant 
changes  both  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  policies  within  this  democracy. 
The  war  has  brought  us  into  the  family  of  the  nations;  what  place  are 
we  to  take  there  ?  If  the  central  powers  win  this  strife,  then  an  immense 
impetus  toward  further  experiments  in  the  socializing  of  industry,  and 
the  centering  of  the  control  of  public  utilities  in  the  state  will  be  felt  here. 
If  the  "entente"  are  found  victorious,  then  those  radical  experiments 
in  pure  democracy,  such  as  the  primaries,  the  referendum,  the  recall, 
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with  which,  without  conspicuous  success,  we  have  been  engaged,  will  be 
followed  by  others,  more  radical  in  content  and  more  far-reaching  in 
extent.  The  next  twenty  years  are  going  to  see  the  American  democracy 
change  and  develop  for  weal  or  woe  as  it  has  not  done  in  all  its  previous 
historv.  The  solemn  obligation  lies  upon  the  educated  youth,  both  men 
and  women,  who  go  out  today  from  school  to  life,  to  devote  themselves 
to  unselfish,  intelligent,  and  persistent  interest  in  the  politics  of  this 
republic.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  of  every  educated  youth 
that  he  despise  alike  the  indifferentist  and  the  self-seeker  and  dedicate 
the  learning  given  him  by  the  state  to  its  honorable,  political  service. 
For  you  are  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

Again,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  most  significant  of  all,  we  are  seeing 
todav  in  Europe  a  spiritual  renaissance  of  humanity,  and  this  obviously 
for  two  reasons.  Europe  is  drowned  in  blood  and  tears;  the  cry  of  her 
agom-  ascends  even  unto  heaven.  All  the  things  of  this  world  are  being 
stripped  from  her;  that  which  man  sets  his  heart  upon  has  gone  up  in 
smoke  and  flame  or  down  into  the  bloody  dust.  And  Europe,  deprived 
of  her  material  world,  is  discovering  what  Job  in  the  ancient  drama 
found,  what  in  every  age  of  storm  and  stress  men  have  discovered,  that 
behind  the  sham  and  misery  of  the  material  world,  beneath  its  cruelty, 
its  injustice,  its  delusions,  is  another  world  untouched  by  all  the  madness 
and  the  tears.  It  is  to  this  world  that  the  ancient  home  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  turning  back!  One  cry  ascends  from  the  ruined  homes  and  the 
stark  battlefields  of  Europe:  "If  in  this  world  only  we  have  hope,  we 
are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable";  and  since  it  is  the  precise  character- 
istic of  religion  that  it  offers  most  to  men  when  they  need  most,  it  is  now 
to  religion  that  men  turn.  And  the  other  reason,  infinitely  moving,  is 
this.  These  thousands  of  soldiers  who  are  marching  day  by  day  to  their 
death  were,  in  the  beginning,  impelled  thereto  by  a  great  wave  of  spiritual 
idealism,  and  in  every  sacrifice  of  life  that  idealism  is  regenerated  and 
maintained.  What  do  you  suppose  is  making  all  these  lads,  many  of 
them  no  older  than  you  who  sit  before  me,  lay  down  their  lives  like 
sheep  on  the  slaughter  fields  of  the  western  and  eastern  fronts  ?  They 
are  not  fighting  for  trade  considerations,  or  commercial  rivalries.  These 
motives  may  well  actuate  the  men  sitting  in  the  easy  chairs  in  the 
chancelleries.  But  young  men  do  not  die  for  a  tariff!  Nor  are  they 
fighting  for  houses  or  lands  or  goods,  for  none  of  these  things,  alas,  shall 
they  ever  see.  But  all  these  men  march  singing  to  their  death,  they 
breast  it  as  the  sobbing  runner  breasts  the  rope,  they  go  down  scornful 
before  many  spears  because  they  are  giving  up  their  lives  for  love,  their 
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very  breath  for  an  idea.  As  the  German  lads  charge  up  those  one-time 
pleasant  slopes  of  France  about  Verdun,  they  see  before  them  Germania, 
guardian  of  their  sacred  Rhine.  They  sing  "Deutschland  uber  Alles,'' 
thinking  of  that  Fatherland,  all  compounded  of  romance  and  legend  and 
heroic  deed,  and  for  Germany  the  invisible  entity,  the  real,  because 
spiritual,  fact  they  gladly  die.  And  the  nonchalant  English  Tommy, 
cool  and  imperturbable  amid  shot  and  shell,  running  laughing  to  the 
fray — what  does  he  fight  for?  Why,  England!  The  Empire  of  the 
Seven  Seas  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  that  unique  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion, incomparable  for  all  its  defects  and  blunders,  the  corporate  spirit  of 
a  race  which  produced  Nelson  and  Drake,  Tennyson  and  Kitchener  and 
Brooke.  Why  does  the  English  Tommy  die  so  well  ?  Because  his  life 
has  been  given  to  something  invisible,  intangible,  enduring  from  genera- 
tion to  generation — the  spiritual  ideal  which  fadeth  not  away.  And  so 
with  the  French  lad  fighting  so  sublimely  for  la  Republique,  and  the 
Turkish  boy  for  Mahomet  and  the  Crescent,  and  the  Moujik  for  holy 
Russia — they  are  all  laying  down  their  lives  for  love,  their  breath  for 
an  idea. 

Now,  out  of  such  an  immeasurable  wealth  of  sacrifice,  out  of  such 
height  of  vision  and  extremity  of  anguish,  out  of  this  love  and  these  tears 
of  a  continent,  is  certain  to  issue  by  the  inexorable  law  of  the  universe 
a  profound  spiritual  change.  It  is  not  likely,  I  fear,  to  have  any  close 
connection  with  the  organized  expressions  of  religion;  it  is  more  likely 
indeed  to  shake  them  to  their  very  foundations,  and  perhaps  beneficently 
to  remake  them.  But  the  renaissance  itself  is  already  begun,  and  if  this 
nation,  complacent  and  indifferent,  removed  from  this  titanic  struggle, 
receives  nothing  from  the  conflict  but  economic  gain,  then  when  ex- 
hausted Europe  sheathes  the  sword,  she  will  indeed  be  crippled  in  all 
those  material  means  of  civilization  which  we  so  egregiously  overestimate, 
but  she  will  be  far,  far  beyond  us  in  those  things  which  make  the  real 
strength  of  nations  and  are  the  conditions  of  their  endurance — moral 
courage,  spiritual  consecration,  national  visions  and  ideals.  How  solemn 
then  is  the  time  as  you  come  into  your  kingdom.  Is  there  any  word  to 
be  said  to  the  American  youth  more  urgent  than  this,  that  unless  your 
generation  shall  be  able  to  restore  to  this  democracy  its  old  vision  of 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  unless  it  shall  be  able  to  say,  We  will  have  no 
aristocracy  here  except  the  aristocracy  of  character,  no  wisdom  here 
which  is  not  founded  upon  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  no  laws  and  practices 
here  which  are  not  based  upon  righteousness  and  justice,  no  material 
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means  divorced  from  spiritual  ends — unless  it  is  able  to  say  these  things, 
the  democracy  is  doomed. 

Finally,  then,  may  I  speak  of  the  personal  qualifications  which  you 
should  possess  who  are  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this? 
If  you  are  to  meet  the  problems  and  the  crises  that  are  coming  thick  upon 
you,  then  see  to  it  first  that  you  are  men  and  women  of  intellectual  integ- 
rity. Most  American  citizens  are  not  conscious  obscurantists,  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  mental  evaders  or  cowards,  yet  the  lack  of  mental  character, 
the  flabbiness  of  the  American  mind  through  lack  of  comprehensive 
thinking,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  portents  of  this  hour.  These  are 
no  days  to  borrow  one's  opinions  solely  from  editorials  of  a  partisan 
newspaper;  no  days  to  hold  one's  ideas  largely  on  aesthetic,  sentimental, 
or  traditional  considerations.  Yet  the  lack  of  real  intellectual  sanction 
for  the  average  citizen's  opinion  is  notorious,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
among  the  undergraduates  of  the  American  colleges.  Children  live  by 
emotion,  but  the  men  and  women  of  the  coming  generation  must  live  by 
intelligence  empowered  by  emotion.  The  war  has  revealed  nothing  more 
startling  than  the  spiritual  disunion,  the  inchoate  mind  of  this  democracy. 
We  find  ourselves  a  loose  aggregation  of  local  and  often  conflicting 
interests,  semi-related  traditions,  vague  and  unrealized  ideals.  It  is 
not,  first  of  all,  military  preparedness  that  America  needs,  but  intellectual 
preparedness.  We  cannot  make  the  nation  one  by  proceeding  from  with- 
out in.  Compulsory  military  service  in  and  of  itself  can  accomplish 
little.  Unity  is  not  accomplished  by  uniforms.  To  make  the  nation 
one,  we  must  give  it  one  will;  and  to  give  it  one  will  it  must  have  a 
common  mind.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  clear  thinking  that  we  owe  our 
lack  of  any  vigorous  and  persistent  foreign  policy.  The  most  serious 
thing  which  now  confronts  us  is  our  lack  of  mental  adjustment  to  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  which  the  war  has  brought  us.  No,  what 
America  needs  first  of  all  for  such  a  time  as  this  is  a  mind,  and  where  is 
she  to  look  for  it  if  not  here  ? 

Secondly,  you  must  see  to  it  that  you  cultivate  that  rarest  of  modern 
virtues,  moral  courage.  For  we  must  do  more  in  these  coming  days  than 
think  inclusively  and  clearly.  We  must  be  both  willing  and  able  to 
apply  our  principle  to  action.  Indeed,  is  there  anything  that  America 
needs  more  than  this  moral  quality  which  divorces  men  from  the  baser 
policies  of  expediency,  lifts  them  above  the  motives  of  immediate  self- 
interest,  enables  them  to  judge  questions  candidly  and  fearlessly  on  their 
own  merits  ?     Had  we  this  moral  courage  today  in  this  democracy, 
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should  we  have  taken  this  question  of  national  preparedness,  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  implications  than  any  that  has  come  before  us  in  fifty 
years,  and  have  made  a  party  issue  of  it  ?  If  we  were  not  moral  cowards, 
should  we  play  politics  with  it  ?  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  young 
men  and  young  women  of  your  age,  nearly  always  distinguished  for 
physical  courage,  are  most  likely  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  public  opinion 
of  their  peers.  Is  there  any  more  illuminating  test  for  youth  to  make 
than  to  inquire  of  its  own  soul  if  what  it  dares  to  dream  of  it  dares  to  do  ? 
Moral  courage  will  be  terribly  needed  if  we  are  to  face  the  future.  The 
causes  of  this  present  conflict,  as  distinguished  from  its  occasions,  are 
common  to  all  our  Western  civilization ;  if  those  causes  are  not  removed, 
then  a  worse  conflict  will  inevitably  follow ;  yet  to  remove  them  calls  no 
less  for  courage  than  for  intelligence.  For  beneath  all  our  modern  life  as 
its  dominating  motive  lies  that  ruthless  and  pagan  philosophy  which,  for 
the  moment,  we  popularly  associate  with  the  name  of  Nietzsche.  Could 
anything  be  more  pharisaical  or  unjust  than  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe  has  a  monopoly  of  this  ancient  and  brutal 
creed,  or  is  exclusively  moved  by  it  ?  We  see  one  expression  of  this 
destructive  force  in  Prussian  militarism  and  the  invasion  of  the  low 
countries.  We  see  others  in  the  Belgian  brutalities  of  the  Congo,  in 
England's  punitive  expeditions,  her  ruthless  exploitation  of  com- 
mercially desirable  lands,  in  Russia's  bureaucracy.  We  see  others 
in  those  scraps  of  paper  known  as  our  treaties  with  the  North  American 
Indians,  in  our  conquest  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  most  of  all  in  our 
social  and  economic  and  industrial  life.  No,  the  world-disaster,  like  all 
other  world-phenomena,  has  world-causes  behind  it,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  them  is  common  to  us  all.  Most  of  all  in  trade  and  commercial 
relations  must  we  set  our  face  against  this  brutal  philosophy  in  the  future 
if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  another  and  worse  disaster.  Will  you 
have  the  moral  courage  to  oppose  the  raising  high  again  of  the  walls  of 
a  preferential  tariff  ?  Will  you  have  the  courage  to  insist  that  there  can 
be  no  just  and  enlightened  policy  for  one  nation  which  can  be  main- 
tained only  at  the  cost  of  others  ?  For  you  are  come  to  the  kingdom  to 
show  this  kind  of  moral  courage  in  a  time  like  this. 

Finally,  you  must  be  possessed  of  infinite  patience.  May  the  college 
send  you  out  today,  having  taught  you  within  her  walls  collectedness  of 
purpose,  power  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  If  the  war  has  taught  us 
anything  it  is  this,  that  it  is  only  in  devious  ways,  with  slow  detours  like 
a  much-tacking  ship  upon  the  sea,  that  humanity  moves  onward.  You 
can  do  little  with  the  generation  into  which  you  are  coming  unless  you 
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have  learned  how  to  have  patience  with  yourselves,  infinite  patience  with 
men,  unless  you  have  achieved  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  so 
that  you  can  endure  as  seeing  that  which  is  invisible.  But  if  you  have 
intellectual  integrity  and  moral  courage  and  this  truly  sublime  quality 
of  patience,  and  if  you  will  work  in  your  little  moment  of  time  and  space 
for  the  freedom  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  for  trade  co-operation, 
for  just  and  inclusive  commercial  policies,  if  you  will  oppose  all  war  of 
aggression  and  be  willing  to  die  for  the  defense  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
achievements  of  mankind,  then  you  may  be  able  to  push  forward,  on  the 
wave  of  this  new  spiritual  life,  which  the  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  the 
hour  have  created,  our  blind  and  pitiable  humanity.  Then  your  brothers 
perhaps  will  not  have  died  in  vain  although  they  received  not  the  prom- 
ise, God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  you,  so  that  the  fulfilment 
of  their  lives  is  in  your  hands!  Then,  perhaps,  from  those  one-time 
pleasant  slopes  of  France,  from  the  fields  of  Flanders,  and  the  plains  of 
Galicia,  and  the  dreadful  mountains  of  Armenia,  there  may  come  a  sound 
like  the  stirring  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  out  of  the  myriad  graves  of  those 
sodden  battlegrounds  a  voice  shall  issue,  the  voice  of  slaughtered 
Europe,  the  far-off  call  of  the  sacrificed  youth — "We  see,  we  see  of  the 
travail  of  our  souls  and  are  satisfied!" 
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By  JOHN  HUSTON  FINLEY,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

In  the  now  historic  summer  of  19 14, 1  visited  Oxford  University  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  war  came  on,  and  Cambridge  Univeristy  as 
many  weeks  after  it  had  begun.  At  Oxford  I  found  the  calm  of  the 
cloister.  There  were  memorials  of  poets,  scholars,  statesmen,  princes, 
and  soldiers,  dim  with  years,  which  make  our  quarter  of  a  century  seem 
but  a  day,  and  there  were  ancient  academic  conventions  that  paid  no 
heed  to  the  passing  customs  of  the  world  outside.  But  at  Cambridge — 
Cambridge  which  but  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  had  been  as  Oxford — 
the  town  was  filled  with  men  in  khaki.  Thirty  thousand  "territorials" 
were  encamped  there.  They  marched  through  the  streets.  They  rowed 
on  the  river  Cam.  They  washed  the  dust  from  their  faces  in  its  waters. 
One  of  the  colleges,  Trinity,  which  I  most  wished  to  see,  was  closed  in 
preparation  for  use  as  a  hospital.  Here  and  there  I  saw  a  don  in  learned 
costume,  and  at  the  inn  I  heard  a  few  students  discussing  matters  of 
philosophy  or  science.  But  for  the  rest  the  glory  of  the  school  of  Newton 
and  of  Milton  was  forgotten  in  the  rough  preparation  for  the  grim  game 
of  war  in  the  "sodden  fields  of  Flanders." 

I  have,  however,  one  clear  Cambridge  memory  that  was  not  of  this 
preparedness.  In  St.  John's  College,  through  which  I  wandered  alone, 
I  found  on  the  walls  of  the  dining-hall,  where  it  could  look  out  into  the 
street,  the  portrait  of  one  of  her  sons  who  has  written  what  Augustine 
Birrell  has  called  the  greatest  satire  on  modern  life  since  Gulliver's 
Travels — a  portrait  which  the  author  had  painted  of  himself  before  he 
went  off  to  the  sheep  ranches  of  Australia.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Samuel 
Butler,  whose  book  Erewhon  described  a  land  where  there  were  "Colleges 
of  Unreason,"  colleges  in  which  students  were  promoted  for  excellence 
in  vagueness  and  were  plucked  for  insufficient  trust  in  printed  matter, 
colleges  in  which  the  principal  professorships  were  those  of  inconsistency 
and  evasion,  and  the  principal  courses  those  in  hypothetics,  conducted 
in  a  hypothetical  language;  colleges  in  which  mediocrity  was  fostered  and 
intellectual  overindulgence  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  insidious 

1  Delivered  before  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  on  June  5,  1916. 
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and  disgraceful  forms  of  excess;  colleges  whose  graduates  almost  invari- 
ably suffered  from  atrophy  of  individual  opinions,  and  eventually  became 
"stone  dead  to  everything  except  the  more  superficial  aspects  of  the 
material  objects  with  which  they  came  in  contact." 

I  wondered  why  the  Cambridge  mother  let  this  portrait  of  the 
handsome,  dreamful  young  man,  who  became  in  age  the  bitter  satirist 
of  heavy  figure,  hang  on  her  college  walls,  to  mock  her  classical  disciplines 
and  her  unpractical  courses,  her  cloistered  ways,  her  worship  of  the  past. 
Manv  a  New  World  university  might  covet  his  presence  to  countenance 
its  practicality,  its  modernity,  its  academic  freedom,  its  adventurous 
scholarship,  and  its  fearlessness  of  mind. 

But  today  the  youthful  portrait  is  hanging  in  a  hall  almost  deserted. 
The  students  of  courses  which  he  called"  hypothetical "  and  "  atrophying  " 
have  gone  forth  to  prove  the  valor  of  their  cloistered  and  unpractical 
learning. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  twelve  months  ago,  there  was  published 
in  the  London  Times  a  summary  of  the  enlistments  of  the  men  of  the 
several  Cambridge  colleges  who  had  entered  the  war.  Their  names 
filled  a  book  of  seventy  pages  and  showed  a  known  total  of  8,850  men, 
236  of  whom  had  been  killed  and  423  wounded — an  appalling  mortality, 
due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  exposed  position  which  many  of  these  men  as 
platoon  commanders  assumed.  Ninety  were  mentioned  in  dispatches  for 
bravery,  18  won  the  military  cross,  and  18  more  won  still  higher  dis- 
tinction. Since  then  the  enlistments  have  grown  and  the  mortality  has 
maintained  its  heroic  percentage. 

And  there  are  as  brave  figures  to  put  beside  these  from  Oxford — 
Oxford,  who,  as  one  has  said,  "hardly  dares  to  count  her  dead'':  in 
November,  8,500  in  the  army,  600  killed,  75  missing.  Add  to  this  the 
record  of  the  smaller  colleges:  University  of  London,  which  has  fur- 
nished over  2,000  officers;  Manchester,  680  officers  and  a  very  large 
number  of  men  in  the  ranks;  Sheffield,  550;  Leeds,  almost  1,000  officers 
and  men,  including  415  officers;  Bristol,  330  officers,  with  500  more  in 
training;  Edinburgh,  3,769  officers  and  men;  Glasgow,  2,300,  between 
300  and  400  working  in  munition  plants  and  over  100  women  in,  or 
preparing  for,  medical  service;  University  College  of  Wales,  365; 
Dublin  University,  1,500  officers  and  men  from  Trinity  alone,  and  the 
85  public  "schools,"  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  nearly  half  a 
hundred  thousand  officers  and  men. 

But  even  more  significant  of  the  spirit  of  learning  in  its  ancient  seats 
is  a  paragraph  accompanying  the  record  in  the  Times  of  valorous  service 
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of  learning's  volunteers  in  the  field,  a  paragraph  which  tells  that  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  members  of  Cambridge  University  has  recently  been 
compiled,  stating  the  service  which  each  resident  member  feels  he  can 
most  usefully  offer,  and  that  the  numerous  laboratories  at  Cambridge 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  with  a  clear  and 
succinct  statement  of  the  work  each  laboratory  can  do  best  to  promote 
that  end  for  which  the  armies  are  fighting  in  the  trenches.  "  Cambridge 
has  mobilized  herself,"  says  the  announcement,  and  in  this  has  she  set 
the  example,  not  of  supreme,  unquestioning  self-abnegation,  but  of 
supreme,  purposeful  self-oblation. 

And  so  has  an  old  and  technical  military  word  leaped  to  a  universal 
and  an  exalted  use  in  the  world's  vocabulary.  Between  the  Oxford  and 
the  Cambridge  visits,  in  the  first  days  of  August,  mobilization,  in  one 
language  or  another,  in  this  substantive  form,  or  its  verb  relative,  came 
suddenly  to  be  the  first  word  in  Europe's  speech.  It  was  on  every  Up, 
in  the  awed  whispers  of  women  and  children  or  the  hurrying  preparations 
of  men.  "In  France,"  one  has  reported,  "the  days  of  the  week  and  of 
the  month  do  not  exist.  A  new  calendar  is  created."  It  takes  its  dates 
from  the  first  day  of  "mobilization."  And  "mobilization"  has  even 
come  into  the  vocabulary  of  our  people,  most  of  whom  had  never  heard 
the  word  except  in  its  Wall  Street  use,  connoting  the  putting  of  wealth 
into  circulation. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  war  was  declared  in  England  I 
traveled  from  London  to  Folkstone  in  a  compartment  with  men  who 
were  units  in  that  great  European  mobilization — six  or  seven  Frenchmen 
and  a  Russian  who  had  lived  in  England  going  back  to  their  own  colors. 
With  them  and  hundreds  more  I  crossed  the  Channel  to  Boulogne  in  the 
night.  Next  morning  I  saw  a  thousand  men  in  uniform  along  the  quay, 
quietly,  seriously  standing  there,  with  their  glinting  guns  at  parade  rest, 
awaiting  orders.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  half-hour  later 
that  I  came  again  to  the  quay,  but  found  it  empty  save  for  the  fish  wives. 
The  soldiers  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  At  Abbeville  I  saw  a 
thousand  more,  and  the  railroad  station  was  already  strewn  with  straw 
for  the  wounded  that  might  be  borne  back.  As  I  walked  to  Dieppe  in 
the  night,  I  stopped  to  ask  the  way  at  a  peasant's  cottage,  and  the 
father  and  mother  were,  so  I  suspected,  sitting  up  to  make  ready  for 
their  son's  going.  In  the  early  morning  I  saw  a  young  officer  leaving  a 
roadside  cafe,  and  when  I  entered  both  mother  and  wife  were  still  in 
tears.  In  Dieppe  the  peasants  were  there  before  me  with  their  com- 
mandeered horses  and  carts ;  and,  already,  seemingly  heartless  inspectors 
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were  assigning  them  to  this  or  that  service.  In  Paris  it  was  the  same, 
exxept  that  the  horses  were  motors,  and  one,  whose  limousine  was  taken, 
said:  "I've  given  three  sons  to  France.     It  is  little  enough  to  add  that." 

And  when  I  got  back  to  England  and  Scotland  it  was  the  same.  I 
saw  the  Cameronians  following  their  pipes  one  day,  their  sporrans  show- 
ing; the  next  day  they  were  off,  no  one  knew  where.  The  pipes  were 
silent  and  khaki  covered  their  sporrans  to  protect  them  when  they  had 
to  crawl  in  the  fields. 

This  mobilization  was  a  sudden  transformation  from  a  peace  footing 
to  a  war  footing,  as  we  say  it  technically,  but  it  was  something  far  more 
significant.  It  was  a  mobilization  of  spirit,  the  sudden  forgetting  of 
one's  self-concerns  and  private  belongings  for  a  selfless  service.  In  many 
instances,  I  am  told,  men  did  not  even  go  to  their  homes  from  their 
offices,  shops,  or  factories  when  the  call  came.  They  went  straight  to 
the  places  of  rendezvous  and  let  their  returned  peace  garments  bear 
witness  of  their  going.  It  was  because  of  this  sudden  going  that  I  saw 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  August  only  old  men  and  women  and 
children  in  the  harvest  fields  of  France. 

The  mobilization  was  swift,  complete,  self-denying,  heroic.  It  was 
as  if  a  spirit  had  swept  across  fields,  through  factor}'  and  street,  from  the 
Urals  to  the  ocean,  and  cried:  "If  any  man  forsake  not  father  or  mother, 
wife  and  child,  and  follow  me,  he  is  none  of  mine." 

But  the  essence  of  mobilization  is  not  mere  mobility;  it  is  mobility 
with  a  clear,  common,  selfless  purpose  and  destination. 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  I  followed  man  through 
his  development  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  mobility,  from  feet  to 
wings  (even  as  Maeterlinck  traces  the  struggle  in  the  plant  to  escape 
from  immobility  to  mobility,  from  roots  to  feet),  traced  him  from  the 
pere-Xikian  into  a  tele-Victorian  age,  in  which  the  far  has  been  con- 
quered, and  I  found  in  that  higher  mobility  the  opportunity  for  the  higher 
development  of  man's  spirit. 

But  mere  mobility  is  only  the  opportunity.  It  may  mean,  after  all, 
only  vagrancy.  Mobilization  is  purposeful,  organized,  destinated 
mobility.  It  means  the  liberation  and  effective  use  of  every  latent 
force — natural,  economic,  social,  spiritual — that  the  nation  has.  It  means 
the  elimination  of  every  waste:  the  "conspicuous  waste"  of  the  rich, 
the  wastes  of  national  vices,  the  wastes  of  inefficient  government,  the 
wastes  of  class  struggle,  and  the  supreme  waste  of  unutilized  talent  and 
genius.  The  two  words  "mobilization"  and  "mob"  are  the  same  in 
origin.     The  mob  was  the  mobile  vulgus.     Mobilization  is  the  process  by 
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which  the  mob  becomes  transfigured  into  something  which  is  beyond  the 
sum  of  its  individuals,  into  a  fleshless  thing,  as  when  all  the  members  of 
a  human  body  become  spirit  in  the  utterance  of  some  divine  word  or  the 
doing  of  some  heroic  deed. 

The  whole  problem  of  society,  generically,  is  to  determine  to  what 
degree  the  mobility  of  the  individual  shall  be  restrained,  predestinated, 
by  the  collectivity. 

When  a  boy,  out  on  these  prairies,  I  used  to  hear  the  farmers,  at  the 
church  door  after  Sunday  service,  discuss  free  moral  agency  and  pre- 
destination by  an  omniscient  God.  We  hear  no  more  of  that.  Our 
discussions  now  have  narrower  horizons  and  relate  for  the  most  part  to 
free  financial  agency  and  occupational  predestination  or  vocational 
guidance  under  a  finite  terrestrial  government,  which  cannot  predict 
accurately  always  even  tomorrow's  weather. 

And  the  great  question  on  the  other  side  seems  objectively  to  be 
whether  a  highly  organized,  imperiously  directed  system  of  individual 
predestination  shall  prevail  in  the  earth;  or  whether  there  shall  be  a 
social  system  under  which  individuals  shall  enjoy  mobility,  personal 
liberty  in  a  great  state,  where  personal  activities  have  social  value  to 
the  commonwealth,  but  where  at  times  all  are  called  to  practice  certain 
civic  avocations  in  which  the  idea  of  service  to  the  state  is  supreme  over 
selfish  considerations — where  the  mobile  individual  may,  at  any  moment 
of  need,  become  "mobilized." 

One  of  my  companions  on  the  night  of  August  4  was  a  French  maker 
of  meerschaum  pipes  who  lived  in  London — and  proud  he  was  of  his 
occupation,  for  he  did  not  make  ordinary  pipes.  He  had  closed  his 
shop  in  London  and  was  going  to  find  his  uniform  and  outfit  at  Rouen. 
He  was  most  courteous  and  helpful  to  me,  serious  and  quiet  in  conversa- 
tion, making  no  complaint  of  sacrifice,  making  no  boast  of  patriotism; 
he  even  admitted  a  bit  of  fear  in  expressing  the  hope  that  whatever 
happened  it  would  not  with  him  come  to  bayonets.  This  gives  concrete 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  the  "practical  alternative"  of  personal 
freedom  coexistent  with  civic  responsibility. 

I  translate  this  experience  into  the  terms  of  our  everyday  life,  and  I 
make  it  graphic  to  myself  by  thinking  that  every  man  has  an  imaginary 
uniform  (as  every  German  soldier  and  French  soldier  had  his  gray  or 
his  blue  and  red  uniform)  of  his  own  measurements  always  in  readiness 
in  home  or  shop  or  office  or  in  some  public  locker,  that  he  may  don  at 
call  of  his  community,  state,  or  nation,  or  perhaps  at  some  world-call: 
when  under  compulsion  he  goes  to  vote,  to  pay  his  taxes,  to  fight  against 
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dishonesty,  inefficiency,  or  waste,  to  inform  himself  upon  public  ques- 
tions, or  his  public  duties  as  one  studies  tactics,  or  goes  to  schools  as  an 
alien  to  learn  the  language  and  institutions  of  a  new  land,  or  joins  his 
neighbors  in  promoting  the  health  of  his  community,  in  conserving 
resources,  in  promoting  means  of  healthful  recreation  for  children  and 
youth,  in  improving  the  highways — when  he  performs  any  one  of  a 
hundred  offices  that  are  required  of  him  as  an  efficient  unit  in  an  organ- 
ized society.  I  am  today  a  maker  of  meerschaum  pipes,  a  peasant 
gathering  my  harvest,  a  college  professor  (as  young  Boutroux),  a  surgeon 
(as  Carrel) ;  tomorrow  I  slip  on  this  invisible  garment  and  I  am  a  selfless, 
nameless,  numbered  patriot.  And  the  next  day  I  am  working  at  my 
delicate  pipes  again,  back  in  my  field,  or  at  my  desk,  or  in  my  private 
laboratory — that  is,  if  I  am  not  killed  or  wounded  in  battle  or  suffo- 
cated in  the  trenches. 

I  think  it  vital  that  we  should  keep  personal  mobility — I  mean,  of 
course,  mobility  of  mind,  of  enterprise,  of  struggle.  That  is  in  itself  a 
precious  thing.  But  there  must  be  with  it  a  frequent  mobilization  by 
the  common  ideals,  the  needs,  the  purposes  of  a  community,  a  state,  a 
nation,  in  which  the  individual  community  forgets  itself. 

There  must  be  the  magic  garment  in  every  man's  wardrobe  which 
will  take  him  outside  of  himself  and  his  selfish  interests,  however  worthy 
they  may  be. 

For  I  am  thinking  that  what  Maeterlinck  said  of  the  plants  must  be 
true  of  human  beings:  the  genius  of  the  species,  that  indefinable,  ineffable 
longing,  will  somehow  save  us  from  the  stupidity,  the  failure,  the  error 
of  the  individual. 

The  Scotch  used  to  have  a  custom  which  they  called  "beating  the 
marches."  Yearly  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  (or  whatever  the  ter- 
ritorial division  was)  used  to  assemble  and  follow  its  boundaries,  that 
they  might  keep  them  in  mind  and  accurately  know  what  they  had  to 
to  defend.  If  we  could  but  do  that  for  every  community,  and  with  as 
serious  and  solemn  a  purpose! 

And  war's  prize  lesson  is  to  teach  us,  even  in  the  seclusion  of  our 
universities,  to  be  mindful  of  our  national  marches,  and  not  to  be  think- 
ing alone  of  our  little  patches  of  literature,  our  private  shooting  preserves, 
of  science  or  art,  or  even  of  the  cottages  which  are  our  homes. 

There  is  something,  however,  even  more  precious  than  the  genius 
of  the  species;  it  is  the  genius  of  the  variety,  the  soul  of  a  race,  the  spirit 
of  that  complex  of  ideals,  habits,  beliefs,  and  institutions  that  marks  off 
nation  from  nation,  people  from  people. 
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All  those  who  have  watched  with  seeing  eyes  the  sublime,  if  terrible, 
drama  enacted  in  Europe  have  reported,  not  that  nations  are  being 
destroyed,  but  that  new  and  greater  nations  are  being  born.  Nation 
after  nation  rises  to  unexampled  heights  of  self-sacrifice,  arduous  toil, 
simple  living,  and  uncomplaining  dying.  The  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  life  of  the  nations  at  war  is  being  changed  into  something 
different  and  better.  Industry  is  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  service  to 
the  state  instead  of  on  a  basis  of  profit  and  loss.  Scholarship  leaves  its 
monastic  calm  to  offer  its  power  to  the  state.  Medicine  and  science  are 
mobilized.  The  able-bodied  of  the  nation  are  in  or  near  the  blood- 
sodden  trenches,  and  with  them  fight  the  women,  the  old  men,  and  the 
children,  not  on  battlefields,  it  is  true,  but  in  factory,  grain  field,  and 
workshop  in  some  imperative  national  service — agriculture,  manufacture, 
transportation,  medical  work,  hospital  work. 

This  is  no  dream  of  an  idealist ;  it  is  the  calm  report  of  the  journalist 
and  the  business  man  and  the  trained  observer.  This  is  modern  war 
where  nations  and  not  armies  alone  contend.  I  believe  that  in  some 
unconscious  way  the  fact  of  the  divine  compensations  of  the  war  have 
been  felt  in  America  even  though  we  have  no  Emerson  now  alive  to  point 
them  out.  And  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  America  is  anxiously  taking 
thought  of  its  condition — its  inefficiencies  of  government,  its  multiform 
and  conspicuous  wastes,  its  crass  materialisms,  its  brag  and  bluster,  its 
bad  manners,  its  bad  habits,  and  its  inveterate  provincialisms — and  is 
searching  for  the  way  of  salvation. 

Now  the  way  of  salvation  here  as  in  Europe  is  mobilization — the 
building  of  a  new  America,  a  super-democracy.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  super-states  of  Europe  will  persist  after  the  war.  England  will 
never  revert  to  that  state  of  mind  and  heart  that  was  England  in  1913. 
France  will  never  again  be  popularly  described  as  decadent.  And  we  of 
the  United  States  have  reason  to  dread  the  new  competition  of  nations 
that  will  follow  the  war  unless  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  spiritual 
mobilization  measure  up  to  those  of  the  nations  at  war.  We  need  a 
mobilization  of  the  national  life — its  industries,  its  transportation 
machine,  its  churches,  its  schools,  and  its  citizens — mobilization  for  the 
new  peace  and  the  higher  rivalry  of  nations. 

In  peace  the  connection  between  learning  and  the  need  of  the  state 
becomes  obscure  and  indirect  and  impersonal,  but  today  one  sees  illus- 
trated in  those  venerable  institutions  the  dependence  of  the  state  on  that 
learning  which  has  been  the  target  of  the  practical  men,  but  which  has 
now  come  to  shame  the  "slacker"  and  lead  where  the  need  is  most  peril- 
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ous.  No  one  doubts  that  if  the  same  calls  come  out  of  the  bomb-stained 
sky,  or  the  mine-spread  sea,  or  the  trench-plowed  held  to  the  colleges  of 
America  and  their  graduates  there  will  be  the  same  mobilization  of  spirit. 
I  do  not  have  anxiety  as  to  this.  But  what  I  am  concerned  for  is  that 
even  without  these  signals  we  shall  see  this  connection  and  shall  mobilize 
or  prepare  for  mobilization  our  learning,  our  thinking,  our  courage,  our 
industry,  our  skill,  our  art,  our  science,  in  the  service  of  the  same  state 
which  is  as  needful  of  defense  in  peace  as  ever  it  is  in  war.  I  wrote  to 
the  philosopher  William  James  a  little  time  before  his  death,  when  that 
dearly  lost  philosopher  had  made  me  see  more  clearly  this  connection 
and  this  duty,  that  I  not  only  wished  to  enlist  myself  but  that  I  would 
try  to  raise  a  regiment  for  my  country.  And  I  have  been  a  recruiting 
sergeant  ever  since,  trying  to  fill  my  phantom  regiment  for  James's 
invisible  and  invincible  army  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  blood- 
tax  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  a  "collec- 
tivity" superior  to  their  individual  selves. 

I  am  wishing  that  everybody  might  be  conscripted  to  give  some 
service  to  the  state  under  a  plan  of  constructive  preparedness,  every 
selfish  luxury  and  waste  and  indulgence  commandeered,  ever}-  useful 
skill  and  science  and  art  and  industry  called  to  the  colors  periodically, 
and  a  general  mobilization  for  the  common  defense  of  our  ideals  com- 
pelled by  our  vision  of  an  America  that  has  a  mission  beyond  commercial 
supremacy. 

An  Oxford  professor  tells  of  his  supreme  humiliation  at  seeing  one 
day  men  crowding  one  another  to  find  room  in  a  train  going  to  the  races, 
while  the  Oxford  men  were  almost  literally  crowding  their  way  into  the 
trenches,  while  Oxford  halls  were  filled  with  wounded  Britishers  and 
refugee  Belgians.  If  we  could  but  see  that  this  is  actually  going  on  here 
today,  that  men,  and  women  too,  are  crowding  one  another  in  running 
after  selfish  pleasure  and  wealth  and  luxury,  while  others  are  literally 
fighting  for  them  in  private  shop  or  public  office  with  as  great  sacrifice 
and  bravery  as  those  splendid  university  men  have  shown  on  the  red 
edge  of  the  war. 

I  would  make  "conscript"  a  noble  word  by  making  it  synonymous 
with  "citizen"  in  a  republic  with  a  mission  and  an  ideal  worth  fighting 
for.  Till  that  time  comes  may  every  American  university  man  do  what 
ever}-  Cambridge  student  has  done,  conscript  himself,  and  each  one  offer 
to  his  country  the  best  that  he  has  to  give.  May  American  universities 
do  what  Cambridge  has  done,  not  await  government  mobilization,  but 
mobilize  themselves! 
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I  ask  you  to  think  of  our  university  fellows  on  the  other  side,  of  what- 
ever name,  who  have  made  the  supreme  offer,  who  have  endured  every 
conceivable  hardship,  and  have  gone  to  their  death  without  flinching. 
Hellish  as  the  conflict  is,  is  it  yet  not  to  intimate  to  us  how  slight  is  our 
sacrifice,  with  what  little  fortitude  we  meet  our  disagreeable  public  duty, 
with  what  indifference  we  look  upon  even  our  most  sacred  obligations  to 
the  state,  and  with  what  neglect  we  treat  the  lesser  ones  ? 

I  have  borrowed  an  incident  from  the  life  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis 
at  Porziuncula,  near  Assisi,  to  make  it  express  my  tribute  to  those  uni- 
versity brothers  of  ours  across  the  seas,  and  to  speak  my  hope  for  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  of  America! 

Brave  fellow,  who  hast  died  for  others'  sake 
In  some  wet,  fetid  trench  or  blasted  field, 
I  beg  of  earth  thy  skull  that  it  may  be 
A  deathless  symbol  of  thy  fortitude ! 
I'd  make  of  this,  thy  crown,  two  porringers, 
One  for  my  food  and  one  for  drink,  that  I 
Touching  in  hunger  or  in  thirst  their  rims 
Might  learn  to  face  without  complaint  my  ills, 
Shun  softness,  luxury,  and  paunched  ease, 
Know  the  close  comradeship  of  fearless  men 
In  such  democracy  as  cheers  the  fit, 
Endure  misfortune  without  bitterness, 
And  fight  as  fiercely  for  my  troubled  land 
As  thou,  O  valiant  one,  hast  fought  for  thine. 

I'd  scour  all  Europe's  battlefields  to  find 
Such  cups  in  which  to  pledge  my  country's  life. 
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Acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  to 
Dr.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Director  of  Libraries — a  suggestion  which  met 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  President  Judson — a  group  of  men  met  at  the 
Quadrangle  Club  on  the  evening  of  April  20,  1915.  There  were  present 
Mr.  E.  D.  Burton,  Air.  J.  S.  Dickerson,  Mr.  \V.  Gardner  Hale, 
Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Mr.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Mr.  A.  C.  McLaughlin, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Manly,  Mr.  D.  A.  Robertson,  Mr.  Paul  Shorey,  Mr.  James 
Westfall  Thompson. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  which  considered  the  desirability  of 
forming  an  organization  as  described  below,  the  possible  scope  of  its 
activities,  and  the  outlines  of  a  constitution,  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  objects  and  aims  of  a  society  devoted 
to  providing  influences  that  will  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  community.  The  call  for  this 
meeting  was  signed  by  those  named  above  and  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Schevill,  and  read  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  University  beg  leave  to  invite  their  colleagues 
to  a  conference  concerning  the  desirability  of  forming  among  friends  and  members  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  a  society  to  stimulate  love  of  the  beautiful  and  to  enrich 
the  life  of  the  community  through  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 

This  conference  of  those  interested  in  the  new  movement  was  held 
in  Harper  Assembly  Room  on  the  afternoon  of  June  3,  1915.  Mr.  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin  presided.  Brief  remarks  advocating  the  formation 
of  a  society  such  as  had  been  proposed  at  the  committee  meeting  of  April 
20  were  made  by  President  Judson,  Mr.  Shiitze,  Mr.  Manly,  Mr.  Shorey, 
Mr.  Angell,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Michelson,  and  Mr.  Dickerson.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Laughlin, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Angell,  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Shorey,  was  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  organization  of  the  proposed  society  and, 
in  co-operation  with  a  similar  committee  of  citizens  of  Chicago,  to  present 
a  preliminary  draft  of  a  constitution. 

Meanwhile  President  Judson  had  given  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
organization  not  a  little  consideration.  A  dinner,  to  which  were  invited 
a  number  of  men  of  affairs,  was  given  by  him  at  the  Chicago  Club. 
These  men  approved  the  general  idea  involved  in  the  proposed  society 
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and  approved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
committee  of  five  named  above. 

The  matter  of  joint  action  by  the  two  committees  having  for  various 
reasons  remained  in  abeyance  for  some  months,  it  was  at  length  decided 
by  those  most  cognizant  with  the  situation  (i.e.,  President  Judson,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  the  city  with  whom  he  consulted)  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  attempt  to  organize  a  society  in  the  membership  of  which  a 
large  number  of  persons  outside  the  immediate  University  community 
would  enrol  themselves.  Accordingly  the  committee  of  five,  of  which 
Mr.  Laughlin  was  chairman,  at  length  called  a  general  meeting  to 
consider  the  organization  of  the  new  art  society.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Classics  Building  on  the  evening  of  April  24,  1916.  In  connection 
with  the  meeting  an  exhibition  of  manuscripts,  prints,  and  similar  mate- 
rial was  held  in  the  Museum  Room.  Mr.  Shorey,  introduced  by  the 
presiding  officer,  Mr.  Laughlin,  delivered  a  characteristically  interesting 
and  delightfully  appropriate  address  on  "The  Service  of  Art." 

Mr.  Burton  presented  the  following  draft  of  a  constitution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  Name. — The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Renaissance  Society  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  Aim. — It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Society  to  provide  at  the  University  such 
material  means  and  personal  influences  as  will  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  community. 

3.  Methods. — For  the  promotion  of  these  ends  the  Society  shall — 

a)  Hold  exhibitions  of  such  objects  of  art  as  the  University  possesses. 

b)  Arrange  for  loan  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculpture,  prints,  manuscripts,  books, 
and  other  objects  of  beauty  or  historical  interest. 

c)  Encourage  gifts  to  the  University  of  such  objects,  or  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  them.  ^ 

d)  Secure  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  arts. 

e)  Issue  publications,  and  adopt  such  other  means  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of 
the  Society  as  may  seem  desirable. 

4.  Members. — There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members  of  the  Society,  life-members, 
sustaining  members,  and  annual  members.  The  life-membership  fee  shall  be  $100.00; 
the  sustaining-membership  fee  shall  be  $10.00  a  year;  the  annual-membership  fee 
shall  be  $3.00,  but  in  the  case  of  resident  students  of  the  University,  $1.00. 

Any  member  or  friend  of  the  University  may  become  a  member  of  the  Society 
on  application  for  such  membership,  election  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
payment  of  the  fee. 

5.  Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  president,  not  to  exceed  five 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  officers  of  the  Society  above  named, 
with  the  addition  of  five  members  elected  at  large,  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society.    The  officers  and  the  additional  members  of  the  Executive 
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Committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

6.  Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  May  of 
each  year  at  a  date  and  place  named  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Other  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  the  President  (or  a  Vice-President) 
and  one  other  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Property. — All  acquisitions  of  the  Society,  except  money,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Burton,  and 
Mr.  Lovett,  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  under  the  constitution 
adopted.  The  following,  having  been  nominated  as  officers  of  the  society, 
were  unanimously  elected:  President,  Mr.  James  R.  Angell;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  F.  B.  Tarbell  and  Mr.  Albert  A.  Michelson;  Secretary, 
Mr.  David  A.  Robertson;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson; 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  James  H.  Breasted,  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Dickerson, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  and  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club,  Tuesday,  May  16,  the  Committee  filled  the  vacancies  in 
the  list  of  officers  by  unanimously  electing  the  following  vice-presidents: 
Mrs.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Miss  Lillian  S.  Cushman,  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Burton. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  the  Society  was  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  in  arranging  for  a  loan 
exhibit  of  impressionistic  paintings.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibit, 
which  was  on  view  during  the  Quarter-Centennial  celebration,  follows: 

Sculpture 

i.Rodin  "The  Awakening  of  Spring" 

(1840 — )  Lent  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Blair 

Paintings 

2.  Monticelh  "Fantasy" 

(1824-86)  Lent  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Blair 

3.  Degas  "Pastel" 

(1834 — )  Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

4.  Forain  " Dans les Coulisses" 

(1852 — )  Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

5.  Monet  "Portrait Study" 

(1832-84)  Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

6.  Renoir  "Two Girls" 

(1841 — )  Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

7.  Picasso  "Study" 

(1881— )  Lent  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy 
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8.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 

(1824-98) 

9.  Cazin 

(1841-1901) 

10.  Cazin 

11.  Whistler 

(1834-1903) 

12.  Pissaro 

(1830-) 

13.  Sisley 

(1839-99) 

14.  Monet 

(1840—) 

15.  Monet 

16.  Monet 

17.  Le  Sidaner 

(1862—) 

18.  Andr6 

(1870-) 

19.  Guillaumin 

(1841-) 

20.  Erbin 

(Contemporary) 


"The  Fisherman's  Family" 

Lent  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
"Solitude" 

Lent  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
"The  Repentance  of  Peter" 

Lent  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus 
"Nocturne" 

Lent  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
"Landscape" 

Lent  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kimball 
"Landscape" 

Lent  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kimball 
"Charing  Cross  Bridge" 

Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 
"Town  on  Water-Edge" 

Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 
"Cliffs  at  Pourville" 

Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 
"Venetian  Nocturne" 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Blair 
"Anduze" 

Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 
"River  Scene" 

Lent  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 
"Landscape" 

Lent  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  June  12  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  appointed  to  pass  on  the  desirability  of  accepting  such  gifts  as  may 
be  offered  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Tarbell,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Breasted 
will  serve  as  this  committee.  It  was  decided  also  to  appoint  Mr.  E.  D. 
Burton  custodian  of  gifts  until  they  are  delivered  to  the  University,  or, 
if  not  accepted,  returned  to  the  donors. 

At  the  same  meeting  steps  were  taken  to  emphasize  during  the 
Summer  Quarter  the  availability  of  artistic  exhibits  both  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  in  other  Chicago  institutions,  and  especially  to  arrange  a  loan 
exhibition  of  paintings  generously  proffered  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

About  sixty  persons  have  already  joined  the  Society. 


THE  SEMICENTENNIAL  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  THE  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 

The  celebration  of  the  semicentennial  of  the  Divinity  School  included 
several  conferences  on  themes  related  to  different  departments  of  the 
school.  Papers  were  read  by  former  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  first  conference,  presided  over  by  Professor  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  was  held 
on  Friday  morning,  June  2.  Papers  were  read  by  Leroy  Waterman, 
professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Rev.  J.  F.  Vichert,  dean  of  the  Hamilton  Theological  Semi- 
nan,-,  and  Rev.  F.  O.  Erb,  pastor  of  the  Free  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Portland,  Maine. 

On  Friday  afternoon  was  held  a  conference  of  the  Divinity  School 
with  other  theological  schools  of  Chicago,  the  general  theme  of  which 
was  "Theological  Education  in  Chicago."  Dean  Shailer  Mathews  pre- 
sided, and  addresses  were  delivered  by  President  J.  G.  K.  McClure  of 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  and  President  C.  M.  Stuart  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern  University.  In  the  evening  a 
dinner  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Theological  Faculties  Union  of 
Chicago,  at  which  Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith  presided.  Among  the 
speakers  were  President  O.  S.  Davis  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
Professor  S.  A.  B.  Mercer  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
and  President  A.  P.  Fitch  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Dean  Mathews,  in  the  absence  of  President 
Judson,  presided  over  the  session  especially  devoted  to  the  recognition 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Divinity  School,  and 
gave  a  brief  historical  statement  covering  the  beginnings  of  theological 
education  in  Chicago  and  the  growth  of  recent  years.  Two  addresses 
were  given,  the  first  by  Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  on  "The  Progress  of  Theological  Thought  during  the  Past 
Fifty  Years,"  and  the  second  by  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown 
University  on  "Religious  Advance  in  Fifty  Years." 

The  conference  on  Tuesday  morning  was  presided  over  by  Professor 
T.  G.  Soares.     Papers  were  read  by  Professor  H.  B.  Carre  of  Vanderbilt 
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University,  Professor  D.  C.  Macintosh  of  Yale  University,  and  Rev. 
0.  J.  Price,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

More  than  one  hundred  alumni  and  friends  were  present  at  the 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Ernest  D.  Burton. 
Professor  F.  L.  Anderson  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  gave 
some  vivid  and  intensely  interesting  pictures  of  Morgan  Park  days.  He 
was  followed  by  President  E.  A.  Hanley  of  Franklin  College  and  Dr. 
Allan  Hoben  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  most  largely  attended  occasion  of  the  Divinity  School  jubilee 
was  the  conference  held  on  Sunday  evening  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  which  was  well  filled  with  friends  from  far  and  near.  The  general 
subject  was  "The  Divinity  School  and  the  Churches."  Dr.  John 
Gordon,  a  graduate  of  the  Old  University  of  Chicago,  of  the  class  of  '81, 
and  dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Temple  University,  related  reminis- 
cences of  the  early  days.  Rev.  John  W.  Hoag,  pastor  of  the  Woodward 
Avenue  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  a  graduate  of  Chicago,  '05, 
discussed  helpfully  the  message  of  the  minister  to  the  present  age. 

At  the  convocation  on  June  6,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  President  Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  College,  and 
upon  Rev.  William  Coleman  Bitting,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE    NINETY-NINTH   CONVO- 
CATION 

At  the  Ninety-ninth  Convocation  the 
Award  of  Honors  included  the  election 
of  six  students  to  membership  in  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Coif,  seventeen  students  to  membership 
in  Sigma  Xi,  and  thirty-six  students  to 
membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate, S3;  the  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education,  35;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  14;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  197;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  92.  The  Divinity  School: 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  25;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  6.  The 
Law  School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  6;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law, 
32.  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science:  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  ^^;  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  19;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  34.  Fourteen 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred.  The 
total  number  of  degrees  conferred  (not 
including  titles  and  certificates)  was  472. 

During  the  academic  year  1915-16  the 
following  titles,  certificates,  and  degrees 
have  been  conferred  by  the  University. 

The  title  of  Associate 351 

The  certificate  of  the  two  years'  course 

in  the  College  of  Education 50 

The   degree  of   Bachelor  of  Arts,   Phi- 
losophy, or  Science 433 

The   degree  of   Bachelor  of   Arts,   Phi- 
losophy, or  Science,  in  Education 89 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 6 

The   degree  of   Master  of  Arts  in  the 

Divinity  School 44 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science 

in  the  Graduate  Schools 141 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 13 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 55 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 

the  Divinity  School 7 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Graduate  Schools 79 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

Members  of  the  University  Faculties, 
alumni,  and  students  who  have  entered 
the  federal  military  service,  are  as  follows: 


First  Cavalry 

Machine  Gun  Troop 
Harry  Blitzsten 
Samuel  Cohn 
Lehman  Sanger  Ettelson 
Abba  Lipman 
Mayer  Lipman 
Allan  M.  Loeb 
Fowler  Beery  McConnell 
Charles  F.  Mayer 
Sergeant  A.  C.  von  Noe 
Lieutenant  Paul  0*DonneIl 
Edward  C.  Park 
Sergeant  Troy  Parker 
Frank  Prete 
John  H.  Roser 

Troop  M 

Charles  Brown 

John  William  Chapman 

Sergeant  A.  C.  Donovan 

George  Dorsey 

George  Eckels 

Howard  Mumford  Jones 

Lieutenant  Jewett  D.  Matthews 

Sergeant  Leslie  Parker 

Troop  L 

Sam  Lambert  Adelsdorf 
James  Cunnea  Fitzgibbons 
J.  Logan  Fox 

Sergeant  Orrin  A.  Johnson 
Lieutenant  Heppel 

Artillery 

Roy  B.  Baldridge 
Kent  Chandler 
Theodore  Ford 
Donald  Hollingsworth 
Joseph  Lawler 
George  Morris 
Reginald  Robinson 
Martin  Stevens 
Henry  Tenney 
Howard  Wilkoff 

Intantry 

Paul  Merchant 

"William  Shakespeare — A  Memorial 
Address"  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  given 
on  April  26  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  in  the  University 
of  California.  On  April  27  William  Allan 
Neilson,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  University,  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject "  Shakespeare  and  Religion."  These 
lectures,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  were  arranged  for  by  the  English 
Department  as  a  part  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary. 
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The  concert  given  by  the  choir  of  the 
Russian  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  New 
York  City,  on  May  2,  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  was  an  occasion  of  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  choir  con- 
sisted of  thirty  members — men  who  came 
from  Russia,  and  sons  of  Russian  immi- 
grants— under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Ivan  T.  Gorokoff  of  Moscow.  The 
appearance  of  the  choir  in  Chicago  and 
other  western  cities  was  made  possible 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane. 

M.  Maurice  Caullery,  professor  of 
evolution  in  the  University  of  Paris  and 
exchange-professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, lectured  in  Harper  Assembly 
Room  on  May  26.  His  subject  was 
"Lamarck." 

On  May  31,  in  connection  with 
the  Quarter-Centennial  Celebration,  the 
English  Department  presented  the  four 
early  plays  Sponsus,  Second  Shepherd's 
Play,  Nice  Wanton,  and  the  Wooing 
of  Nan.  These  plays,  representing  types 
of  English  drama  before  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  aroused  widespread  interest 
when  they  were  presented  for  the  first 
time  on  February  25  as  a  part  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  tercente- 
nary. 

President  Judson  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  North- 
western University  at  its  commencement 
held  on  June  14. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Chemistry  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Julius 
Stieglitz,  June  14,  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  with  which  is  affiliated  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemical 
Research.  Dr.  Stieglitz  gave  the  Rush 
Medical  College  commencement  address 
on  June  10. 


At  the  One-hundreth  Convocation  to 
be  held  Friday,  September  1,  the  Convo- 
cation orator  will  be  President  Samuel 
Chiles  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware. 

Of  the  several  Quarter-Centennial 
events  a  motion-picture  record  was  made 
including  1,875  feet  of  film.  This  film 
will  be  available  without  charge  for  meet- 
ings of  alumni  clubs  throughout  the 
country.  Applications  for  use  of  the  film 
should  be  made  to  the  President's  Office. 


UNIVERSITY   PREACHERS 


the 


July 


The    University    Preachers    for 
Summer  Quarter  are  as  follows: 

June  25  Rev.  Professor  George  W.  Rich- 
ards, D.D.,  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Professor  Lewis  Beals 
Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Professor  Herbert  Lock- 
wood  Willett,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary 

Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School 

James  A.  Macdonald,  LL.D., 
Editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
Toronto,  Canada 
August  6  David  Jones  Evans,  Th.D., 
Dean  of  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege, Liberty,  Missouri 

Rev.  Z.  B.  Phillips,  D.D., 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Rev.  Professor  Gerald  Birney 
Smith,  D.D. 

(Convocation  Sunday)  President 
John  Abner  Marquis,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 
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CONSTRUCTIVE   CITIZENSHIP1 

By  SAMUEL  CHILES  MITCHELL,  PH.D. 
President  of  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware 

I  can  never  forget  the  first  time  that  I  saw  and  heard  Dr.  William 
R.  Harper.  It  was  in  May,  1891,  at  an  education  convention  in  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  He  was  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm  over  the  creation 
of  this  institution  and  fittingly  his  theme  was,  "The  Ideal  University." 
The  impact  of  his  personality  was  irresistible,  and  his  enkindling  enthu- 
siasm set  aflame  the  minds  of  that  great  audience  as  to  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  a  modern  university  in  a  democracy  like  ours.  As  he 
sketched  the  outlines  of  his  novel  ideas,  he  made  you  feel  that  you 
shared  in  the  creative  processes  that  issued  in  this  institution.  I  may 
therefore  rightly  date  my  matriculation  as  a  student  in  this  University 
from  May,  1891.  I  entered  the  door  before  it  was  opened,  or  ever 
existed. 

One  evening  the  following  month  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Dr. 
John  A.  Broadus  handed  me  an  advance  copy  of  a  leaflet  in  which 
Dr.  Harper  had  drawn  up  the  main  features  for  the  organization  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  impression  made  upon  me  by  this  pros- 
pectus, so  bold  in  conception,  so  interpretive  of  the  progressive  ten- 
dencies of  education  in  America,  so  statesmanlike  in  its  grasp  of  the 
broadening  social  purpose  of  the  college,  endures  vividly  to  the  present 
day.  You  can  therefore  understand  the  sense  of  achievement  which  I 
experience  in  beholding  the  development  of  what  were  merely  ideas  then 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  remarkable  man.  A  quarter-century  is 
a  brief  space  in  the  life  of  an  institution.     Well  do  I  remember  Principal 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One-hundredth  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  September  1,  1916. 
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Fairbairn  of  Oxford  upon  this  very  platform  telling  us  that  it  took  a 
thousand  years  to  make  the  lawn  of  Old  Oxford;  and  yet  think  of  the 
structural  growth  and  the  solid  service  which  this  institution  has  achieved 
within  these  twenty-five  years,  especially  during  the  past  decade  under 
the  wise  administration  of  President  Judson. 

The  projectile  power  of  Dr.  Harper's  personality  came  out  in  a 
tender  incident  which  took  place  during  my  visit  to  a  Virginia  home  at 
Lexington.  On  the  last  day  of  my  stay,  when  the  intimacy  of  friendship 
had  become  close,  the  mother  brought  out  a  letter  to  her  son.  It  was 
one  which  Dr.  Harper  from  his  death  bed  had  written  to  Professor  John 
M.  Manly.  The  occasion  of  his  writing  was  the  echo  that  had  reached 
him  in  his  sickroom  of  the  signal  address  which  Dr.  Manly  had  made 
in  welcoming  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 
President  Harper  began  by  saying  that  the  physician  had  forbidden 
him  even  to  dictate,  but  he  could  not  refrain,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, from  writing  with  his  own  hand  to  a  member  of  the  Faculty  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  such  a  service  as  Dr.  Manly  had  rendered. 
The  tenacity  of  Dr.  Harper's  will  and  all  the  generous  impulses  of  his 
great  heart  came  out  in  those  trembling  lines  of  encouragement  to  a 
colleague.  This  letter  the  mother  valued  more  highly  than  any  degree 
that  her  gifted  son  had  ever  received. 

In  his  address  at  Birmingham,  Dr.  Harper  was  followed  by  his 
co-worker  and  co-builder  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates, 
whose  career  as  a  creative  thinker  is  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
American  history.  I  once  heard  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  say  of 
Helmholtz  that  every  serious  thought  of  his  was  a  contribution  to  science. 
It  may  likewise  be  said  that  every  serious  thought  of  Mr.  Gates  has 
been  a  contribution  to  human  well-being  through  the  organization  of 
agencies  to  achieve  the  social  and  educational  tasks  of  our  time.  The 
thought  history  of  Mr.  Gates  would  disclose  the  springs  of  action  in 
many  of  the  most  beneficent  and  far-reaching  enterprises  that  have 
extended  American  influence  and  reflect  glory  upon  our  common  country. 
There  is  something  masterful  in  his  personality  that  grips  your  admira- 
tion and  exalts  your  life.  His  insight  into  deep  human  need,  universal 
and  permanent,  his  practical  sagacity  in  devising  means  for  accomplish- 
ing colossal  tasks  of  a  vague  and  baffling  character,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  record  of  American  social  enterprises  and 
philanthropy. 

I  can  almost  say  that  I  once  watched  Mr.  Gates's  mind  as  it  gathered 
up  its  energies  to  assault  successfully  a  vast  problem.    In  1905  a  com- 
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party  of  men,  interested  in  the  educational  work  of  the  South,  had  gone 
out  from  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  to  see  a  fine  modern  barn  which 
had  just  been  built  on  the  experiment  farm  at  Shellbanks.  As  we  drove 
away,  various  members  of  the  company  expressed  their  admiration  of 
the  barn,  which  had  cost  about  $30,000.  It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Gates 
remained  silent,  and  one  ventured  to  ask  what  he  thought  of  the  model 
barn.  His  reply  was,  "If  that  land  will  support  such  a  barn,  it  is  a  good 
thing.  If  not,  it  is  a  bad  thing.  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  trying  to 
build  up  the  school  in  the  South,  but  we  must  get  back  of  the  school  to 
the  land  that  supports  it.  We  have  been  interested  in  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  community,  but  we  must  get  back  of  these  to  the  land 
that  supports  them.  The  problem  of  the  South  is  land."  That  evening 
Mr.  Gates  was  closeted  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Hays,  grappling  with  a  plan  to  enrich  the  soil  of  the  South.  Out 
of  his  thought  at  that  time  sprang  the  connection  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  with  the  Demonstration  Farm  Movement,  which  has  now 
been  taken  up  by  Congress  and  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
with  such  beneficent  results. 

Through  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  Mr.  Gates  found  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  of  American  agriculture.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  Knapp  had  retired  from  active  life,  supposing  that  his  work  was 
done.  Two  years  later  his  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, brought  Knapp  out  of  his  retirement  to  advise  him  how  to  fight 
the  boll-weevil  that  was  destroying  the  cotton  in  the  lower  South.  As 
it  turned  out,  Dr.  Knapp  had  prepared  seventy  years  in  order  to  work 
seven.     His  future  was  still  before  him. 

After  studying  the  boll- weevil  in  the  cotton  field,  Dr.  Knapp  found 
that  there  was  no  way  to  combat  the  pest  save  by  flanking  it  through 
superior  cultivation.  Therefore  he  began  to  show  the  farmers  the  best 
methods  of  tillage,  such  as  deep  plowing,  selection  of  seed,  rotation  of 
crops,  etc. 

Dr.  Knapp  once  gave  me  a  concrete  instance  of  the  value  of  this 
work  for  the  enrichment  of  rural  life.  He  came  upon  a  farmer  in  southern 
Georgia,  who  had  a  place  of  twenty  acres,  upon  which  he  grew  a  cash 
crop  of  about  $150  a  year.  His  home  was  bare  and  his  children  were 
unschooled.  Dr.  Knapp  persuaded  him  to  adopt  the  new  methods  of 
farming  and  visited  him  once  a  month  to  give  him  directions.  From 
August,  when  the  crop  was  laid  by,  Dr.  Knapp  did  not  return  until 
December.  As  he  approached  the  humble  home  the  farmer  almost 
worshiped  him.     The  farmer  had  just  sold  his  cotton  crop  for  $800  and 
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refitted  his  home  and  started  his  children  to  school.  He  carried  Dr. 
Knapp  into  the  front  room  and  showed  him  upon  the  center  table  his 
two  new  possessions — a  big  Bible  and  a  bank-book,  the  two  best  books 
for  an  American  home  to  own. 

How  romantic  and  how  instructive  of  what  is  potential  in  western 
civilization  are  the  careers  of  those  two  young  men,  Gates  and  Harper, 
one  a  practical  idealist  in  Minneapolis,  the  other  a  teacher  at  Yale, 
trained  unwittingly  for  great  tasks,  who  providentially  were  brought 
into  co-operation  with  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  when  his  wealth  was 
seeking  investment  for  the  common  good.  Thrilling  would  be  the 
narrative  that  recounts  the  constructive  purposes  of  those  three  citizens. 

The  quick  response  which  their  plans  met  on  the  part  of  such  citizens 
of  Chicago  as  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Marshall 
Field,  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  Jane  Addams,  Miss  Helen  Hull  Culver, 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Graham  Taylor,  Leon  Mandel, 
La  Verne  Noyes,  Julius  Rosenwald,  and  other  like-minded  persons, 
insured  the  success  of  the  institution  from  the  start.  Indeed  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  University  and  the  city  have  been  two  lobes  of 
one  brain.  In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  University  during  that  time 
we  must  also  embrace  the  cultural  factors  in  the  life  of  this  community. 
Every  student  in  the  University  has  felt  the  inspiring  influence  of  the 
Art  Institute  and  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  who 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  given  his  directive  strength  to 
that  great  civic  enterprise.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Field 
Museum,  to  Armour  Institute,  to  the  libraries,  to  the  public  schools, 
to  Hull  House,  to  McCormick  Seminary,  and  to  the  noble  churches  and 
homes  of  Chicago.  It  was  a  truly  Herculean  task  to  which  these  pioneer 
spirits  addressed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Harper  and  the 
able  staff  of  scholars  and  scientists  that  he  gathered  around  him  in  the 
University.  This  spot  was  the  focal  point  to  which  population,  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  power  had  flowed  in  ways  without  precedent.  Into  this 
rapidly  expanding  community  these  men  breathed  the  breath  of  life  and 
the  city  became  a  living  soul.  My  subject  springs  out  of  this  occasion 
— "Constructive  Citizenship." 

During  these  months  you  and  I  have  had  to  think  much  of  the  con- 
structive statesmen  of  America,  and  we  have  been  delighted  to  note  the 
number  and  solid  claims  of  our  statesmen.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
every  man  mentioned  seriously  for  the  Presidency  has  moral  worth  and 
merits  prominence.  Certainly  this  country  is  to  be  felicitated  on  having 
two  such  leaders  as  Wilson  and  Hughes  to  discuss  before  the  people  the 
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issues  in  our  national  life.  If  "  Democracy  is  government  by  discussion," 
we  shall  from  now  until  November  have  in  this  debate  one  of  the  happiest 
instances  of  that  truth.  But,  after  all,  statesmen  are  few,  whereas 
citizens  are  numbered  by  the  hundred  millions.  It  is  possible  to  exag- 
gerate the  part  of  the  crest  and  to  forget  the  onward  movement  of  the 
ground  swell  of  the  ocean.  Democracy  is  tidal.  Since  across  the  water 
the  civilization  of  cabinets  and  diplomacy  has  collapsed,  let  us  turn  our 
thought  to  plans  for  rendering  constructive  the  entire  citizenship  of  our 
country. 

On  August  1,  1 9 14,  Europe  exploded.  The  fires  resulting  have  since 
that  time  been  devouring  all  that  was  inflammable  in  man's  social  and 
political  structure.  Henceforth  the  presumption  is  against  the  old  and 
in  favor  of  the  new.  Can  we,  through  the  public  service  of  private 
citizens,  achieve  a  more  stable  and  enduring  social  order  than  that 
erected  by  the  coteries  of  kings  and  cabinets  ? 

Across  the  Atlantic  we  are  witnessing  what  destructive  citizenship 
can  do.  To  the  south  in  Mexico  we  are  pained  to  see  the  ruin  that 
passive  citizenship  has  brought.  In  contrast  to  the  divine-right  pilotage 
in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  passivity  that  marks  the  people 
of  the  Orient,  let  us  contemplate  the  forces  that  make  virile,  energetic, 
and  progressive  the  rank  and  file  of  the  citizenship  in  our  democratic 
country.  A  few  instances  may  interpret  the  whole  process — citizen 
initiative  for  the  common  weal. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  George 
Peabody  in  Salem  (now  Danvers),  Massachusetts.  From  the  humble 
home  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light,  a  friend  carried  me  to  the  public 
library  which  Mr.  Peabody  had  given  to  the  town.  There  a  letter  from 
Queen  Victoria  was  produced  in  which  she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  that 
she  had  been  trying  to  find  means  to  express  her  gratitude  for  the  services 
that  Mr.  Peabody  had  rendered  the  British  Empire.  She  had  thought  of 
conferring  upon  him  a  peerage,  but  learned  that  this  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  him  as  an  American.  She  had  decided,  therefore,  to  sit 
especially  for  her  portrait  to  be  presented  to  him.  Then  the  steel  bars 
of  a  great  vault  were  thrown  back  and  this  portrait  of  the  Queen  was 
disclosed. 

After  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr.  Peabody  made  a  visit  to  Balti- 
more where  he  was  entertained  at  dinner.  He  remarked  in  an  impressive 
way:  "I  know  of  only  two  enduring  human  needs — the  training  of  youth 
and  the  care  of  the  sick."  A  business  man  who  sat  opposite  to  him  at 
the  table  went  home  that  night  and  said,  "One-half  of  my  fortune  I  shall 
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give  to  a  university  and  the  other  half  to  a  hospital."  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  twin  institutions  in  Baltimore  that  bear  the  name  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  reflect  glory  upon  American  science  and  culture. 

Public-mindedness  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of  a  constructive 
citizen.  To  this  must  be  added  disinterestedness,  downright  sympathy 
with  the  common  people  in  all  their  struggle  and  aspiration,  faith  in  the 
average  man  to  grow  and  to  achieve,  and,  above  all,  independence  of 
spirit.  The  embodiment  of  the  publicist  appeared  in  Carl  Schurz. 
He  addressed  the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  theater  downtown  in  1898, 
when  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  before 
the  American  people.  Mr.  Schurz  was  bitterly  opposed  to  imperialism 
and  must  have  divined,  in  the  course  of  the  address,  that  the  audience 
was  in  the  main  opposed  to  his  view.  I  recall  how  he  straightened  him- 
self up  at  length  and  declared  in  a  passionate  way,  "It  matters  little 
whether  or  not  we  take  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is  of  vast 
moment  to  the  whole  country  whether  an  American  citizen  can  speak  out 
freely  in  public  his  deepest  convictions  on  national  issues."  Thence- 
forward you  may  be  sure  the  audience,  responsive  to  that  appeal,  listened 
intently  to  his  candid  and  courageous  thought. 

Among  the  many  tasks  that  face  the  constructive  citizenship  of  our 
country  at  this  time,  four  may  be  singled  out  as  peculiarly  timely,  and 
timeliness  is  the  essence  of  statesmanship. 

1.  To  unify  our  own  citizenship  in  the  spirit  of  sound  Americanism. 
The  world-war  has  thrown  a  searchlight  upon  every  nook  and  corner  of 
modern  life.  It  has  shown  abysses  where  we  supposed  there  was  solid 
ground;  revealed  diversities  where  we  had  counted  upon  finding  co- 
operation. We  were  stunned  when  latent  loyalties  to  other  lands  awoke 
and  stridently  asserted  themselves  in  those  who  had  embraced  the 
hospitality  of  our  country.  These  testing  experiences  only  show  how 
resolutely  we  must  take  up  the  work  of  Americanization. 

The  two  chief  agencies  thus  far  in  assimilating  our  vast  immigration 
have  been  the  public  school  and  the  Catholic  church.  Without  the  help 
of  these  powerful  influences  we  should  be  in  a  far  worse  plight  today  as 
regards  the  feeling  of  unity  and  like-mindedness  of  our  people.  In  this 
work  of  assimilation  all  must  now  join  with  renewed  sympathy  and 
purposefulness. 

The  mental  attitude  of  every  citizen  counts  in  accomplishing  this 
task.  It  was  here  that  I  heard  Jane  Addams,  whose  spirit  broods  like 
a  benediction  over  this  community,  say  that  on  one  occasion  there  came 
to  her  at  Hull  House  an  Italian  who  told  her  with  sobs  how  his  landlord 
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had  put  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors.     When  Miss  Addams  inquired 
why  the  landlord  had  so  driven  him  out,  the  Italian  insisted  that  he  had 
done  nothing  save  carve  the  bare  door  in  his  flat  after  a  design  that  he 
had  executed  on  a  church  door  in  Naples.    Then  he  put  his  finger  on  a 
page  in  Baedeker  where  a  star  marked  his  carved  door,  saying  that  he 
felt  that  the  landlord  in  visiting  Naples  would  pay  a  guide  to  take  him 
to  see  that  door.     Well  do  I  remember  how  Jane  Addams  dwelt  upon  our 
disregard  of  the  craft-power  which  these  unnoticed  immigrants  bring 
with  them.     What  romance,  what  self-sacrifice,  what  faith,  what  hero- 
ism often  lurk  in  the  stories  of  these  poor  herded  men  and  women  from 
the  Old  World  that  seek  the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  this  Promised 
Land.    In  the  record  of  many  an  immigrant  family  today  the  story  of 
the  "Mayflower"  is  repeated  in  all  of  its  aspects  of  hardship  and  search 
after  the  Holy  Grail. 

2.  The  closer  union  of  the  American  republics. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  or  the  reunited  English 
nations,  as  Darwin  P.  Kingsley  has  so  happily  phrased  it  in  his  noble 

address. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  World-Court  that  will  tend  to  prevent 

the  recurrence  of  war. 
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By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made: 

William  H.  Spencer,  as  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  from  October  i,  1916. 

Harry  D.  Kitson,  as  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
from  October  1,  1916. 

Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  as  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  from  January  1,  1917. 

William  D.  Turner,  as  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
from  October  1,  19 16. 

Charles  C.  Colby,  of  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  Instructor  in  Geography,  from  October  1,  19 16. 

Margaret  Bell,  as  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture, 
from  October  1,  19 16. 

Herman  Oliphant,  as  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Law  School,  from 
October  1,  19 16. 

Frederic  Campbell  Woodward,  Dean  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  Law  School,  as  Professor  in  the  Law  School,  from  August  1, 
1916. 

T.  Dale  Stewart,  as  Research  Associate  in  Chemistry,  from  October  1, 
1916. 

Jacob  Viner,  of  Harvard  University,  as  Instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy,  from  October  1,  19 16. 

Thomas  George  Allen,  as  Secretary  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 
from  January  1,  191 7. 

Einar  Joranson,  as  Associate  in  the  Department  of  History,  from 
October  1,  1916. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  as  Dean  of  University  College,  from  October  1, 
1916. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  from  September  1,  1916. 

In  the  University  High  School  the  following  appointments,  from 
October  1,  1916,  have  been  made:    Wilbur  L.  Casler,  Instructor  in 
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Manual  Training;  Thomas  Russell  Wilkins,  Instructor  in  Science; 
Howard  E.  A.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Science. 

In  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  School  of  Education,  the 
following  appointments,  from  October  1,1916,  have  been  made:  Clarence 
P.  Weiffenbach,  Instructor;  Lucy  Courtenay,  Instructor. 

In  the  Elementary  School,  School  of  Education,  the  following 
appointments  of  teachers,  from  October  1,  1916,  have  been  made:  Filo 
M.  Griffin  and  Bertha  Parker. 

PROMOTIONS 

Assistant  Sophia  H.  Eckerson,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  to  an 
instructorship,  from  October  1,  1916. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  resignations  of  Edwin  S.  Bishop,  who  was  appointed  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  of  Lake  Forest  College  (but  who  died  July  31, 
1916);  of  A.  G.  Waidelich,  Instructor  in  the  University  High  School; 
of  C.  F.  Phipps,  Teacher  in  Elementary  School,  School  of  Education; 
of  Stanley  D.  Wilson,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  who  accepts  an  appoint- 
ment in  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas;  of  Otis  W.  Caldwell  as  Dean 
of  University  College,  have  been  accepted. 

ATTENDANCE 

During  the  year  which  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  attendance  upon 
the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  University  reached  a  total  of  8,510 
students,  showing  a  gain  over  1914-15  of  729.  The  total  attendance 
during  the  Summer  Quarter,  1916,  was  5,424.  One  year  ago  the  attend- 
ance for  the  Summer  Quarter  was  4,371,  which  was  less  by  1,053  than 
that  of  the  present  year. 

ENOS  M.    BARTON 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  July  n,  1916,  the  follow- 
ing memorial  to  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  a  trustee  of  the  University  since 
1898,  was  adopted: 

Whereas.  Enos  M.  Barton,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  departed  this  life  May  3,  1916, 
be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  an  expression  of  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  character  and  services  of  Mr.  Barton,  and  sincere  sympathy  over  our  mutual 
loss,  be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Barton  and  family,  and  that  the  following  memorial  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Board: 

Enos  Melancthon  Barton  died  at  his  southern  home  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  May  3, 
1916.  Mr.  Barton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  For 
twenty-six  years,  ending  in  1908,  he  served  as  its  president.     He  was  a  native  of 
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Jefferson  County,  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  telegraph  messenger 
at  Watertown  and  later  worked  as  a  telegraph  operator.  In  1864  he  was  a  night 
operator  on  the  New  York  Central  Railway,  attending  meanwhile  first-year  classes 
at  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  worked  as  a  telegraph  operator  in  New  York 
during  the  Civil  War,  sending  night  press  reports,  and  afterward  became  chief  operator 
of  the  Western  Union  office  at  Rochester.  About  1869  Mr.  Barton  went  into  partner- 
ship with  George  W.  Shawk,  a  former  foreman  of  the  Western  Union  shop  at  Cleve- 
land, and  helped  establish  a  business  which  afterward  developed  into  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  Mr.  Shawk  later  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm  to  Elisha  Gray,  who 
had  been  the  shop's  best  customer,  and  the  firm  name  became  Gray  &  Barton.  A 
little  later  General  Anson  Stager,  general  superintendent  and  afterward  vice-president 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  became  an  equal  partner  in  the  firm,  and 
the  business  was  removed  to  Chicago.  In  1872  the  Western  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  was  incorporated  to  continue  the  business  of  Gray  &  Barton  and  to  take 
over  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  instrument  shop  at  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
General  Stager  was  the  new  company's  first  president.  Mr.  Barton  was  its  secretary 
and  later  its  vice-president.  The  Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  made 
telephone  equipment  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  during  the  fierce 
war  waged  by  that  company  and  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  for  the  control 
of  the  telephone  industry.  When  peace  was  made  in  1879,  and  the  Western  Union 
Company  retired  from  the  telephone  field,  the  Western  Electric  Company  was  organ- 
ized to  absorb  the  Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  and  certain  manu- 
facturing licenses  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company.  General  Stager  was 
made  president  and  Mr.  Barton  vice-president,  continuing  in  that  office  until  General 
Stager's  death  in  1887.  In  1887  he  became  its  president,  and  in  1898  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Barton  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  year  1898,  serving  until  his  death.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Merchants 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.  and  member  of  the  Union  League,  Chicago,  Commercial,  Quad- 
rangle, and  Hinsdale  clubs,  and  of  the  Memorial  Church  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Barton  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  affairs.  From  early  manhood  he  was 
identified  with  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  electrical)  industry  and  was  a  large 
factor  in  its  advancement,  especially  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
As  Trustee  of  the  University,  he  was  active  until  prevented  by  failing  health  during 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  He  served  for  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Investment,  where  his  judgment  was  of  great  value,  as  it  was  in  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Board. 

GIFTS 

Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Blair  has  given  to  the  University  eleven  pieces 
of  ancient  glass  and  three  pieces  of  early  Japanese  pottery.  These  gifts 
have  been  on  exhibition  in  the  Classics  Building. 

James  Vincent  Nash,  of  the  Class  of  19 15,  has  made  a  contribution 
which  provides,  each  year  for  ten  years,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  by 
the  University  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Reynolds  Club.  These 
purchases  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Club. 
At  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  Mr.  Nash  proposes  to  provide  an 
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endowment  fund  of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  continue 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Club. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  year,  since  his  graduation,  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift,  of  the  Class 
of  1907,  has  contributed  prizes  to  undergraduate  students  for  excellence 
in  scholarship,  as  shown  by  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Swift  has  now  provided  an  endowment 
which  perpetuates  these  prizes.  The  fund,  thus  generously  given, 
establishes  what  are  to  be  known  as  the  Civil  Govermnent  Scholarships. 
They  are  limited  to  Freshmen,  the  hope  being  that  they  will  encourage 
serious  study  early  in  the  student's  career. 

The  gifts,  of  which  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rosenberger,  Mr. 
James  Vincent  Nash,  and  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift  are  typical,  are  most 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  of  the  alumni  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

CHAIR  OF  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  POLAND 

By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  M.  de  Voynich,  of  London,  the 
University  will  receive  an  annual  contribution  for  three  years  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Chair  of  Political  and  Economic  History  of 
Poland.  The  donor  of  this  fund  in  his  communication  to  the  Trustees 
writes : 

My  object  in  making  this  offer  is  the  desire  to  increase  the  knowledge  in  the 
United  States  of  the  history  of  the  Polish  people,  in  order  that,  through  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  and  development  of  Poland,  there  may  be  established  a  better 
understanding  between  the  several  millions  of  Poles  inhabiting  the  United  States 
and  Americans.  Poland  being  torn  by  force  between  three  inimical  powers,  it  is 
essential  that  Polish  history  should  be  taught  impartially  from  a  Polish  point  of  view 
and  not  distorted  to  suit  the  political  purposes  of  any  of  these  oppressing  powers. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  of 
Military  Science,  beginning  October  1,  1916.  It  is  understood  that 
a  regular  army  officer  will  be  detailed  for  this  service  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

A  bronze  bust  of  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  modeled  by 
Lorado  Taft,  is  being  placed  in  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Physiology  has  been  separated  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology.  Of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson  has  been  appointed 
Chairman,  and  of  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macology, Professor  Albert  P.  Mathews  has  been  appointed  Chairman. 
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TO  OCTOBER  1,  1893 

By  ALONZO  KETCHAM  PARKER 

Everyone  knows  that  the  University  did  not  spring  into  existence, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  on  the  memorable  first  day  of  October,  1892. 
The  First  Year,  which  opened  then,  and  which  this  contribution  under- 
takes to  describe,  is  merely  the  First  Year  fondly  talked  of  in  alumni 
meetings,  the  First  Year  of  registrations  and  of  deans,  of  lectures  and 
of  examinations,  of  cuts  and  of  flunks,  of  fellowships,  and  scholar- 
ships and  honorable  mention,  of  fraternities  and  athletics,  of  college 
politics  and  of  clubs.  It  is  taken  for  granted  here  that  much  eventful, 
far-resounding  University  history  was  transacted  before  this  First  Year 
began  its  dizzy  course.  But  for  our  present  purpose  the  greater  part 
of  it  may  be  dismissed  from  further  consideration  when  we  have  set  down 
a  few  conspicuous  dates. 

July,  1886.    The  University  of  Chicago,  now  known  as  the  Old  University,  graduated 

its  last  class  and  closed  its  doors. 
May,  1889.     Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  made  a  subscription  of  $600,000  to  the  American 

Baptist  Education  Society,  on  condition  that  the  Society  secure  within  twelve 

months  additional  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  toward  the  endowment 

fund  of  a  college  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
June,  1890.    Announcement  was  made  that  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  offer 

had  been  satisfactorily  met.  I 

September  10,  1890.     The  University  of  Chicago  was  incorporated. 
September  18,  1890.     William  Rainey  Harper,  already  a  trustee  of  the  University,  was 

elected  its  president.     He  asked  for  six  months'  time  to  consider  this  offer. 
December  15,  1890.     The  American  Baptist  Education  Society  transferred  to  the 

Trustees  of  the  University:  (a)  the  site  acquired  from  Mr.  Marshall  Field,  namely, 

three  blocks  extending  from  Fifty-sixth  Street  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  along  the 

east  line  of  Ellis  Avenue;   (b)  the  subscriptions  and  pledges  given  to  the  Society 

in  trust  for  the  University;    (c)  all  funds  held  by  the  Society  in  trust  for  the 

University. 
January  1,  1891.     University   Bulletin   No.    1,   containing,   with   other  important 

matters,  the  Plan  of  Organization,  was  issued. 
February  16,  1891.     William  Rainey  Harper  wrote  from  Yale  University  to  the 

Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  formally  accepting  his  election  as  President 

of  the  University. 
April  n,  1 89 1.     Articles  of  agreement  between  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  and  the 

University  of  Chicago  were  ratified,  by  which  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan 
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Park  became  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University,  with  its  home  on   the 

University  grounds. 
June  9,  1801.     Henry  Ives  Cobb  was  appointed  University  architect,  and  plans  for 

three  buildings  were  approved. 
July  1,  1  So  1.     William  Rainey  Harper  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President  of  the 

University. 
July  9,  1 89 1.     The  first  professorial  appointment  was  made,  namely,  that  of  Frank 

Frost  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  tutor  in  Yale  University,  to  be  University  Examiner  and 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

William  Rainey  Harper,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  when  he  was  elected  President,  and  six  months  intervened 
between  his  election  and  his  formal  acceptance  of  the  office.  It  was 
not  as  President,  therefore,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  he  drew  up  the  Plan  of  Organization 
which,  after  a  very  full  explanation  and  discussion,  was  approved  by  the 
Board  on  December  24,  1890,  and  published  as  Official  Bulletin  No.  1 
in  January,  1891.  This  Plan  of  Organization  thus  became  the  consti- 
tution under  which  the  University  worked  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1892. 
Some  account  of  it,  therefore,  must  here  be  given. 

The  Plan  arranges  the  work  of  the  University  under  three  Divisions: 
I,  The  University  Proper;  II,  The  University  Extension;  III,  The 
University  Press. 

I.  The  University  Proper  is  a  designation  large  enough  to  include 
Academies,  Colleges,  Affiliated  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  Graduate 
and  Professional  Schools. 

Academies,  according  to  the  large  conception  of  a  university  set 
forth  in  the  Plan,  are  not  merely  desirable  adjuncts  to  a  university, 
but  it  is  incomplete  without  them.  The  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
accordingly,  was  precisely  contemporaneous  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work  of  instruction  with  the  University.  It  was  financed  and  controlled 
by  the  University  Board.  It  was  as  truly  an  organic  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  the  Academic  College  or  the  Divinity  School.  President 
Harper  sets  forth  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Academy  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  his  first  Convocation  Statement:  "The  University  has  no 
apology  to  offer  for  its  direct  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Academy. 
Interest  in  such  work  and  control  of  it  are  alike  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  universities  as  such  to  take  in  hand  the  whole 
question  of  secondary  education." 

The  colleges  carry  on  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  for  the  under- 
graduate degrees.  Affiliated  colleges  are  described,  but  with  rather 
vague  generalities,  in  the  Official  Bulletin  No.  2.     "Besides  its  Colleges 
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in  Chicago,  the  University  will  enter  into  affiliation  with  colleges  situated 
at  different  points.  The  character  and  terms  of  affiliation  will  be  such  as 
may  mutually  be  agreed  upon.  In  every  case,  however,  the  standard 
curriculum  and  regulations  of  the  affiliated  colleges  will  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  colleges  of  the  University."  The  affiliation  of  colleges 
under  varying  conditions  and  degrees  of  dependence  with  a  central 
degree-conferring  university  was  common  enough  at  this  time  in 
England,  in  Canada,  in  India.  President  Harper  never  dreamed  of 
claiming  originality  for  the  plan.  Nevertheless,  no  such  relation  of  one 
educational  institution  to  another  as  that  proposed  in  the  Plan  was 
familiar  to  the  American  people,  and  the  confident  invitation  it  was  popu- 
larly understood  to  give  to  colleges  generally  to  come  and  be  affiliated 
aroused  both  curiosity  and  concern.  The  affiliation  scheme  offered, 
it  was  plain,  to  small  and  inadequately  endowed  colleges  in  the  West  and 
South  especially  many  and  indisputable  advantages,  and  it  won  friends 
at  once.  But  it  called  forth  hostile  criticism  also,  for  indeed  its  dis- 
advantages were  as  easily  discoverable  as  its  merits.  Absurd  as  the 
suspicion  now  seems,  President  Harper  was  seriously  charged  with  selfish 
and  sinister  designs  in  making  these  proposals,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  derisive  newspaper  talk  of  the  Rockefeller  Educational 
Trust.  But  the  President  was  prepared  for  objections  and  suspicions 
and  was  unmoved  by  them.  Among  the  earliest  University  appoint- 
ments was  that  of  a  Dean  of  Affiliations.  Before  the  Autumn  Quarter 
had  ended  negotiations  were  well  advanced  for  the  affiliation  of  two 
schools  in  Chicago,  the  Harvard  School  on  the  South  Side  and  the 
Chicago  Academy  on  the  West  Side,  and  of  Des  Moines  College, 
Iowa.  / 

II.  The  University  Extension  Division,  the  second  division  of  the 
University,  is  an  elastic  term  intended  to  cover  lecture  and  study  courses 
and  classroom  work  carried  on  outside  the  quadrangles,  and  correspond- 
ence courses  as  well.  Here  again  the  President  did  not  propose  to  wait 
upon  a  slowly  developing  work.  WThen  the  University  opened,  the 
Extension  Division  was  already  equipped  with  a  director,  an  examiner, 
a  corps  of  secretaries,  and  a  faculty.  Large  public  meetings  had  been 
held  in  Chicago  to  introduce  it,  and  classes  and  courses  of  lectures  were 
organized  at  once.  The  demand  for  lecturers  was  immediate  and  urgent. 
During  the  Autumn  Quarter  53  lecturers  were  at  work  in  40  widely 
scattered  "Centers,"  and  an  attendance  of  12,878  students  was  reported. 
In  the  more  exacting  courses  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Department 
430  additional  students  were  enrolled. 
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This  scheme  of  "broadened  educational  work,"  inaugurated  at 
Cambridge  University  in  1873,  had  gained  wide  approval  and  popularity 
in  England;  and  in  the  United  States  it  had  recently  won  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  such  men  as  Professor  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  President  Rogers,  of  Northwestern  University. 

But  nowhere,  until  the  appearance  of  the  Plan  of  Organization,  had 
an  Extension  Division  been  co-ordinated  with  instruction  given  in 
residence  as  an  integral  part  of  a  university.  Just  this,  however,  was 
the  claim  deliberately  made  by  President  Harper,  "To  provide  instruction 
for  those  who,  for  social  or  economic  reasons,  cannot  attend  in  its  class- 
rooms is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  every  university." 
It  was  his  contention,  further,  that  the  results  of  work  done  by  this 
method,  by  correspondence  in  particular,  equaled  in  value  those  of  the 
the  classroom  and  not  infrequently  surpassed  them.  He  had  been 
brought  to  this  conclusion  by  his  own  experience  as  organizer  and 
director  of  an  extraordinarily  successful  Hebrew  Correspondence  School. 
To  the  objection  that,  however  valuable  correspondence  work  might  be, 
it  was  a  distinct  impairment  of  scholarship  standards  to  give  it  university 
recognition  and  credit,  he  was  accustomed  to  reply  that  the  control  and 
testing  of  the  work  by  the  University  itself  should  guarantee  its  excellence, 
"and  if  equal  attainments,  why  not  equal  honors?" 

The  carefully  framed  and  explicit  regulations  under  which  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  worked  were  set  forth  in  Official  Bulletin 
No.  6.  It  was  there  specified  that  students  who  have  done  by  corre- 
spondence half  the  amount  of  undergraduate  work  required  for  a  degree, 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  choice  of  courses  in  an 
undergraduate  college,  and  have  passed  the  entrance  examinations,  will  be 
considered  as  full  matriculants,  and  will  be  accorded  the  privileges  of 
University  students,  with  the  privilege  of  completing  the  course  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  at  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  elect. 

To  not  a  few  conservative  thinkers  these  proposals  were  not  merely 
novel — they  were  revolutionary.  The  suggestion  that  under  any  con- 
ceivable safeguards  credit  toward  a  college  degree  might  be  given  for  any, 
even  the  smallest  amount  of  work  done  by  correspondence  was  abhorrent. 
And  some  of  them  said  so  in  plain  language.  Who  but  a  charlatan 
would  have  the  effrontery  to  claim  that  a  weekly  letter  could  be  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  "learned  presence"?  Plainly,  the  scheme 
was  the  sensational  claptrap  that  might  be  expected  to  issue  from  Chi- 
cago. It  was  nothing  other  than  a  clever  advertising  bid  on  behalf  of  a 
university  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes;  it  threatened  to  degrade  that 
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sacrosanct  thing,  a  college  degree,  below  the  level  even  of  a  Chautauqua 
"seal."  These  were  hard  words,  to  be  sure,  but  they  broke  no  bones. 
And  critics  in  general  were  less  hasty  in  their  judgments  upon  this  new 
departure  in  education,  and  more  reasonable.  They  admitted,  cau- 
tiously and  with  reservations,  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  this 
bold  proposal  to  give  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  by  correspond- 
ence. Carefully  guarded  against  misuse  and  strengthened  at  certain 
weak  points,  it  might  be  admitted  to  trial.  It  contained  possibilities  of 
good  results. 

It  must  be  said  in  extenuation  of  what  now  appears  to  have  been 
hasty  and  captious  criticism  that,  although  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  scheme  University  Extension  by  correspondence  was  one  thing  and 
University  Extension  by  public  lectures  plainly  quite  another  thing, 
the  two  extension  methods  were  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other,  and  condemnation  and  eulogy  were  lavished  without  intelli- 
gent discrimination  upon  the  new  Chicago  idea  of  learning  made  easy. 
It  was  in  fact  the  lecture  method,  in  which  there  was  little  thought  of 
gaining  "credit,"  but  chiefly  of  using  the  opportunity  of  studying  a 
particular  subject  for  three  months  under  university  direction  by  the 
help  of  recommended  books,  and  a  consecutive  course  of  weekly  lectures, 
which  excited  so  much  attention  and  was  received  with  so  much  popular 
favor.  For  University  Extension  in  this  form  the  press  was  fairly  lyrical 
in  its  commendations.  Thus  the  Chicago  Herald  sees  in  it  "  the  overthrow 
of  the  traditions  of  caste  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which 
have  heretofore  kept  the  common  people  out  of  the  higher  pursuits  of 
culture."  "It  is  not  walls  and  palings,"  it  urges  further,  "that  make  a 
university.  It  is  the  coming  together  of  human  beings,  some  to  teach, 
others  to  be  taught."  In  a  similar  exalted  vein  the  Providence  Journal 
of  January  i,  1891,  hails  the  University  Extension  idea,  "since  it  empha- 
sizes the  attitude  of  the  university  toward  laboring  men  and  women,  and 
offers  them  opportunity  for  self-culture  which  the  old  system  would 

never  present Let  us  be  glad  that  there  is  a  better  disposition 

on  the  part  of  the  universities  to  seek  out  men  and  women  of  limited 
opportunities  and  arrange  for  them  the  privileges  of  self-improvement, 
rather  than  to  sit  in  state,  wrapped  with  traditions  and  precedents,  and 
wait  for  these  men  and  women  to  come  to  them  handicapped  by  rules 
and  regulations."  Reading  these  premature  congratulations  on  its  dis- 
position to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  the  Extension  Division  faculty  may 
well  have  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  its  friends.  And  that  this  tall 
talk,  for  which,  of  course,  the  University  was  in  no  way  responsible, 
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wrought  mischief  in  kindling  extravagant  expectations  of  the  rewards 
that  might  await  the  reading  of  a  few  books  and  the  writing  of  a  few 
letters  is  plain  in  the  President's  correspondence  of  the  first  year.  A 
business  man,  who  has  no  time  to  attend  lectures  or  "general  courses" 
at  the  University,  asks  for  "a  general  course  of  reading  which  will  permit 
me  to  take  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination." 
A  woman  wishes  "a  non-resident  course  of  work  whose  successful  com- 
pletion would  give  me  a  degree."  A  minister  asks,  "Have  you  yet 
mapped  out  the  Ph.D.  courses  and  could  I  do  the  work  here  and  report 
at  Chicago  occasionally?" 

It  would  seem  that  President  Harper  must  have  wished  to  correct 
these  immoderately  sanguine  expectations  when  he  raised  a  warning 
voice  in  his  second  Convocation  Address.  "The  work  of  the  University 
Extension  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  no  man  today  can  tell  us  the  shape 

or  form  which  it  will  assume  in  later  years Unless  in  the  future 

a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  attend  the  lectures  do  the  actual  work 
prescribed  and  take  the  examinations,  there  is  danger  that  these  lecture 
studies  wall  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  entertainment  than  of  instruc- 
tion." But  his  confidence  in  the  value  and  stability  of  University 
Extension  remained  unshaken  and  serene.  "Although  we  may  not  be 
able  to  foretell  in  detail  the  form  which  it  will  take  in  the  future,"  he 
continued,  "it  is,  I  make  bold  to  say,  a  permanent  work;  one  which  will 
grow  in  dignity,  and  which  will  assume  an  importance  larger  than  many 
of  the  educators  of  today  conceive  possible."  Nevertheless,  the  methods 
and  achievement  of  the  University  Extension  Division  were  closely 
watched  by  instructors  jealous  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  the  Uni- 
versity. There  is  evidence  of  this  in  the  acceptance  by  the  Senate,  so 
early  as  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1893,  of  the  following  resolution:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  Senate  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  relation 
of  the  University  Extension  Department  to  the  University  proper,  and 
its  published  statements  and  methods  as  affecting  the  educational  policy 
of  the  University."  As  the  outcome  of  a  later  discussion  upon  this 
resolution  it  was  ordered  "to  print  on  every  document  published  by  the 
University  Extension  Division  in  connection  with  the  Lecture-Study 
Department  this  statement:  'It  is  understood  that  the  aim  of  the 
Lecture-Study  Department  is  not  to  extend  to  the  general  audience  the 
same  instruction  as  that  given  in  the  University  classrooms,  but  rather 
stimulate  and  direct  reading  and  study  along  the  various  lines  of  litera- 
ture, history,  and  science.'"  A  year  later  the  Lecture  Study  aims  and 
methods  were  again  under  criticism,  by  its  own  Faculty  this  time,  and 
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the  conditions  under  which  credit  may  be  gained  through  it  were  still 
more  narrowly  defined. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  narrative  of  the  First  Year  to  relate  the  later 
restrictions  and  modifications  of  correspondence  credits  under  the  teach- 
ing of  a  widening  experience,  or  to  tell  of  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
University  Extension  Lecture  Method,  to  which,  at  the  beginning,  public 
interest  was  chiefly  directed. 

III.  A  third  division,  co-ordinate  with  the  University  proper  and 
the  University  Extension  Division,  was  the  University  Press.  The 
Press,  the  Plan  of  Organization  insisted,  was  far  more  than  a  printing 
plant  attached  to  the  University  for  the  convenience  of  official  publica- 
tion; it  ranked  as  an  organic  part  of  the  University,  a  "member" 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  body. 
"For  the  encouragement  of  investigation  and  research,  and  in  order  to 
provide  means  for  the  determination  of  the  results  obtained,"  the 
subsidizing  of  journals  was  in  President  Harper's  view  as  legitimate  a 
function  of  the  university  as  expenditure  upon  the  instruction  of  the 
classroom.  The  department  journal  was  held  to  be  no  less  indispensable 
to  the  satisfactory  equipment  of  the  department  than  its  library.  The 
Press  was  accepted  by  the  public  with  little  comment.  It  could  not  be 
"featured"  by  the  newspapers  as  a  sensational  novelty,  for  other  great 
universities  were  "disseminating  knowledge"  by  means  of  journals,  but 
it  loomed  large  in  the  scheme  of  organization,  larger  still  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  quickly  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  University.  The  publication  of  journals  was  begun 
promptly.  When  the  Spring  Quarter  of  1893  closed,  the  University  was 
already  publishing  the  Journal  of  Political  ^Economy,  the  Journal  of 
Geology,  the  Biblical  World,  Hebraica,  and  the  University  Extension 
World.  The  University  Press  has  had  an  interesting  history,  but  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  First  Year. 

But  the  sensational  feature  of  the  Plan,  its  boldest  innovation,  its 
most  audacious  flouting  of  immemorial  academic  tradition,  makes  its 
unheralded  appearance  as  No.  1  of  General  Regulations.  "The  year 
shall  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  beginning  respectively  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July,  and  continuing  twelve 
weeks  each,  thus  leaving  a  week  between  the  close  of  one  quarter  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Each  quarter  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal 
terms  of  six  weeks  each."  Today  the  Four-Quarter  System  is  as  familiar 
to  all  who  are  or  have  been  members  of  the  University  as  the  alphabet 
or  the  multiplication  table.     We  have  had  long  experience  of  its  every 
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possible  advantage  and  disadvantage.  We  have  listened  to  and  debated 
every  objection  that  can  conceivably  be  urged  against  it.  We  have 
amended  the  calendar  in  relatively  unimportant  particulars.  This  is  not 
saying  that  everyone  is  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  There  are  instructors 
who,  after  considerable  experience  with  the  Four-Quarter  System  and  its 
major  and  minor  credits,  still  long  for  the  well-beaten  paths  of  the  familiar 
semester.  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  receives  from  the  large 
majority,  both  of  students  and  instructors,  a  cordial  acceptance.  Today 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  it  is  taken  for  granted;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
established  order.  It  could  hardly  be  cast  out  without  a  rending  and 
dislocation  of  the  entire  fabric. 

But  in  the  beginning,  of  course,  it  was  an  upsetting  novelty  and 
urgently  required  explanation  and  justification.  In  the  unpublished 
first  annual  report  (1890-91)  President  Harper  foresees  objection  and 
elaborates  the  defense.  "There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  during 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  year  the  buildings  of  the  University  should  be 
empty,  and  the  advantages  it  offers  should  be  denied  many  who  desire 
them.  The  small  number  of  hours  required  of  professors  makes  it 
possible  for  investigation  to  be  carried  on  all  the  time,  and  in  the  climate 
of  Chicago  there  is  no  season  which  upon  the  whole  is  more  suitable  for 
work  than  the  summer."  Needless  to  say  the  President's  exposition 
wrought  conviction  at  once  upon  the  practical  business  man  the  country 
over.  The  proposition  might  be  novel,  but  it  was  eminently  sensible. 
No  objection  could  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  running-your-plant- 
all-the-year-round  consideration.  There  was,  of  course,  much  besides 
this  to  be  said  for  the  continuous  session.  The  President  enumerates 
seven  other  advantages.  For  example:  "It  will  permit  the  admission 
of  students  to  the  University  several  times  during  the  year  rather  than 
at  one  time  only."  "It  will  enable  students  who  have  lost  time  because 
of  illness  to  make  up  the  lost  work  without  further  injury  to  their  health 
or  detriment  to  the  subject  studied."  But  why  pursue  farther  this  well- 
beaten  track  ? 

The  press,  East  and  West,  had  little  but  applause  for  the  Four- 
Quarter  System.  An  occasional  cry  of  distress,  it  is  true,  was  raised 
over  the  ruthless  abolition  of  the  college  "class,"  glorified  and  enshrined 
in  the  affections  of  every  alumnus.  And  it  did  seem  a  pity  that  the 
Harper  educational  innovations,  admirable  as  they  were,  taken  one  by 
one,  should  come  in  suddenly  as  a  flood,  sweeping  away  customs  sanc- 
tioned by  immemorial  tradition  and  robbing  the  student  career  of  its 
rowdiest  joys.     "If   I   understand  your  plan,"   said  once  an  anxious 
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inquirer  to  the  President,  "there  will  be  no  clearly  marked  division  of  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  into  classes,  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior,  Senior,  as  we  have  them  at  Yale,  for  example,  or  at  Amherst?" 
"No."  "And  in  that  case,"  pursued  the  inquirer  with  deepening 
anxiety,  "there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  class  scrimmages,  no 
encouragement  for  the  hazing  of  Freshmen,  no  college  spirit,  in  short  ?" 
"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the  President.  And  it  must  be  said  for 
Dr.  Harper  that  he  did  not  love  innovations  that  offended,  that  in 
offering  his  Four-Quarter  Scheme  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  real  value  of 
the  class  organization  in  the  promotion  among  undergraduates  of  "col- 
lege spirit"  and  of  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  among  alumni.  He  deplored 
sincerely  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  something  worth  preserving  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  higher  good,  and  he  was  continually  devising  means, 
not  always  successfully  to  be  sure,  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  henceforth  impossible  "class."  He  had  even  been  heard  to 
say  of  hazing,  that  bete  noir  of  college  presidents,  that  he  regarded  it  as  in 
theory  an  admirable  and  wholesome  institution,  although  in  practice  it 
appeared  always  and  altogether  detestable  and  vicious. 

In  reading  the  multifarious  contemporary  comment  upon  the  Plan, 
one  questions  whether  the  Summer  Quarter,  which  bulked  so  largely  in 
it,  was  always  clearly  distinguished  by  its  critics  from  the  summer  school 
just  then  coming  into  favor  the  country  over.  Along  with  certain  super- 
ficial points  of  likeness  there  were  marked  and  serious  differences  between 
the  two.  To  this  day,  it  may  be  added,  members  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  do  not  receive  kindly  inquiries  regarding  "your  Summer 
School. ' '  The  mistake  is  more  easily  excused,  however,  when  one  reflects 
that  summer  schools  are  every  year  approximating  more  closely  to  the 
unique  "  Summer  Quarter"  of  Chicago.  But  it  must  have  been  the  hasty 
and  pardonable  assumption  in  1891  and  1892  that  the  one  was  in  fact 
merely  the  equivalent,  under  a  pretentious  name,  of  the  other  that 
explains  the  malicious  jest  regarding  the  "Chautauqua  annex"  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  once  so  popular  in  educational  circles  in  the 
more  highly  cultured  East.  It  cannot  be  charged  against  The  Nation , 
however,  that  it  did  not  take  the  Summer  Quarter  seriously.  In  an 
article  upon  the  University  in  its  issue  of  October  6,  1892,  it  offers  these 
diverting  objections  to  it: 

This  innovation  will  be  serviceable  to  but  two  classes  of  students,  the  very  poor 
and  the  very  ambitious.  Those  students  who  have  to  work  their  way  through  college 
and  who  can  best  earn  the  funds  they  need  by  teaching  country  schools  in  winter  will 
be  able  to  teach  through  the  winter  and  study  through  the  summer.     But  since  pro- 
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vision  is  made  for  non-resident  work,  the  Summer  Quarter  does  not  seem  necessary 

to  meet  the  want*  of  this  class  of  students These  long  courses  in  short  terms, 

the  attempt  to  keep  the  University  under  full  steam  through  the  moist  heat  of  a 
Chicago  summer,  the  encouragement  given  to  the  student  to  compress  four  years' 
work  into  three  years— the  whole  scheme  breathes  that  nervous,  restless  haste  win.  h 
is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  features  of  American  life.  And  when  our  universal 
come  to  forget  that  "school"  means  leisure,  and  that  high  thinking  cannot  be  hurried, 
one  of  the  last  safeguards  against  the  national  vice  of  overpressure  will  be  lost. 

Official  Bulletin  No.  1  which  presented  the  Plan  of  Organization 
contained  also  the  Charter  of  the  University,  which  enumerates  among 
the  objects  for  which  "said  corporation"  is  formed,  this:  "To  establish 
and  maintain  a  university  in  which  may  be  taught  all  branches  of  higher 
learning."  Unhappily,  it  has  always  been  assumed  in  the  United  States 
that  a  university  charter  does  not  necessarily  create  a  university  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word,  but  only  an  institution  which  is  permitted  to 
teach  all  branches  of  higher  learning,  and  will  do  so,  perhaps,  when  its 
equipment,  financial  and  otherwise,  warrants  the  undertaking,  but  which 
contents  itself  meanwhile  with  the  grade  of  instruction  which  allows  with- 
out complete  loss  of  self-respect  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree 
at  the  end  of  four  years  of  residence. 

To  many  sincere  friends  of  higher  education  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  true  university  in  Chicago,  however  favorable  the  auspices, 
appeared  a  hazardous  and  doubtful  experiment.  A  college  then  ?  By 
all  means.  Chicago  needed  nothing  so  much  as  a  generously  endowed 
college.  But  was  it  conceivable  that  a  university  on  a  large  scale,  such  as 
Dr.  Harper  was  planning,  could  find  a  constituency  in  the  West  ?  Was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  a  city  which  boasted  to  the  world  of  its  stockyards 
would  sympathize  at  all  with  the  research  professor  ? 

Dr.  Harper  was  warned  by  his  more  experienced  elders  that  he  must 
not  allow  himself  to  be  ruled  by  Chicago's  bumptiousness.  With  tiresome 
iteration  he  was  bidden  to  make  haste  slowly,  to  cut  his  garment  ac- 
cording to  his  cloth,  to  remember  that  certain  things  are  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  university  that  money,  however  lavishly  expended, 
cannot  buy.  Establish  your  college  and  let  it  expand  under  judicious 
and  conservative  control.  Universities  are  not  knocked  together  in  a 
short  twelve  months.  If,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  your 
college  expands  into  a  university,  well  and  good.  By  that  time,  per- 
haps, crude  Chicago  will  have  gained  in  wisdom  as  in  years,  and  the 
west  will  know  what  to  think  of  a  university. 

But  none  of  these  things,  not  grave  remonstrance  or  flippant  ridicule, 
moved  William  Rainey  Harper.    He  accepted  the  offer  of  the  presidency 
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only  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  distinctest  possible  understanding  with 
the  Trustees  that  he  was  expected  to  organize  and  direct  an  institution 
prepared  to  do  graduate  work  at  the  outset,  and  this  settled  purpose  was 
reinforced  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  second  gift  in  1891  of  $1,000,000  accom- 
panied by  the  stipulation  that  the  income  of  $800,000  was  to  be  used  for 
non-professional  graduate  instruction  and  fellowships.    And  it  presently 
came  to  be  widely  understood,  chiefly  through  the  acceptance  by  a 
group  of  eminent  scholars  of  an  invitation  to  come  to  Chicago,  that  the 
University's  chiefest  concern  was  its  graduate  school.     It  was  plain  that 
men  of  established  reputation  and  secure  position  would  not  forsake 
graduate  chairs  at  Freiberg  and  Wisconsin  and  Cornell,  at  Cambridge 
and  Yale  and  Clark  on  any  less  urgent  inducement  than  was  offered  in  a 
larger  opportunity  to  direct  the  research  work  of  advanced  students. 
It  was  this  line  that  proved  strong  enough  to  draw  these  adventurous 
scholars  against  the  very  serious,  if  unavoidable,  handicap  of  the  absence 
at  Chicago  of  all  well-settled  academic  precedents  and  hoary  traditions; 
agamst  President  Harper's  avowed  purpose  to  proceed  by  untried  educa- 
tional methods;   and  at  the  risk,  as  it  seemed  to  not  a  few  in  that  day, 
of  the  gradual  abandonment  of  ambitious  but  hastily  conceived  schemes,' 
if  not  of  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  entire  inflated  enterprise. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  the  promise  of  university  instruc- 
tion at  Chicago  was  taken  immediately  at  its  face  value  by  scores  of 
young  men  and  women.    If  the  University  owes  much-and  it  ha* 
always  gratefully  acknowledged  this  indebtedness-to  the  instructors 
who  by  faith  embraced  the  prospect  from  afar  of  things  not  seen  as  yet 
and  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  lecture  halls 
one  day  to  rise  out  of  a  swamp  on  the  outskirts  of  a  rude  and  unkempt 
western  city,  equally  must  it  hold  in  honor  the  earliest  members  of  its 
graduate  school  who,  at  a  crisis  hour  in  their  preparation  for  a  life  career 
committed  themselves  unhesitatingly  and  loyally  to  its  untried  guidance' 
The  President's  letter-books  for  1891  and  1892  are  filled  with  inquiries 
from  persons  already  holding  a  college  degree,  and  many  of  them  college 
teachers,  as  to  the  new  University's  requirements  for  its  Ph.D.  degree 
in  this  or  the  other  department.     To  the  amazement  of  everyone  but  its 
President,  m  the  University's  first  enrolment  its  graduate  students  con- 
siderably outnumbered  its  undergraduates.     The  figures  read  348  to 
276.     At  this  time  this  was  the  largest  number  of  graduate  students  in 
attendance  at  any  American  university.     The  first  Annual  Register 
contains  the  names  of  61  fellows,  all  presumably  candidates  for  a  hi-her 
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decree-  and  at  the  third  Convocation,  June  26,  1893,  closing  the  first 
academic  year,  :  5  undergraduate  and  24  graduate  degrees  were  conferred 
Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  Dr.  Harper  s  msistence  upon  the 
university  conception  in  all  that  he  said  of  the  new  institution  and  the 
announcement  of  the  specific  designation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  s  second  gift 
of  St.000,000  to  graduate  work  that  brought  to  the  University  c 
unsolicited  and  unexpected  gift  of  S5oo,ooo  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  and  the  formal  acceptan  e  o  h  s 
gift  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  July  1, 1891,  fell  felici- 
tously upon  his  first  official  day. 

But  in  the  pride  of  its  early  renown,  its  large  resources  and  its  larger 
expectations,  the  University  was  not  unmindful  of  its  obligations 1  to ^s 
ill  fated  predecessor.    It  was  not  merely  generous   but  just,  that  this 
oblation  should  be  formally  recognized.    The  Old  University,  too 
though  its  losses  were  heavy  and  irretrievable,  possessed  still  considerate 
and  valuable  assets  of  alumni  loyalty  which  must,  if  possible,  be  trans- 
ferred to  its  successor.    It  was  a  keenly  relished  jest  with  our  conserva- 
rive  eastern  critics  that  the  University  of  Chicago  had  sprung  f  ull-fledged 
onrtL  head  of  Minerva,  equipped  not  only  with  Graduate  and  Divinity 
schools,  but  with  a  body  of  alumni,  tie  orphans  of  the  Old  University, 
and  a  professor  emeritus.    James  Robinson  Boise,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  S.  1  .JJ., 

upon  whom  this  honor  was  bestowed,  then  in  his  y<?' **** 

distinguished  Greek  scholar  who  had  given  laborious  years  of  instruc- 
tion to the  Old  University  and  to  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  a 
Morgan  Park.    Never  were  academic  honors  more  worth,  y  bes  — 
As  early  as  February  2,  189.,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  °™  ^ 
had  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  alumn,  of  the  Old  University. 
It  is  made  my  duty,  as  it  is  also  a  pleasure,  to  communicate  ,0  yon the flowing 
.•      „f  ,h,  Tto/rd  of  Trustees  of  the  new  University  which  was  taken  February  2, 
S       Resolved     hat  fa  vYew  of  the  relation  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago  to  the 
fas, Uutton  that  farmerly  bore  that  name,  we  hereby  confirm  and  re-enact  the  degree 
TrT  and  BS   conferred  by  the  former  University  of  Chicago,  and  we  mvite  the 
"graduates  .0  consideftbTmselves  alumni  of  this  University  and  to  co-opera.e  with  us  in 
building  it  into  greatness. 

The  Old  University  graduated,  in  its  25  classes,  311  men  and  women 
At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  there  were  282  living  alumm. _Dr. 
Calusha  Anderson,  President  of  the  Old  University  (1878-85),  became 
Sad  Protsor  of  Homiletics  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Un= of 
Chicago  Nathaniel  Butler,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Old  L  m  crsity 
U884  86),  was  Director  of  the  University  Extension  Division  ui  the  new 
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University.  The  alumni  of  the  Old  University  were  represented  on  the 
faculty  of  the  new  by  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  class  of  '70;  Robert 
Francis  Harper,  class  of  '83;  Elizabeth  C.  Cooley,  class  of  '83';  David 
Judson  Lingle,  class  of  '85.  Theodore  Morelle  Hammond,  class  of  '85 
was  the  University  Steward  in  the  First  Year.  Three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  were  alumni  of  the  Old  University— Frederick  A. 
Smith,  class  of  '65;  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  class  of  '68;  and  Eli  B.  Felsen- 
thal,  class  of  '78. 

^  That  this  adoption  of  the  alumni  of  the  Old  University  was  taken 
seriously  by  both  parties  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  University  Weekly 
which  began  at  once  the  publication  of  "Alumni  Notes."    In  the  last 
issue  of  the  academic  year,  June  19,  1893,  the  Weekly  publishes  this 
editorial  note: 

All  the  visible  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  Universities  of  Chicago 
is  the  old  alumni.     We  thought  it  therefore  fitting  in  this,  our  goodby  number,  to  give 

attention  to  this  part  of  the  University Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  present  to 

our  readers  engravings  of  the  last  class  of  the  old,  and  the  first  class  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity, and  we  trust  that  these  classes  may  clasp  hands  across  the  intervening  six  years 
and  so  make  continuous  the  history  and  interest  of  the  old  institution  We  trust 
moreover,  that  the  alumni  will  appreciate  that  the  Weekly  is  their  organ  as  well  as  the 
students;,  and  that  it  has,  ever  since  the  first  number,  given  a  considerable  attention 
to  their  interests.  It  is  the  only  student  publication  of  the  University,  it  has  made 
arrangements  to  appear  again  next  year,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  official  organ 
of  the  alumni. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  students  themselves  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School  is  shown  in  the  attention  given  it  by  the  University  News 
In  the  first  month  of  the  first  quarter  the  News  publishes  a  classification 
of  the  graduate  students  by  departments,  *  by  which  it  appears  that 
Political  Economy  leads  with  22,  English,  Classics,  and  History  15  each 
and  Semitics  n,  and  a  table  showing  the  colleges  and  universities  (62  in 
all)  from  which  these  students  have  received  degrees.    Later  appears  an 
editorial  beginning,  "The  University  has  definitely  announced  that  it. 
policy  is  to  emphasize  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School."    In  No- 
vember the  News  publishes  in  full  an  address  by  Professor  Hale  before 
the  Baptist  Social  Union  on  "The  Graduate  School.    Its  Place  in  the 
University  and  the  Problems  Presented  by  It,"  and  comments  edi- 
torially and  with  approval  upon  these  words:   "We  must  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  undergraduate  body,  with  its  problems  of  fraternities,  of 
organizations,  of  debating  societies,  of  athletic  victories  and  defeats  'in- 
teresting as  these  things  are,  is  not  the  heart  of  the  University.    We 
must  magnify  the  name  of  the  Graduate  School." 
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In  a  review  of  the  University's  first  quarter,  December  23,  the  News 
returns  to  this  topic:  ''The  undergraduate  element  may  not  rind  here 
exactly  the  life  which  prevails  in  a  distinctly  academic  college.  The 
predominant  element  is  the  graduate,  and  the  undergraduate  element  is 
beginning  to  accept  the  fact,  and  adapt  itself  accordingly." 

It  is  open  to  conjecture  that  these  editorials  were  "inspired."  But 
however  that  may  have  been,  they  leave  no  doubt  that  already  in  the 
autumn  of  1892  it  was  commonly  recognized  by  even-one  that  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  held  the  first  place  in  its  affections  and 
hopes.  In  all  departments  graduate  courses  and  seminars  were  offered, 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  graduate  degrees  would  be  conferred 
are  set  forth  in  detail.  "No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
University,"  say  the  statutes  of  1892  succinctly  and  austerely.  But  from 
this  counsel  of  perfection  the  University,  as  everyone  knows,  later 
lapsed  cheerfully  and  with  scant  apology  for  its  defection.  As  if  to  mock 
and  deride  the  disappointed  seeker  for  easy  alphabetic  honors,  these  same 
statutes  of  1892  inform  him  how  he  must  proceed  if  he  wishes  to  attain  a 
Chicago  LL.D.  Here  are  the  steep  successive  steps  by  which  he  may 
climb  to  the  royal  purple: 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  candidates  will  be  required:  (1)  to  have  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.;  (2)  to  spend  three  years  of  resident  study  at  the  University  in 
pursuance  of  an  accepted  course  of  study;  (3)  to  present  a  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  candidate's  work  has  been  done;  (4)  to  pass  a  satisfactory  final  examination  upon 
the  work  of  the  three  years. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  single  candidate  who  has  offered  himself  for 
this  ''Great  Adventure." 

To  this  early  emphasis  upon  the  University  proper  may  be  ascribed 
no  doubt  the  tradition  current  in  every  student  generation  that  the  Trus- 
tees are  proposing,  as  soon  as  a  decent  pretext  can  be  found  or  manu- 
factured, to  shuffle  off  entirely  the  undergraduate  colleges.  A  shadowy 
justification  for  the  rumor  is  discernible  perhaps  in  the  language  of  the 
President  to  the  Arts  Faculty  at  its  first  meeting,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  hope  that  "the  time  would  come  when  the  work  of  the  Academic 
Colleges  might  be  done  elsewhere  than  on  this  campus,  leaving  the  faculty 
free  to  devote  its  undivided  time  and  strength  to  the  higher  work." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  on  this  topic  from  the  President's  first 
annual  report,  left  unfinished  and  never  published: 

It  is  now  expected  by  all  who  are  interested  that  the  University  idea  is  to  be 
emphasized.     It  is  proposed  to  establish  not  a  College  but  a  University,  and  it  was 
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with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the  selection  of  the  Faculty  has  been  made.  A  large 
number  of  the  professors  have  been  selected  with  the  understanding  that  their  work 
is  to  be  exclusively  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  organization,  as  it  has  been  perfected, 
would  be,  from  the  college  point  of  view,  entirely  a  mistake.  It  has  been  the  desire  to 
establish  an  institution  which  should  not  be  a  rival  of  the  many  colleges  already  in 
existence,  but  which  should  help  these  colleges.  The  cry  which  is  frequently  heard 
that  there  are  too  many  colleges  has  no  foundation.  We  have  not  too  many  colleges. 
There  is  ground  for  complaint,  however,  that  the  colleges  which  we  have  are  not 
better  provided  with  means  for  doing  the  work  which  they  profess  to  do.  To  assist 
these  numerous  colleges,  to  furnish  them  instructors  who  shall  be  able  to  do  work  of 
the  highest  order — to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  main  energies  of  the  institution  have 
been  directed  toward  graduate  work.  By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts  the 
larger  portion  of  the  University's  income  must  be  devoted  to  non-professional  gradu- 
ate work.  The  gift  of  Mr.  William  B.  Ogden  is  especially  set  apart  for  graduate  work 
in  pure  science.  The  lecture  hall  of  the  University  has  been  arranged  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  Graduate  Department,  and  to  this  end  each 
Department  is  assigned  a  suite  of  rooms,  the  central  room  of  which  is  a  departmental 
library.  The  setting  apart  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  sustain  forty  fellowships  is 
another  indication  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  work.  It  is  understood,  therefore, 
from  the  beginning  that  college  work  is  to  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  institution. 

With  what  inward  satisfaction  Dr.  Harper  must  have  spoken  these 
words  in  his  Convocation  Statement  of  July  i,  1893: 

The  demand  for  graduate  work  was  greater  than  could  have  been  expected. 
There  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  210  students,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  laboratories  are  not  yet  built,  and  that  many  of 
the  departments  are  entirely  without  equipment  to  do  advanced  work.  The  history 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  year  shows  also  that  eastern  men  will  not  hesitate  to 
come  west;  that  antiquity,  after  all,  means  little.  Students  soon  learn  where  good 
work  is  done.  In  undergraduate  work  it  may  be  the  institution  which  draws  students? 
in  graduate  work  it  is  not  the  institution  but  the  man. 

In  the  "General  Regulations  of  the  University"  as  published  in 
Official  Bulletin  No.  1  stands  this  ordinance: 

Every  undergraduate  student  shall  be  required,  and  every  graduate  student 
requested,  to  attend  the  daily  Chapel  service.  This  service  shall  be  held  upon  week 
days  at  12:30  p.m.  and  upon  Sunday  at  9:30  a.m. 

Long  before  the  opening  day,  however,  it  became  plain  that  the 
required  undergraduate  attendance  was  impracticable  until  a  larger 
assembly  room  could  be  provided,  and  this  particular  provision  was  sus- 
pended. Nor  was  it  found  desirable  to  continue  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  chapels  later  than  the  first  quarter.  The  daily  chapel  service 
stipulated  for  in  the  Regulations  was  duly  held  at  12:30  on  October  1. 
The  assembly  room  at  the  north  end  of  Cobb  Hall,  seating  nearly  five 
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hundred,  was  filled,  with  a  fringe  of  men  standing  against  the  wall  on 
three  sides.  A  group  of  Trustees,  seventeen  in  number,  sat  at  the  left 
of  the  platform,  and  on  the  right  members  of  the  University  faculties. 
Promptly  upon  the  hour  the  din  of  hammer  and  saw  with  which  the 
building  was  ringing  ceased,  and  a  little  procession  in  academic  dress 
entered,  consisting  of  William  Rainey  Harper,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures; 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Head  Dean  of 
the  Colleges ;  Eri  Baker  Hulbert,  Head  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School;  Galusha  Anderson,  Head  Professor  of 
Homiletics;  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Dean  of  Women  in  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  Colleges.  The  simple  and  impressive  religious  service 
followed  this  order:  The  doxology,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,"  was  sung.  The  President  led  the  congregation  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  A  hymn  followed,  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee."  A  responsive 
reading,  Ps.  95:1-7,  was  led  by  the  President.  After  a  second  hymn, 
"Oh,  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth,"  Dean  Judson  read  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson,  Gen.,  chap.  1;  John,  chap.  1;  Phil  4:8,  9.  Professor  Ander- 
son offered  prayer,  and  the  service  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  hymn, 
"Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed,"  and  with  the  benediction  spoken  by 
Dean  Hulbert.  The  temptation  to  "improve  the  occasion"  with  anec- 
dotes and  exhortations  was  great,  but  it  was  resisted,  and  no  "announce- 
ments" were  thrust  upon  the  congregation.  An  anniversary  chapel 
service  has  been  held  ever  since  at  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter. 
For  many  years  the  original  order  of  service  was  followed  at  this  assembly, 
with,  as  far  as  possible,  the  original  participants. 

Here,  then,  in  the  midsummer  of  1891,  is  the  University  fairly 
launched,  with  a  Charter,  a  Board  of  Trustees,  an  endowment,  a  Plan 
of  Organization,  a  President,  two  or  three  members  of  a  faculty,  a  site, 
and  a  long  list  of  inquiring  students.  To  this  enumeration  of  assets  might 
be  added  a  reputation.  The  fame  of  the  University  has  gone  abroad. 
Newspapers  the  country  over  are  occupied  with  it,  exclaiming,  ex- 
plaining, criticizing,  commending.  One  wonders  that,  with  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  on  their  minds,  they  could  have  given  so  much  space  to 
the  "Rockefeller  School  on  the  Midway."  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
very  much  more  commendation  than  criticism.  The  Chicago  press, 
in  particular,  was  most  generous  in  space  and  in  adjectives.  It  was 
an  exceptionally  ill-natured  New  England  newspaper  (the  New  Haven 
News,  September  7,  1890)  that  regarded  as  shocking  the  suggestion 
that  a  university  could  live  "  in  the  midst  of  the  pork  factories  and  vulgar 
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splendor  of  Chicago."  "Schools  of  learning,  it  can  be  proved  from  his- 
tory," it  continues,  "  flourish  in  retired  and  quiet  places,"  like  New  Haven 
and  Cambridge,  it  may  be  supposed.  But  when  another  eastern  journal 
commented  on  the  Plan  of  Organization  in  these  words:  "To  sum  up  the 
new  project,  it  proposes  to  treat  education  simply  as  a  commodity  kept  on 
sale  at  the  University,"  it  appears  to  have  intended  high  praise  for  the 
"new  project,"  which  it  regarded  as  one  "perfectly  squared  with  the 
demands  of  the  age." 

The  urgent  concern  of  Dr.  Harper  from  1890  to  1892  was  the  very 
difficult  and  responsible  task  of  the  selection  of  a  faculty.  The  neces- 
sary correspondence  involved  in  the  choice  and  engagement  of  men  and 
women  was  enormous,  and  it  was  made  infinitely  more  laborious  by  the 
obligation  to  give  courteous  attention  to  the  many  self-advertising  men 
and  women  for  whose  intellectual  wares  the  incredibly  rich  "Chicago 
University" — pretty  nearly  everybody  said  "Chicago  University"  in 
those  days — seemed  likely  to  offer  a  market.  Here,  in  illustration, 
are  two  modest  propositions  taken  at  random  from  the  President's 
correspondence.  "I  am  prepared,"  says  a  supposedly  learned  but  as 
yet  obscure  scholar,  "  to  teach  all  the  Latin  that  will  probably  be  required 
in  your  University,  and,  with  some  reviewing,  all  the  mathematics  or 
Greek."  "I  hereby  make  application,"  says  another,  not  ignorant  of  his 
own  worth,  "for  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  of  the  new  Baptist  University.  My  work  in  this,  as  in 
other  lines,  has  been  extraordinarily  successful.  I  can  do  excellent  work 
in  other  lines  if  desirable.  Among  my  most  successful  branches  are 
civil  government,  political  economy,  and  history."  But  these  impossible 
offers,  often  made,  nevertheless,  with  a  disarming  ingenuousness,  were 
far  more  easily  declined  than  the  many  hardly  less  preposterous  pro- 
posals which  had  the  serious,  even  urgent,  support  of  men  who,  it  was 
imperative,  should  not  be  lightly  displeased  and  alienated.  "I  am 
beginning,"  wrote  Dr.  Harper  to  a  friend  in  March,  1891,  "to  become 
worried  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  applications  that  are 
coming  in,  backed  by  leading  men,  applications  which  I  am  in  the  bottom 
of  my  soul  confident  are  in  most  cases  absolutely  worthless.  The  assur- 
ance which  characterizes  some  of  the  applicants  is  amazing,  and  also  the 
ground  urged  by  those  who  present  the  claims." 

The  progress  of  this  unique  search  for  a  faculty,  marked  by  alterna- 
tions of  grievous  disappointment  and  signal  success,  was  daily  recorded 
in  the  newspapers  with  admonitory,  sarcastic,  congratulatory  comments. 
The  man  who  received,  or  supposed  that  he  had  received,  a  flattering 
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offer  and  had  declined  it  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  impart  it, 
always  under  injunctions  of  secrecy,  to  a  few  confidential  frier 
Acceptances,  of  course,  must  have  publication  as  speedily  as  possible. 
"The  Chicago  University,"  says  an  astute  eastern  editor  (the  Sew 
Haven  Palladium,  March  10,  1891),  "is  thus  far  on  paper,  and  it  must 
be  difficult  to  persuade  the  leading  instructors  of  the  country — and 
Professor  Harper  wishes  no  other — to  share  in  the  uncertain  possibilil 
of  the  enterprise  even  by  the  most  tempting  inducements.  These 
erudite  men  are  not  mercenary.  They  have  no  use  for  a  great  income." 
But  the  Chicago  papers  bubbled  over  daily  with  joyful  announcements 
of  another  '"capture"  and  with  laudatory  biographies,  accompanied 
by  disheartening  woodcuts,  of  world-famed  and  distinguished  scholars 
whom  the  University  delighted  to  honor.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  these 
captives  escaped  and  left  us  wondering  by  what  malign  perversion  of  the 
truth  their  confidence  in  us  could  have  been  shaken. 

When  it  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1891  that  Dr.  Harper  was 
proposing  a  brief  visit  to  Europe,  the  newspapers  promptly  discovered 
a  mare's  nest.  It  went  without  saying  that  to  the  penetrating  mind  of 
the  purveyor  of  public  intelligence  his  true  errand,  whatever  his  ostensible 
purpose,  was  clearly  nothing  other  than  to  "pick  up"  notabilities  for  his 
University.  "But  what  about  the  Alien  Contract  Labor  Law?"  the 
President  was  asked  by  a  reporter  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  And  the 
candid  and  unsophisticated  President,  a  contemporary  account  relates, 
wras  obliging  enough  instantly  to  confide  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  his  ingenious  scheme  for  sneaking  around  this  embarrassing  law. 
What  could  be  simpler  than  to  advise  a  promising  candidate  to  arrive 
in  Chicago  in  the  course  of  desultory  world  wanderings  and  there  happen 
to  fall  in  with  the  Trustees  of  the  University?  How  gratifying  to  all 
parties  concerned  if  it  should  be  then  and  there  discovered  that  this 
incidental  tourist  was  precisely  the  man  for  whom  they  were  looking? 
An  absurd  hullabaloo  was  raised  over  the  question  of  would-be  University 
professors  and  the  Alien  Contract  Labor  Law.  In  simple  justice  to 
one  sensitive  conscience  we  must  record  the  righteous  protest  of  a 
southern  editor  at  this  "slick  scheme."  "This  Chicago  University," 
he  cries,  "is  a  religious  institution.  Nice  example,  that,  for  a  layman  to 
follow!" 

The  net  result  of  the  President's  arduous  labors  in  correspondence, 
interviews,  and  journeys  was  the  engagement,  before  the  first  day  of 
October,  1892,  of  in  instructors,  and  these  men  and  women,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  in  residence  when  the  University  opened.     At  the  close 
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of  the  First  Year  the  faculty  numbered  143,  "a  corps  of  instructors," 
said  the  President  in  the  Convocation  Statement  of  October  1, 
1893,  "larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  insti- 
tution in  the  country." 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  Presi- 
dent's labors  in  this  preparatory  period  that  his  mail  brought  him  day  by 
day  extraordinary  letters,  containing  sometimes  impertinent  advice  and 
remonstrance,  sometimes  grotesquely  impossible  requests,  which,  never- 
theless, could  not  be  always  ignored.  There  was  the  persistent  and 
voluminous  correspondent  in  an  eastern  city,  who,  by  wide  scientific 
research,  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  French  are  descended  from  that 
company  of  Jews  deported  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Resting  confidently  in 
this  conclusion,  he  challenged  "one  of  the  most  foremost  Bible  scholars 
of  the  day"  to  refute  his  argument.  There  was  the  platform  orator 
who  was  composing  a  lecture  entitled  ''The  Birth  of  Intellect,"  based 
upon  the  interesting  assumption  that  "there  is  a  period  in  the  lives  of  all 
great  thinkers  when  the  mind  by  a  leap,  as  it  were,  springs  into  the  region 
of  higher  thought."  Will  President  Harper  kindly  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  hypothesis  ?  "May  I  ask  if  there  was  a  period  in  your  life 
when  intellect  seemed  to  take  a  leap,  when  the  mind  seemed  to  lay  hold 
with  firm  grasp  upon  all  knowledge?"  There  was  the  pastor  who 
ardently  wished  Si, 000  with  which  to  purchase  a  "vocalion"  for  his 
church.  His  unctuous  Scriptural  appeal  deserves  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion. 

I  have  had  the  audacity  and,  I  almost  tremble  to  think  of  it,  brazen  cheek  to 
conceive  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  coming  to  our  assistance.  The  more  I  think  of  his  help 
the  more  the  magnificence  of  the  idea  looms  up  before  my  imagination.  I  think  of  the 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard, 
that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments.  I  am  profane  enough  to  liken  the  storage 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  wells  and  tanks  and  pipe  lines  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the 
head,  oiling  my  hair  and  my  clothes  and  the  troubled  waters  in  which  I  am  at  present 
driven  with  the  winds  and  tossed.  Is  there  any  one  who  can  mediate  for  me  like 
yourself  ?     Be  good  as  well  as  great  and  you  will  surely  obtain  a  reward. 

There  was  the  super-serviceable  clergyman  in  New  Zealand  who  wrote 
to  furnish  the  names  of  several  locally  eminent  men  upon  whom  the 
University  might  with  credit  to  itself  bestow  its  honorary  degrees. 
Innumerable  authors  sent  the  President  their  productions  for  candid 
criticism.  He  was  asked  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  upon  articles  on 
"Woman's  Status  in  God's  WTord,"  "Did  Joseph  Wrrite  the  Book  of 
Job?"  "Is  the  Higher  Education  Topheavy?"  "A  Reply  to  Huxley's 
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Views  on  Noah's  Flood."  He  was  challenged  to  defend  his  view  of 
Genesis.  He  was  entreated  to  discontinue  his  assaults  upon  the  Faith. 
It  was  the  President's  habit  to  acknowledge  every  Letter  that 
appeared  to  have  been  written  in  good  faith,  although  the  unfailing 
courtesy  which  marked  these  replies  too  often  encouraged  the  continua- 
tion of  annoying  inquiry  and  controversy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  duty 
devolving  upon  him  by  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  a  part  of  the 
day's  inevitable  drudgery  to  be  cheerfully  and  patiently  accepted.  To 
suffer  fools  gladly  according  to  the  apostolic  admonition  is  a  mysterious 
discipline  which  men  of  wide  reputation  and  large  affairs  can  hardly 
expect  to  escape. 

[To  be  continued] 


SOME   NEW  APPOINTEES 

Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  was  born  in 
Tilbury,  Ontario,  1886,  and  received  his  baccalaureate  degree  at 
Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma,  in  1908.  From  1909  to  191 2  he  was  a 
graduate  student  in  sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  being  a 
Fellow  of  the  department  from  1910  to  1912.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1913. 
In  Toledo  University  he  was  an  instructor  from  1912  to  1913;  in  1913 
he  became  assistant  professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  in  191 5  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  sociology  in  Ohio 
State  University.  In  1916  he  published:  The  Function  of  Socialization 
in  Social  Evolution. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  after 
his  graduation  from  Indiana  University  in  1895,  became  a  graduate 
student  and  Fellow  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  (1896-99).  He  received  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
1899.  From  1899  to  1902  he  was  reference  librarian  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library.  In  1902  he  became  professor  of  economics  and  sociology  in 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
and  later  associate  professor  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
During  his  leave  of  absence  from  Stanford,  190S-10,  he  served  as  expert 
in  charge  of  the  western  investigations  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission.  Since  191 2  he  has  been  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Millis 
taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  summer  quarters  of 
1912,  1913,  and  191 6.  In  addition  to  many  articles  in  his  special  fields 
of  taxation  and  labor  problems,  he  has  published  Vols.  XXIII,  XXIV, 
and  XXV  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  and 
The  Japanese  Problems  in  the  United  States,  191 5.  Professor  Millis  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Moore  of  the 
Law  School  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Herman  Enzla 
Oliphant  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Professor  Oliphant  was  born 
in  1884,  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  Indiana  University  in  1908, 
and,  after  a  few  years  of  normal-school  teaching,  came  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  J.D.  in  1914, 
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cum  laude,  the  first  man  in  his  class.  The  following  year  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  principally  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  courses  in  Business  Law,  and  in  191 5-16  he  was 
promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship.  During  both  years  he  was  giving 
nearly  half  his  time  to  the  Law  School,  where  he  reorganized  and  ex- 
tended the  course  in  Brief  Making  and  Argumentation  most  effectively. 
In  Business  Law  he  collected  and  arranged  material  suitable  for  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  the  case  method,  producing  the  first  satisfactory 
medium  for  the  adequate  teaching  of  this  subject  that  has  appeared. 
His  work  in  the  Law  School  will  be  chiefly  in  commercial  topics.  In 
1904  he  married  Jewell  Sims,  of  Forest,  Indiana,  and  has  two  children. 
Professor  Oliphant  is  the  first  graduate  of  the  Law  School  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

Dr.  Jean  Felix  Piccard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was  born  in 
January,  1SS4,  at  Basle,  Switzerland.  After  graduating  from  the  Ober- 
realschule  in  Basle  he  attended  the  University  of  Basle  for  one  year,  and 
then  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Natural  Sciences  (D.Sc.Nat.)  in  the 
Swiss  Polytechnic  in  Zurich  under  Professor  Willstaetter  in  1909. 
Dr.  Piccard  then  spent  five  years  at  the  University  of  Munich,  two  years 
as  research  associate  of  Professor  Baeyer  and  three  years  in  independent 
work,  taking  the  privatdocentship  examination  in  1914.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  went  to  the  University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where 
he  lectured  on  organic  chemistry,  especially  on  the  aromatic  series.  He 
has  published  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the  field  of  organic 
dyes,  on  inorganic  problems,  and  on  catalysis  in  the  Berichte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft  and  in  Liebig's  Annalen.  His  principal 
fields  of  work  include  the  study  of  aniline  dyes,  enzyme  problems,  and 
problems  of  velocities  of  reaction. 

Frederic  Campbell  Woodward  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Law 
in  place  of  Professor  Cook,  whose  resignation  was  announced  last  spring. 
Professor  Woodward  was  born  in  Middletown,  New  York,  in  1S74,  and 
received  his  legal  education  at  Cornell  University,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (1894)  and  Master  of  Laws  (1895),  writing 
the  prize  thesis  of  his  year.  After  graduation  he  practiced  law  in  New 
York  City  until  1898,  when  he  became  professor  of  law  at  Dickinson 
College.  In  1902  he  was  called  to  a  similar  position  in  the  reorganized 
law  school  of  Northwestern  University,  and  was  the  first  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Illinois  Law  Review  at  its  establishment  in  1906.  A  year  later  he 
went  to  Stanford  University,  where  he  has  been  the  executive  head  of 
the  law  department  from  1909  to  191 6.     He  received   an  honorary 
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Master's  degree  from  Dickinson  in  1902,  and  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Northwestern  in  1906.  Professor 
Woodward  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Quasi-Contracts  and  a  casebook 
on  Sales,  both  of  which  are  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  he  has 
contributed  to  the  legal  magazines  a  number  of  important  articles, 
chiefly  upon  topics  in  the  law  of  contracts  and  quasi-contracts  and  upon 
legal  education.  In  the  latter  field  he  has  been  active  in  bar  and  law- 
school  association  work,  for  three  years  being  chairman  of  the  section 
on  legal  education  of  the  California  Bar  Association.  He  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Qualifications  for  Membership  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors.  In  1904  he  married  Elizabeth 
Raymond  of  Evanston,  Illinois.  Professor  Woodward's  principal  work 
in  the  Law  School  will  be  in  the  fields  of  Equity  (including  quasi- 
contracts)  and  Criminal  Law. 


TUITION  FEES  IN  THE  COLLEGES 

In  the  Colleges  of  the  University  attendance  has  notably  increased 
in  recent  years:  1907-8,2,408;  1908-9,2,574;  1909-10,2,686;  1910-n, 
2,610;  1911-12,2,794;  1912-13,2,881;  1913-14,2,892;  1914-15,3,187; 
1915-16,  3,367.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  cost  of  instruction.  The  increased  income  from  tuition  fees  is 
inadequate  for  the  required  expenditure  for  instruction,  because  only 
38.9  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tuition  is  derived  from  these  fees.  To  meet 
the  remainder  of  the  charge  there  has  been  no  permanent  increase  in 
endowment.  To  pay  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  Colleges  the  Trustees 
have  therefore  been  obliged  to  use  income  desirable  for  graduate  instruc- 
tion and  research.  Of  course,  such  a  diverting  of  funds  from  the  primary 
functions  of  a  university  must  be  only  temporary. 

As  remedies  for  the  situation  several  plans  were  considered.  An 
increase  in  the  size  of  classes  so  that  the  present  instructional  staff  might 
handle  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  was  rejected,  because 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  classes  would  reduce  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. Limitation  of  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  Colleges 
was  considered,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  has  been  postponed. 

The  income  on  one  million  dollars  at  6  per  cent  would  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  the  immediate  future.  Nobody  has  as  yet,  however, 
provided  the  million  dollars  of  endowment.  To  secure  approximately 
$60,000  a  year  what  increase  in  fees  would  be  necessary-  ?  On  the  basis 
of  the  registration  of  students  in  the  Colleges  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  1916, 
it  was  estimated  that  an  increase  of  Sio  a  quarter  would  provide  the 
needed  income.  For  the  normal  college  year  (three  quarters)  this  would 
make  tuition  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Si 50.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  Harvard  tuition  in  the  colleges  is  $200;  at  Yale,  S160;  at 
Columbia,  $185;  and  at  Pennsylvania,  $150.  This  last  plan,  recom- 
mended by  the  University  Senate,  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  a  meeting  on  May  9,  1916,  and  announced  in  June,  1916.  Beginning 
with  the  Summer  Quarter,  191 7,  the  tuition  fee  in  the  Colleges  will  be 
changed  from  $40  to  S50  per  quarter.  The  new  rule  will  not  apply  to 
students  already  registered. 
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EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE-HUNDREDTH   CONVO- 
CATION 

Samuel  Chiles  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Delaware  College.  Newark, 
Delaware,  was  the  Convocation  orator 
on  September  i. 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  eleven  students  to  member- 
ship in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:    The  Colleges:    the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate, 28;    the  certificate  of  the  College 
of  Education,  14;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  4;    the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  101;   the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  26.     The  Divinity  School:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  11;   the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  4;    the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  2.     The  Law 
School:    the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
3-     the  degree  of  Doctor  of   Law,    12. 
The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature 
and  Science:    the  degree  of  Master  of 
\rts,  50;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
27-   the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
31.'    The  total  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred (not  including  titles  and  certifi- 
cates) was  271. 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
August  31. 

Mr  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese 
minister  to  the  United  States,  will  be 
Convocation  orator  in  December. 

At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
commencement  of  Williams  College, 
held  on  June  21,  Professor  Albert  Harris 
Tolman  received  the  honorary  degree  ol 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 

UNIVERSITY   PREACHERS 
Autumn  Quarter  1916 

October       8     Bishop  Charles  Henry-  Brent, 
of  the  Philippine  Islands 
Settlement  Sunday 


2g 


October     22     Rev.  Francis  Greenwood  Pea- 
bodv,     Harvard     Divinity 

School,  Cambridge,   Massa- 
chusetts 
Rev.  Francis  Greenwood  Pea- 
body 
November  5     Bishop    Charles    David    Wil- 
liams, Detroit,  Michigan 
"         12     Bishop    Charles    David    Wil- 
liams 
"         19    President    James    Gore    King 
McClure,  McCormick  Theo- 
logical   Seminary,    Chicago, 
Illinois 
"         26     Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 
Yale    School    of    Religion, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
December   3     Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 
Rev.    Luther    Rice    Christie, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Col- 
umbus, Georgia 
Convocation   Sunday.     To   be 
announced 


10 


17 


Winter  Quarter  191 7 


January 


February'    4 


March 


April 


15 


President  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
Andover  Theological  Semi- 
inary,    Cambridge,    Massa- 
chusetts 
14    President  Albert  Parker  Fitch 
21     Bishop    William    Fraser    Mc- 
Dowell, Evanston,  Illinois 
28    Bishop         William         Fraser 
McDowell 
Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin.  Fifth 
Avenue     Baptist     Church 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin 
18    President     William     Herbert 
Perry  Faunce,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  Rhode 
Island 
Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
4     Bishop     Francis     John     Me- 
Connell,    Denver,    Colorado 
11     Bishop     Francis     John     Mc- 

Connell 
18    Convocation  Sunday.  Professor 
Hugh   Black,    I'nion  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Spring  Quarter  191 7 

8  Rev.  Burris  Atkins  Jenkins, 
Linwood  Boulevard  Chris- 
tian Church,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri 


11 


25 


237 
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May 


IS     Professor    Edward     Caldwell       May 
Moore,    Harvard    Divinity  ' 

School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts ' 

22     Professor     Edward     Caldwell       June 
Moore 

29  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  N.Y.  " 

6    To  be  announced 


13 

20 

27 
3 


10 


To  be  announced 

Rev.  James  Freeman,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

To  be  announced 

Rev.  George  Alexander  John- 
ston Ross,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Convocation  Sunday.  To  be 
announced 
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Alumni,  The,  155. 

Anatomy  Building,  equipment  for,  159. 

Appointments,  49,  76,  156,  208,  23;. 

Attendance:  Autumn  (1915),  10S;  spring 
(1916).   157;    total  for   1915-16,    1 
winter  (1916),  73,  108;  summer  (1916), 
236;    for  year  ending  June  30,   1916, 
209. 

Barton,  Enos  M.,  death  of,  158;  memo- 
rial to,  209. 

Belgium,  correspondence  by  Dean 
Angell,  Professor  L6on  Van  der  Essen, 
etc.,  regarding  sympathy  of  University 
for,  56. 

Board  of  Trustees:  appointments,  49, 
76,  156,  208;  attendance  at  University, 
209;  Barton,  Enos  M.,  memorial  to, 
209  (see  also  158);  chair  of  political 
and  economic  history  of  Poland,  211; 
Chamberlin,  Professor  Thomas  C, 
bust  of,  an;  Chandler,  Professor 
Charles,  retirement  of,  49;  Chapel, 
location  of  proposed,  158;  civil  govern- 
ment scholarships,  an;  coins,  collec- 
tion of  Chinese,  presented  by  Rev. 
Jacob  Speicher,  50;  gifts  to  the  Uni- 
versity, 80,  210  (see  also  74,  136); 
honorary  degrees,  change  in  statutes 
regarding,  159  (see  also  141);  Laughlin, 

_  Professor  J.  Laurence,  retirement  of, 
157;  leave  of  absence,  157;  Military 
Science,  instruction  in,  157,  211; 
Physiology,  Department  of,  erected 
from  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacology,  an; 
promotions,  76,  156,  209;  Quarter- 
Centennial  Celebration,  the,  50,  77 
(see  also  53,  74,  91,  168);  resignations, 
49,  157,  209;  Rosenberger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  L.,  gifts  of,  for  Fellowship 
and  Scholarship,  79  (see  also  74,  136); 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Com- 
parative Philology,  change  of  name  of 
Department  of,  158;  Theological 
Schools,  building  for,  77  (see  also  75, 
J37);  tuition  fees,  increase  in  rate, 
158;  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  meteoro- 
logical observatory  of,  established  in 
Julius  Rosenwald  Hall,  79. 
Bond,  William  Scott:  address  of,  at 
Ninety-ninth  Convocation,  in. 


Burgess,  Ernest  W.,  appointment  of,  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  232. 

Carlson,  Anton  J.,  appointment  of,  as 
Chairman  of  Department  of  Physi- 
ology, 211. 

Chamberlin,  Thomas  Chrowder:  address 
of,  at  Ninety-ninth  Convocation,  117; 

bust  Of,   211. 

Chandler,  Professor  Charles,  retirement 
of,  49. 

Civil  government,  endowment  of  scholar- 
ships in,  an. 

Class-of-1916  gift,  138. 

Coins,   collection  of   Chinese,   presented 

to  University  by  Rev.  Jacob  Speicher, 

So- 
Colver-Rosenberger       Fellowship       and 

Scholarship,  gifts  for  endowment  of, 

74,  79,  136. 

Constructive  Citizenship  (Samuel  Chiles 
Mitchell),  201. 

Convocation:  Ninety-seventh,  1,  55; 
Ninety-eighth,  55,  57,  107;  Ninety- 
ninth,  109;   One-hundredth,  201,  237. 

Convocation  Addresses: 

— Ninety-seventh  Convocation:  Walter 
L.  Fisher,  Preparations  for  Peace,  1. 

— Ninety-eighth  Convocation:  J.  Lau- 
rence Laughlin,  Economic  Liberty,  57. 

— Ninety-ninth  Convocation:  James 
Oliver  Murdock,  on  behalf  of  students 
in  residence,  109;  William  Scott 
Bond,  on  behalf  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Colleges,  in;  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis, 
on  behalf  of  the  alumni  of  the  Graduate 
and  Professional  S.  nas 

Chrowder  Chamberlin,  on  behalf  of 
the  Faculties  of  the  University,  117; 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  121;  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  125;  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  on  behalf  of  the  Founder,  129. 

— One-hundredth  Convocation:  Samuel 
Chiles  Mitchell,  Constructive  Citizen- 
ship, 201. 

Convocation  Ode  (Howard  Mumford 
Jones),  145- 


241 


242 
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Convocation  Sermon: 
— Xinety-ninth     Convocation: 
Parker  Fitch,  174. 


Albert 


Departmental  Conferences,  154. 

Divinity  School,  Semi-Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  the,  197. 

Eckels,  Mrs.  George  Morris,  gift  by,  of 
"The  George  Morris  Eckels  Collec 
tion,"  75,  136. 

Economic  Liberty  (J.  Laurence  Laugh- 
hn),  57. 

Elizabethan  Jig,  presentation  of,  56. 

Events,  Past  and  Future:  attendance 
(Autumn  Quarter,  1915),  108;  (Spring 
Quarter,  1916),  157;  (Summer Quarter, 
1916),  236;  Belgium,  attitude  of 
University  toward  professors  from,  55; 
general  items,  107,  199,  237;  military 
service  by  members  of  Faculties, 
alumni,  and  students,  199  (see  also  73); 
Ninety-seventh  Convocation,  55  (see 
also  1);  Ninety-eighth  Convocation, 
55,  107  (see  also  57);  Ninety-ninth 
Convocation,  199  (see  also  109,  199); 
One-hundredth  Convocation,  200,  237 
(see  also  201);  plays,  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance,  presented  under  auspices 
of  Department  of  English,  56,  200; 
University  preachers  (1916-17),  237; 
Van  der  Essen,  Leon,  correspondence 
of,  regarding  svmpathy  of  University 
for  "Belgian  Cause,"  56. 

Faculties,     The     University,     historical 

retrospect,  132. 
Fellowships,  award  of  (1916-17),  101. 
Finley,  John  Huston,  Mobilization,  184. 
First  Year,  The:    October   1,   1892,   to 

October    1,    1893    (Alonzo    Ketcham 

Parker),  212. 

Fisher,  Walter  L.,  Preparations  for  Peace, 

1. 
Fitch,  Albert  Parker,  The  Convocation 

Sermon,  174. 

Geography,  Department  of,  gift  to,  136. 
Gifts  to  the  University,  74,  80,  136,  210, 
Gunsaulus,  Frank  Wakeley,  gifts  by,  of 
incunabula,  74,  136. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  gift  by,  of 
library  of  the  late  Professor  Henderson, 
136. 

History  of  the  University,  132. 


Honorary  degrees:  addition  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  and  Doctor  of  Science 
to  those  conferred  by  University,  159; 
conferred  at  the  Quarter-Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  University,  141. 

Ida  Noyes  Hall:    administration  of,  90; 

illustration  of,  facing  p.  109;    gift  of, 

137;  dedication  of,  160. 
Illustration:     Ida    Noyes    Hall,    facing 

p.  109. 

Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  Convocation 
Ode,  145. 

Judson,  President,  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon,  200. 

Laughlin,  J.  Laurence:  on  Economic 
Liberty,  57;   retirement  of,  157. 

Lewis,  Edwin  Herbert,  address  of,  at 
Ninety-ninth  Convocation,  114. 

Lowy,  Haiman,  gift  by,  to  establish 
scholarship,  136. 

Mathews,  Albert  P.,  appointment  of,  as 
chairman  of  Department  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  and  Pharmacology, 
211. 

Military  Obligations  of  Citizenship 
(Major-General  Leonard  Wood),  81. 

Military  science,  instruction  in,  134,  157, 
211. 

Military  service,  members  of  Faculties, 
alumni,  and  students  who  have  entered, 
73,  199- 

Millis,  Harry  Alvin,  appointment  of, 
as  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  232. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  Chiles,  Constructive 
Citizenship,  201. 

Mobilization  (John  Huston  Finley),  184. 

Murdock,  James  Oliver,  address  of,  at 
Ninety-ninth  Convocation,  109. 

Nice  Wanton,  presentation  of,  56,  200. 
Ninety -seventh  Convocation,  1,  55. 
Ninety-eighth  Convocation,  55,  57,  107. 
Ninety-ninth  Convocation,  109,  199. 
Noves,  La  Verne,  gift  by,  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall   137- 

Oliphant,  Herman  Enzla,  appointment 
of,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  233. 

One-hundredth   Convocation,    200,    201, 

237- 
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Parker,  Alonzo  Ketcham,  The  First 
Year:  October  i,  1892,  to  October  1, 
1S93,  212. 

Physiology :  Department  of,  erected,  211; 
equipment  of  building  for,  159. 

Piccard,  Jean  Felix,  appointment  of,  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  233. 

Pike,  Charles  Burrall,  gift  by,  of  en- 
gravings, 140. 

Poland,  establishment  of  chair  of  political 
and  economic  history  of,  an. 

Portraits,  University,  95. 

Preparations  for  Peace  (Walter  L. 
Fisher),  1. 

President's   Quarterly    Statement,    The: 
at  the  Ninety-eighth  Convocation, 
at  the  Ninety-ninth  Convocation,  132. 

Promotions,  76,  156,  209. 

Quarter-Centennial,  The,  53,  74!  com- 
mittees of,  5.2,  53,  78;  exhibits,  168; 
expenses  of,  provision  for,  7S;  honorary 
degrees  conferred  at,  141;  motion- 
picture  record  of,  200;  plans  for,  by 
Board  of  Trustees,  50;  program  of,  91. 

Renaissance  Society,  The,  193. 

Resignations,  49.  1S7,  2°9- 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  address  of,  at 
the  Ninety- ninth  Convocation,  129. 

Rosenberger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L., 
gifts  by,  for  Fellowship  and  Scholar- 
ship, 74,  79,  136. 

Ryerson.  Martin  A.,  address  of  at 
'Ninety-ninth  Convocation,  121. 

Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Compara- 
tive Philology-,  change  of  name  of 
department  of,  158. 

Second  Shepherd's  Play,  presentation  of, 
56,  200. 


Speicher,    Rev.    Jacob,    collection    of 

Chinese  coins  presented  by,  s°- 
Spon  entation  of,  56,  200. 

glitz,     Professor    Julius,     bonoi 
ree  of   Do<  tor  of  Chemistry  con- 
ferred u[>on,  200. 
Swift,  Harold  II.,   Endowment  by,  of 
scholarships  in  civil  government,  an. 

Theology  Building,  gift  for,  75,  77,  137. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  \V.,  gift  by,  of  prop- 
erty, 74.  1 
Tuition  fees,  increase  in  rate,  158,  235. 

University  Dinner,  The,  172. 

University,  First  Year  of  (Alonzo 
Ketcham  Parker),  212. 

University  Portraits,  95. 

University  Preachers  for  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 1916,  200;    for  Autumn  Quarter, 

19 16,  Winter    and    Spring    Quarters, 

1917,  237- 

U.S.     Weather    Bureau,    meteorological 

observatory  of,   established  in  Julius 

Rosenwald  Hall,  79. 
Voynich,  Wilfrid  M.  de,  gift  of,  for  chair 

of  political  and  economic   history  of 

Poland,  an. 

Walker  Museum,  equipment  for,  159. 

Wheeler,  Harry  A.,  address  of,  at  Ninety- 
ninth  Convocation,  125. 

Williams,  Hobart  W.,  gift  by,  of  real 
estate,  138. 

Wood,  Leonard  (Major-General),  Mili- 
tary Obligations  of  Citizenship,  81. 

Woodward,  Frederic  Campbell,  appoint- 
ment of,  as  Professor  of  Law,  233. 

Wooing  of  Nan,  presentation  of,  200. 
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